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The Law of Clean Play 


The Good American Plays Fair 


ae Clean play increases and trains one's strength, and helps 
one to be more useful to one's country. 
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|. I will not cheat, nor will I play for keeps or for money. 
If I should not play fair, the loser would lose the fun of 
the game, the winner would lose his self-respect, and the 
game itself would become a mean and often cruel business. 


2. I will treat my opponent with politeness. 


3. If I play in a group game, | will play, not for my own 
glory, but for the success of my team and the fun of the 
game. 





4. I will be a good loser or a generous winner. 





‘NOTE: T e ter is the fifth of a series of ten to appear in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. These posters are selected from the $5000 prize Children’s 
Code inci Hy ig At Bag Hutchins and accepted by the National Institute for Moral Instruction, Washington, D. C. Every child should be able to recite this Code 
of Laws. The poster may be mounted on a card to be placed where children can easily read it, and it should form a part of every opening exercise this month. The 

Code may also be written on the board so tLat children may copy it for their parents. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTION BY M. V. O'SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 

















HERE is no profession which is so much in the pub- 
«4 lic mind now as teaching. The great newspapers and 
magazines are discussing the profession as they have 
never done heretofore. Many organizations devoted 
to the promotion of social well-being are giving at- 
tention chiefly to the improvement of the profession. 
People in every walk of life are becoming aware, as they have never 
been in the past, of the importance of the school and of the teacher in 
determining the intellectual, moral and even physical welfare of the 
nation. 


Formerly the teacher and the school were regarded by most persons 
as quite remote from the active life of the community in which they 
were situated. Men and women of affairs paid little heed to the 
school. When questioned about the matter they would acknowledge 
that it was an essential factor in the social organism, but one could 
tell that they did not think it would be a material loss if the teaching 
profession should decline or pass out of existence altogether. Those 
who were immersed in commercial, legal, medical, financial and 
social enterprises did not take the teacher and the school into ac- 
count in their discussion of ways and means of improving the life in 
their community. The teacher was rarely selected for a place on im- 
portant committees of a public character. If the President of the 
United States should visit a community, a teacher would not be found 
among those appointed to welcome him and dohim honor. It was 
not considered possible by most persons that the teacher could play 
as important a part in determining the well-being of the community 
as the lawyer or the doctor or the manufacturer or the engineer or 
the merchant cr the banker. True, he was necessary for the conduct 
of the schools, but he played a minor role as compared with the mem- 
bers of all other professions in advancing the welfare of the com- 
munity. 

But observe how the situation has changed. Those who formerly 
ignored the teacher in thinking of the persons who were essential to 
the prosperity of the community are now assigning him the most 
prominent place. The great newspapers and magazines that hereto- 
fore practically overlooked him are now giving space on their front 
pages to a description of his work and his needs in order that he may 
serve the community most effectively. Legislators who hardly ever 
thought it necessary to take account of him and the school in shaping 
legislation are now giving him a large amount of attention with a 
view to improving the status of the teaching profession. 


What has caused men in every walk of life to become highly appre- 
ciative in so short a time of the work of the teacher and the school? 
For one thing, the World War has impressed upon people throughout 
the world the importance of education. The nations that had the 
best schools had a tremendous advantage over their rivals in the great 
struggle. Leaders of thought in every country are now saying that 
brawn and endurance and material equipment play a less important 
part in winning a war than do intelligence and self-control, qualities 
which can be secured only by education. 


America’s performance in the War has won the admiration of the 
thinkers of all nations; and there are in our country at this moment 
a number of commissions from foreign lands sent here for the purpose 
of studying our educational work. Practically every country in 
Europe and the Orient is saying: “The remarkable achievements of 
America in the World War are due mainly to her schools. She gave 
an exhibition of resourcefulness, of patriotism, of devotion to high 
ideals, of courage and daring such as the world had never before seen. 
We must go to America and observe how the schools are conducted 
so that we may reconstruct our educational work along similar lines 
so far as may be feasible and desirable.’’ A number of foreign com- 
missions have spoken to the writer during the past six months in 
substantially these terms. 


At home we are now realizing as we have never done before the 
prominent role which our schools have played in determining the 








welfare of our people. It is not our courts nor our theaters nor our 
great stores nor our industrial’plants that are exerting the chief in- 
fluence in shaping the intellect, character and health of the rising 
generation. The schoolis doing more than all theseother institutions 
combined in developing the resourcefulness, ideals and character of 
our nation. The realization of this fact is leading those in positions 
of authority to say: ‘‘We must strengthen our schools. We must pro- 
vide facilities which those who administer the schools think necessary 
in order that they may accomplish their work completely and with the 
least waste of time and energy. We must place the school in the 
forefront of American institutions, and give those in the teaching 
profession as great prominence as the members of any other profes- 
sion.’’ The writer of this editorial has heard leaders of thought in 
every part of the country express views to this effect during the past 
eighteen months. 


Since the teacher is exerting as much influence for good in Amer- 
ican life as the members of any other profession, then he must receive 
higher rewards than he has received heretofore. He must be paidas 
liberally for his services as any other worker. And not only that, he 
must receive recognition and be given a social status commensurate 
with his importance. People in influential positions are saying this 
throughout the country. 


Of course, the fact that teachers have been leaving the profession 
for more remunerative work has alarmed those who realize that if 
the schools are not conducted by experts we will lose our position as 
the leader among the nations. Those who can remember back twenty- 
five years know that it was not then thought to be necessary that a 
teacher should have expert knowledge in any field. If he could hear 
children recite and discipline them he would do. But that day has 
passed and we will probably never again see the time when people 


‘will think that anyone who is strong enough and has endurance can 


teach school. There is widespread belief that if those who are spe- 
cially trained are leaving the profession the nationisdoomed. There 
is no leader of thought among men in the country who is not aware 
of this fact and who is not giving free expression to it. 


The best evidence that our people are appreciating the importance 
of having trained teachers in the school is found in the readiness 
with which they have increased salaries. A bulletin just published 
on teachers’ salaries shows that there has been an increase within 
two years of from fifty to seventy-five per cent in salaries. In some 
places in rural schools salaries have been doubled and even trebled. 
And they will go still higher. It was said above that we are rapidly 
reaching the time when a community will reward the teacher as 
highly as it rewards the expert lawyer or doctor or engineer or mem- 
ber of any other business or profession. This does not mean that 
every teacher will earn as large an income as the most distinguished 
doctors or lawyers or engineers, but it does mean that the average 
teacher will be as well paid as the average lawyer or doctor or engi- 
neer. This standard has been reached now in some cities where the 
minimum salary for a beginning teacher is $1600. There are, prob- 
ably, only a very few lawyers, doctors or engineers who earn $1600 
the first year they enter upon the practice of their profession, after 
the probational period. 


The profession has heretofore never been on a par with the so- 
called ‘‘learned”’ or even the technical professions. One reason for 
this is that in the past teachers have not been as well trained as law- 
yers, doctors or engineers. In some states teachers entered the pro- 
fession directly from the graded schools without having had any spe- 
cial training for their business. In many states teachers generally 
entered the profession after graduation from the high school with 
only a very small amount of professional training, and often without 
any. But no doctor, lawyer or engineer would be allowed to practise 
his profession without considerable special training; and having had 
broader and deeper professional study he was much more of an ex- 

- (Continued on page 60) 
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| English Projects in Intermediate Grades 


BY RUBY MINOR, Supervisor of English, Training School, Kansas State Normal School, Emporia 


I—The School Magazine 
(Pees (UST how to launch a project 
2 so that there is a maximum 

"Sof purposing and planning on 
4 the part of the pupils seems 
to be one of the most difficult 
problems of the teacher, who 
is loath to relinquish her position as dictator. 
Many who are honest in the desire to follow 
amore modern course are equally embar- 
rassed in selecting a procedure which enables 
the teacher to be a guide and helper, and 
permits freedom for the pupils without the 
undesirable license which so often accom- 
panies a mistaken idea of initiative. 

Any attempt to describe a project must of 
necessity be somewhat futile, as it is ex- 
tremely difficult to reproduce in a realistic 
way an atmosphere which is the result of 
many personalities struggling for develop- 
ment and expression. It is this social at- 
mosphere which is one of the desired attri- 
butes of the project method. The limitations 
of this article will not admit of an exact re- 
production of every stage of development 
noted in a recent application of the method, 
but it is hoped that the account will be sug- 
gestive of possibilities in the field of English. 

The first week of school was spent in ac- 
tivities conducive to becoming acquainted 
with the pupils, that the varying interests 
and capacities of the different classes (4B— 
6A .inclusive) might be recognized. This 
made possible more efficient planning to meet 
individual needs, and the use of individual 
capital to the best advantage. During the 
first week pupils were given an opportunity 
to suggest lines of work in which they were 
most interested. Various kinds of reading 
were suggested, including almost all of the 
‘desired types’’; fairy tales, tales of ad- 
venture, and history stories seemed to be the 
most popular. Producing plays was unan- 
imously chosen as the favorite English class 
activity. Noone suggested composition as 
a favorite pursuit. 

During the second week an effort was 
made to develop a better school spirit, and 
to launch the project which the supervisor 
believed offered the best opportunity. The 
situation was built somewhat as follows: . 

Question: If you could have what you would 
wish how would you want our school to com- 
pare with other schools? 

Answer: Pupils unanimously voted that 
they wanted our school to be the best. Some 
even asserted that it was already the best. 

Question: Why should the Training School 
wish to be the best school? 

Answer: Obvious reasons were suggested, 
chief of which was the fact that Normal stu- 
dents from all over the state were sent to our 
school for the benefits of observation. As 
the pupils began-to suggest standards of 
achievement, some time was spent in listing 
these standards, which embodied ideals of 
conduct as well as attainment in subject 
matter, 

Question: How can we show that we are 








attempting to raise standards in our school? 

Answer: Various suggestions came in re- 
sponse tothis query. A few illustrations will 
show the trend of thought. (1) Tell other 
people about our school. (2) Have people 
visit us and see what we do. (3) Advertise 
in the Gazette. (4) Make signs and have a 
parade. 

Every suggestion was discussed and eval- 
uated by the class. Pupils decided that to 
talk too much about the merits of our school 
might appear boastful. The second sugges- 
tion seemed better, and led to the question: 
How can we interest others so that they will 
wish to visitus? This led to a discussion of 
what a city does to advertise or interest 
people in its welfare. The comparison was 
easily made, and pupils suggested that we 
might publish a paper. Since the Normal 
School and the Junior High School each pub- 
lishes a paper, it was suggested that we 
might publish a magazine. The relative 
merits of a newspaper and a magazine to 
fulfil our purpose were then discussed, and 
pupils finally voted to publish a magazine as 
a united bit of work for the Intermediate 
Department. It should be noted that the 
term ‘‘project’’ was not used in talking with 
the pupils. The planning was their own, 
and grew out of a felt need for our school. 
It was, therefore, a real project for them. 

Questions now came too fast to be an- 
swered. What shall we call our magazine? 
What shall we have in it? May we really 
print it? Who will be editor? How often 
shall we publish it? What shall we charge 
for it? When shall we put out the first 
copy? May we have illustrations and car- 
toons? 

These questions were taken up one at a 
time as problems for discussion. Each pupil 
was encouraged to express an opinion and 
support it by intelligent argument. In 
selecting a name, considerable originality 
was manifested. Each of the three grades 
met separately and by discussion and vote 
selected a name. In the regular Assembly 
period, presided over by a pupil chairman, 
the final choice of each grade was presented. 
Speakers from each grade previously elected 
by class vote were invited to speak in be- 
half of their choice. One representative 
from each grade was appointed as a com- 
mittee to count ballots. The parliamentary 
practice involved in this procedure was very 
helpful, and gave to the magazine an added 
dignity in the estimation of the pupils. 

In regular classroom periods a discussion 
of suitable contents resulted in the following 
suggestions: stories, poems, editorials, rid- 
dles, ‘‘tongue-twisters,’’ advertisements, 
clippings, jokes, essays, current events, car- 
toons, illustrations, and school news. An 
editorial staff consisting of one member from 
each grade was elected by class vote. The 
supervisor of English was elected managing 
editor by the vote of the Assembly. 

The largest problem now to be settled was 
that of printing. After a class discussion of 





possible ways and means the pupils of the 
various grades decided to divide into groups 
and write letters to the various persons whose 
assistance was desired. A much needed drill 
in the forms of letter writing resulted in very 
creditable letters to the director of the Train- 
ing School, the printer in charge of the 
Normal print shop, the professor through 
whom the requisition must be made, and the 
head of the Industrial Arts Department. 
These letters with the ensuing answers were 
read in Assembly and filed as business rec- 
ords. 

In the meantime each class exercise in 
English turned itself into a ‘‘booster’’ meet- 
ing for the magazine. It was discovered 
that the sixth grade, especially the boys, 
were much interested in poetry. As a prep- 
aration for the study of ‘‘September,’’ by 
Helen Hunt Jackson, pupils were asked to 
list ideas which were to them typical of 
September. After a fair-sized list had been 
placed on the board, the teacher read the 
poem while pupils listened for new ideas to 
add to their list. During this study the im- 
portance of ideas was emphasized. With the 
publication of the magazine always in mind, 
a pupil suggested that we write a September 
poem for the magazine. Some were eager 
to try; others were less confident and feared 
to try. A little comment on being ‘‘a quit- 
ter’’ soon turned the fear of failure into a 
desire to make an attempt at leaet. 

The class agreed that to write a class 
poem in which all could help might be easier. 
Here again was opportunity to stress the im- 
portance of ideas; for we really wished the 
pupils, to have something to say, instead of 
to have to say something. Soon different pupils 
suggested a beginning line, and the class 
chose the most promising to write on the 
board; then everyone worked to get a 
second line. Before the first stanza was 
completed criticisms came fast.—‘ “That 
doesn’t sound well.’’ ‘That is too long.”’ 
‘“‘That hasn’t any meaning.’’—Then we had 
to stop to discuss what a poem must have, 
beside ideas, in order to be poetry. The 
pupils decided that the words at the end of 
the line must ‘‘sound alike,’’ and that a poem 
must be ‘‘smooth,’’ ‘‘singing,’’ or ‘‘sway- 
ing.’’ The words ‘‘rhyme’’ and ‘‘rhythm’’ 
were suggested by another pupil and the 
class decided to use them in the future dis- 
cussion. It was thought best not to introduce 
other ideas about poetry at this time, as 
rhyme and rhythm were so important a part 
of the poem which we were consciously im- 
itating. (Later the class was delighted with 
some unrhymed lines full of poetic fancy 
which they found in a magazine published 
by another school.) The pupils soon dis- 
covered that every line need not rhyme. 
In less time than it has taken to describe it, 
the class had a first stanza and were eager 
to begin another. When the poems were 
completed, the pupils suggested that if we 


(Continued on page 75) 
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Interior Decoration for Elementary Grades—II 


BY BONNIE E. SNOW 








tation as an Art Supervisorinthe 
taught for eight years. After- 
engaged in editorial work. Re- 
done in collaboration with Mr. 
Manual Arts, Newark, N. J. 

tions are the “Industrial Art 
and Practice of Color.” Miss 


and at her studio home high in 
the Orange Mountains of New he travels abroad 


Jersey she devotes much time to 
illustrating and writing. he does not enjoy 
gazing upon the 
Madonnas of past centuries, nor even the 
architecture of famous cathedrals built hun- 
dreds of years ago. These things are for- 
eign to his life interests, and to the time in 
which he lives. Butnearly every man is in- 
terested in his home. He likes a chair that 
is comfortable; a couch that he can stretch 
upon in the informal ease of the family circle; 
a table that is firm and steady and ample; 
a light that is agreeable in its soft radiance, 
and so adjusted that he may read without 
eye strain. He may even come to notice and 
enjoy walls that are quiet and cheerful in 
their tone, and rugs that do not suggest 
flower beds. He will surely appreciate cur- 
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tains that let in the light and that do not ob- 
scure window frames with stuffy draperies. 
In brief, the average American citizen isa 
man of common sense, When he sees that 
the observance of common sense in the choice 
of household furnishings is the basis of art, 
he will aid, abet and support art as heartily 
as he supports any other principle of right 
living. 

The way to bring the average citizen to 
the realization of the practical value of art 
is to begin with the children. Our schools 


T cannot be said 
of the average 
American citizen 
that he is deeply 
interested in art. 
This is because he 
does not see in 
that phase of art 
which has_ been 
brought to his at- 
tention any im- 
mediate applica- 
tion to himself. A 
Bonnie E. Snow visit to the Metro- 

Miss Snow made a national repu- politan Museum, 
schools of Minneapolis,where she | or to the Chicago 
ward, for twelve years, she was Art Institute, for 
cently her art work has been example, bores 
Hugo B. Froehlich, Director of | him beyond en- 
Her most important publica- durance. He has 
Textbooks” and “The Theory no desire to repeat 
Snow lectures on art subjects, the experience. If 
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are the best means we have of improving the 
rank and file of our great democracy. So in 
our schools we should consider the problems 
that must come to every man in the choice of 
his shelter—his home,—and we try to show 
that in these choices the principles of art 
must of necessity be either followed or trans- 
gressed. The law is inevitable. We either 
break it or observe it. We cannot obliterate 
it. We cannot even ignore it without disaster. 

In the previous article, a beginning prob- 
lem was suggested for first and second grade 
classes in interior decoration. The same idea 
—i.e., the making of a model house or 
room—may be used in third and fourth grade 
classes, except that here the children should 
make the room themselves, the cardboard 
being cut to size for them. Third or fourth 
grade children should cover the exterior of 
the room with paper, should plan windows, 
window boxes, a door, vines or flowers for 
the outside of the house. They should hinge 
the end walls to the back wall. If time and 
material do not permit the making of a model 
room for every child, a group of six or eight 
children may work under the teacher’s direc- 
tion on the same model, each child contribut- 
ing some part of the’ construction. In this 
way several complete rooms will result, offer- 
ing as many opportunities for the use of the 
furniture and furnishings which all may 
make. 

The little room shown in Fig. 1 is made 
from four pieces of cardboard. The floor, 
which is to project beyond the walls of the 
room, thus serving as a platform upon which 
the upright walls may rest, is 14 by 15 inches. 
The two end walls are each 9 by 13 inches. 
The back wall is 9 by 14 inches. No roof is 
used in this model. 

The walls should first be papered on the 
inside. Choose light gray manila paper and 
teach the children to piece and trim the paper 
accurately, so that the entire wall is neatly 
covered. The paper is to reach the edges of 
the cardboard, but is not to cover or fold 
around them. Now prepare a decorative bor- 
der for the top of the walls, —the ‘‘frieze,’’ as 
we call it. For this purpose, inch strips of 
cream manila paper must be ruled or folded 
into inch squares. With a half-inch cylin- 
dric printing stick and the end of a match, 
print with green water color or green dye a 
border similar to that shown in the illustra- 
tion. Paste this border to the top of each 
wall, matching the pattern and trimming off 
unnecessary lengths. 
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Stick Printed Design fer Pillows and Bedspread 


The next step is the planning of windows 
and doors. The teacher should discuss with 
the children the number and grouping of the 
windows, and the placing of the doors. It 
is not necessary that all the little rooms made 
by the class should be alike. In fact it is 
highly desirable that variety should be shown 
in the arrangement of windows as well as in 
other details. Rectangles of white paper, 
accurately cut and ruled with pencil lines to 
suggest panes of glass, are the best means 
of indicating windows. The illustration 
shows four windows madein this way. Two 
are grouped on the back wall and two are 
spaced on the right end wall. The size for 
each window is 2 by 44 inches. A door is 
placed near the front of the room on the left 
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end wall. It is made from a rectangle of 
white paper cut 3 by 64 inches. Small ob- 
longs are ruled in pencil upon it to suggest 
panels, 

Strips of white drawing paper, cut 4 inch 
wide, are used for baseboards and for win- 
dow frames. The illustration shows the plac- 
ing of these strips. 

The curtains are made of white crepe pa- 
per cut to fit the windows and stick printed 
in green. They are pasted in place over the 
windows. When this is done the two end 
walls are ready to be hinged to the back wall. 

The floor is the next problem. It is first 
covered with gray paper in tone a little 
darker than the walls. As in covering the 
walls, the paper is brought to the edge of 
the cardboard and pasted in place. For the 
rug, an eight-inch square of gray-green con- 
struction paper is measured and cut, to be 
used as a center field. Four strips of light 
green construction paper, each measuring 24 
by 12 inches, are prepared. These strips are 
laid off in half-inch squares by careful meas- 
uring and ruling. Half-inch squares of dark 
green paper are then measured and cut. These 
dark green squares are pasted in alternate 
half-inch spaces on the light green strips, 
making the pattern shown in Fig. 2. Astrip 
bearing the pattern is then pasted to each 
side of the eight-inch square. The corners 
are lapped, matched:and' pasted neatly. (See 
Fig. 2.) The rug is then pasted to each 


(Continued! on! pape: 72) 
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Picture Study —“The Strawberry Girl” 





N 1770 therecame 
to live with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds 
his little thirteen- 
year-old niece, Offy 
Palmer, whom he 
was to paint many 
times. She had lost 
her own father, and 
the great painter 
became to her a 
second father. In 
1773 he _ painted 
little Offy in ‘“‘The 
Strawberry Girl, ’’ 
in which she 
thought she looked 
far too young for 
her age. This was 
one of Reynolds’ 
first pictures of children—a group of por- 
traits which were to bring him much fame. 
He himself always considered it one of his 
best and most original canvases. Certainly 
its success encouraged him to paint many 
others, now widely known through repro- 
ductions. 

It is interesting to know that while ‘The 
Strawberry Girl’’ was his first notable child 
portrait, the last one from his brush por- 
trayed his little grand-niece, Offy Gwatkin, 
Offy Palmer’s own little daughter. Some- 
times one, and sometimes the other of these, 
is credited as being the little girl in the 
famous ‘‘Age of Innocence.’’ 

Reynolds had rare skill in picturing the 
ways of little children. To them he gave 
his best qualities of heart and hand and eye. 
He loved the children and they must have 
loved him, old bachelor that he was, or he 
never could have rendered them with such 
sympathy and skill. He gained their inter- 
est and made them feel at home in his big 
studio. There were little dogs and pet birds 
for them to play with, and the kind man 
amused them with his antics. And then 
when he had gained their confidence he 
would begin to paint them, very rapidly, 
picturing the freshness and fragrance, the 
softness, tenderness, and unfolding strength 
of the little people. 

**The Strawberry Girl’’ isarich and glow- 
ing canvas, all gold and brown, with accent 
notes of red in mouth, sash, and strawberries 
just visible in the long wicker basket (or 
‘‘pottle’’) which she carries on her plump 
little arm. The little girl, drawn three- 
quarter length, with dimpled hands folded in 
such a grown-up way, stands out like a beau- 
tiful flower. against the dark background, 
bathed in golden atmosphere. One does not 
soon forget this quiet, half-questioning, lit- 
tle girl with her round serious face and large 
far-apart, deep-set eyes, her hair softly 
parted over the broad forehead and gathered 
up under the odd turban. 

If you were to see the original of the pic- 
ture, as it hangs in the Wallace Collection, 
Hertford House, London, you would notice 
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how daintily, how exquisitely, Reynolds 
painted the delicate dress, all lace and little 
tucks and fine muslin;.and then you would 
realize more than ever how great a painter 
this Englishman was, for in spite of all the 
care he gave to the body of the child, it is 
the face that is the compelling interest in 
the picture. 

So much did Sir Joshua himself like ‘“The 
Strawberry Girl’’ that he painted several 
others almost like it, but none is so fine as 
the one in the Wallace Collection. In the 
latter, the face is more childlike, the hair 
more natural, the entire picture better in ar- 
rangement of line and mass. To the right 
in our picture you will notice a group of 
trees and a little branch of foliage pattern- 
ing themselves against a patch of lighted 





“THE STRAWBERRY GIRL” 


Why do you think that the 
painter of this picture called it 
“The Strawberry Girl’? 

Do you know who she was? 
Who the painter was? 

The artist portrayed her, and 
years later her little daughter, in 
some pictures which are famous. 

Can you mention one or more 
of them ? 

Can you close your eyes and 
tell what this picture looks like ? 

After you have studied the pic- 
ture, can you draw or paint it 
from memory, putting in the most 
important parts? 

Sir Joshua Reynolds lived in 
England, where he was deeply 
loved by his little friends as well as 
by the grown-up men and women, 
many of whom he painted. 

Do you think “The Strawberry 
Girl” picture would have been as 
beautiful if he had painted the 
dark background on the right of 
the canvas ? 

What would happen if the two 
sides of the background were 
changed in that way? 

Can you find any lines that re- 
peat the line of the little girl’s 
chin? Of her turban? 

What is the form of the trees 
in the distance ? 

Look all around you for lines 
and masses, for beautiful color, 
for all we have studied during the 
year, and you will see how much 
more beautiful the world will be- 
come to you. 











Picture Study Leaflet 


This leaflet may be cut out, pasted on a card, and 

used as a sight reading exercise or it may be copied 

on the blackboard for the same purpose. Also, pupils 

may copy the sentences on sheets of paper or in 

booklets to be used in connection with the miniature 
pictures provided on page 565. 


sky, forming a balance for the heavy darks 
and the interesting little woman-child who 
stands to the left of the center. 

‘‘The Strawberry Girl’’ finds a place of 
its own in the hearts of those who see it— 
a beautiful picture, lovely in color, and charm- 
ing in its simplicity and in its sympathetic 
rendering of childhood. 


THE ARTIST 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, the English painter 
whose picture we are studying this month, 
lived between the years 1723 and 1792. As 
a little boy he had the benefits at home of 
gentleness, kindness, education and culture. 
His mother was a gentlewoman and his 
father a clergyman who taught the grammar 
school in Plympton, a village four miles from 
Plymouth, in Devonshire, one of the most 
beautiful counties in England. It was here 
that Joshua was born and here that he lived 
his boyhood days with mother, father, 
brothers and sisters (there were eleven chil- 
dren all told). When he was a very little 
boy he began to draw, and draw well, and 
his father, wiser than some artists’ fathers, 
did not discourage him, although he really 
wanted him to study medicine. 

Even in after years when, as Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, he had grown to be one the great- 
est painters in the world, he did not claim 
that he had genius, but only that he had 
been industrious and had used his opportuni- 
ties. He possessed common sense and sound 
judgment, and was determined to succeed. 
*‘T will be a painter if you will give me the 
chance of being a good one,’’ he had said to 
his father when only a lad. So it was that 
his father, with the help of a sister, sent 
Joshua to London to study with one of the 
best-known painters of the day. After two 
years in London he went back to Devonshire, 
where he painted many of the people of the 
neighborhood and won fame in a small way. 

He remained for a few years living and 
working in Devonshire, and then sailed for 
Italy, the guest of his kind friend Admiral 
Kepple. He spent several years studying 
the old masters and trying to fathom their 
secrets, visiting, besides Italy, Paris, Bel- 
gium, and Holland, where he studied with 
much interest the paintings of Rembrandt, 
one of the greatest masters of all time. 

Reynolds desired to use the best in all, 
and this he did in so far as he knew how. 
Because of his receptivity he was able to se- 
lect and accept from the masters who had 
worked before him, filtering what he gained 
through his own thought and thus making it 
his own. That he was successful we know 
from his pictures, many of which stand as 
world masterpieces of their kind. 

A success from the time he opened his 
London studio, Reynolds had as sitters the 
greatest men and women of the day—states- 
men, musicians, architects, writers, actors, 
philosophers, and social leaders. To study 
the paintings of Sir Joshua Reynolds would 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds 
THE STRAWBERRY GIRL 


“The Strawberry Girl” was painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. It represents his favorite niece, 
Offy Palmer. It was the first of his best-known childrens’ portraits. The original of this pic- 
ture is in the Wallace Collection, Hertford House, London. Sir Joshua Reynolds was one of 
the first painters in the real English School, the majority of painters in England before his time 
having come from other countries. He had rare skill in picturing the ways of little children. 
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Practical Conservation of Books 


BY FRANK M. RICH, Principal School No. 19, Paterson, New Jersey 






=— 9HO of us does not recall vividly 
aN 44 one of those book-repair epi- 
at. Be demics when, in the joy of 
PASS A, ‘@ approaching vacation, some 
xs¢nq] teacher with confirmed opti- 
sais mism and a liberal supply. of 
library paste, gummed paper, gummed cloth 
and patent binders has turned a bevy of ex- 
cited children loose upon the books with the 
laconic direction to ‘‘fix’’ them? The result 
is great joy, but little benefit. Pages are 
irrevocably fastened together, a quarter or 
even half an inch out of alignment; useless, 
ungainly hinges of tape, tissue, and binders 
are applied in fanciful ways—until at least 
a crazy product results, too weak to hold to- 
gether, and too firmly stuck ever to be taken 
entirely apart. 
Book Repair Economy— 

Such ruinous amateur zeal might seem to 
justify a decision to send books wholesale 
to a bindery for repairs. But this is not 
necessary, and it is far from economical. 
Whatever may have been our policy before 
the war in matters of school expenditure, 
there is but one course that can be justified 
now. That is universal co-operation to reach 
the maximum of trueeconomy. When others 
have made supreme sacrifices for the general 
good, it will perhaps do you and me no harm 
to sacrifice a little of our time and energy 
to increase the available resources for carry- 
ing on necessary public work without adding 
to the burdens of the already heavily loaded 
taxpayer. A very material saving of money, 
out of all proportion to the effort required, 
can be effected, if librarians, teachers, and 
pupils will learn certain simple methods of 
preserving, cleaning and rebinding books, 
and then do their bit, for a day or two, 
wherever they are, to offset the rising costs 
of paper, labor and taxes. 

Book mending is not hard to learn nor to 
teach to others, though surprisingly few 
know anything about it. By employing the 
right method, even the worst books can be 
made presentable in a few minutes, and al- 
most as sound as new. The whole of the 
work is within the ability of the more care- 
ful of the upper grade pupils, and a good 
share of it can even be done by the little 
tots. It is good manual training, good econ- 
omy, and good ethics and patriotism. But 
right materials and right methods are essen- 
tial. 

Book Covers— 

The first step in the practical conservation 
of books should be taken while the book is 
still new, to protect the outside from wear 
and ward off stains and dirt. Book covers 
of heavy paper are widely used, and they 
have done good service, but they cost a good 
deal and are awkward to put on; they hide 
the distinctive, attractive bindings that add 
so much to the charm of the book, and they 
are not proof against rain water and ink. 
Decidedly better, in every way, is a coat 
of floor varnish painted over the whole out- 


side‘of the book. Varnish is soil, germ, ink, 
and water proof. It adds to, rather than de- 
tracts from, the appearance of the book. An 
active beginner can cover 100 books in an 
hour with a pint of varnish, which makes 
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Outfit for varnishing 





the cost in time and material considerably 
less than for the ready-made paper covers. 


Method of Varnishing Books 

The outfit for varnishing should include 
a good 23 or 3 inch brush that will not shed 
bristles; a pan for varnish, preferably with 
sides steep enough to hold the brush upright 
without touching the handle; astring, wire, 
or stick fastened across the top of the pan to 
drain the brush against; a little supply of 
turpentine and a cloth for cleaning hands, 
pan and brushes after using; and one or 
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Place book, back up, en 
the other side the tray 


more pieces of light board or strips of heavy 
cardboard to serve as trays for carrying 
varnished books from the work table to the 
shelves, floors, or desk tops where they are 
to stand while drying. 

Varnishing a book cover is not essentially 
different from varnishing anything else, ex- 
cept that a beginner is likely to scrape his 
brush the wrong way over the edge and leave 
a brushful of varnish to trickle into the pages. 
But there is a best way, and the worker may 
as well practise from the start a method that 
is neat and quick and that cuts down false 
motions toa minimum. Grasp the book by 
the pages with the left hand and hold it back 
up, horizontally. Dip the brush half the 
length of the bristles, and scrape off running 
varnish on the string, wire, or stick provided 
for the purpose. Begin in the middle at the 
top and draw the brush always downward or 
outward toward the outside edges and cor- 
ners. As in painting anything else, the var- 
nish must be spread thin and even, and 
well brushed out with some pressure, or it 
may exhibit a tendency to ‘‘crawl’’ or run. 
Be careful not to reverse the direction of the 
stroke or you are likely to scrape varnish in- 
side the covers. When one side is done, turn 
the wrist and paint the other side without 
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Hold book by pages, back 


setting down book or brush. When the book 
is done, set the brush upright against the 
side of the pan, and place the book, back up, 
on the tray, with the covers slightly open so 
that it will not be likely to tip over. In 
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Draw brush downward and 
outward 


horizontally 
handling while wet, place the fingers on each 
side of the pages near the back, and lift 
without touching the varnish. 

If trays enough can be provided, books 
can be allowed to dry on them without re- 
handling; otherwise papers will need to be 
spread on shelves, floor, or desks, and books 
transferred to them while drying. Books 
should remain undisturbed twenty-four hours 
or longer; then, after the edges on which 
they rested have been wiped with a turpen- 
tine rag, stand them upright in rows to get 
thoroughly dry without sticking. Books can 
be used in twenty-four hours if necessary, 
but will stick slightly if piled one upon an- 
other for a long period. 

This process is not limited to new books, 
but can be used to renovate the covers of any 
books. Old books will probably need to be 
varnished twice before they will look bright 
and glossy all over. The wearing qualities 
of all, even paper, covers are improved by 
this treatment, and the advantages from a 
sanitary point of view are_ self-evident. 
The longer it is used, the more favorable 
the user will be toward it. 

Book Mending— 

It is unwise to throw away books, even 
those that look hopeless. A little skill and 
patience will do wonders toward putting them 
back into usable condition. Even when too 
worn for repair themselves, old ones can be 
used to patch the rest. 

A complete book-mending outfit consists 
of a pair of long, sharp shears; a supply of 
cheesecloth for ‘‘backing’’ and for wash 
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Cross section of a 


“stitched” book 











Cross section of a 
“sewed” book 


cloths; a supply of dress lining or heavy 
craft paper for patches (ready-made book 
covers, new or old, work up well for this 
purpose) ; a large can of the best liquid glue; 
a toothbrush for spreading the glue; a pickle 
bottle or other jar for soaking brush; raffia 
needles; coarse white thread; coarse sand- 
paper for removing glue and fine sandpaper 
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for removing ink spots; a rubber eraser for 
pencil marks; and a supply of the trans- 
parent, gummed mending tissue sold by all 
school supply houses. Mucilage and library 
paste are useless for book mending; and 
gummed cloth even worse than that. 

The first step in a repair campaign is to 
have pupils look over books, arrange loose 
pages in their proper order, straighten out 
folds and ‘‘dog ears,’’ however small, paste 
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Stitched book before mending 


little pieces of transparent mending tissue 
on all tears across print, and erase pencil 
and ink marks whenever it can be done 
without injury. Missing pages should be 
located, and a strip of paper inserted with 
the number of the missing page protruding 
so that it can be seen at a glance. One or 
two of the old books will have to be used to 
supply missing parts of the others, and the 
paper strips show readily which ones can be 
used to the best advantage. Pages torn out 
of the binding should not be stuck in with 
transparent paper. In most cases the diffi- 
culty needs to be remedied by rebinding. In 
the few cases where pages are torn out of a 
binding otherwise perfectly sound, the torn 
page can be drawn across the glue brush, 
and the tiny thread of glue adhering will 
hold the page more firmly and neatly than 
adhesive paper could do. 

The Two Kinds of Binding— 

The method of repairing a badly worn book 
will depend somewhat on the way it is bound. 
Schoolbooks are of two general types—sewed 
bindings and stitched. Notice that stitching 
and sewing are not synonymous when applied 
to book binding. Both sewed and stitched 
books consist of a number of pamphlets or 
‘“‘signatures’’ sewed together and attached 
to a piece of cloth, which, in turn is glued 





Push needle through holes already 
made by the stitching machine 
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readily and lie open at any place, but stitched 
books are firm and unyielding. 

’ As the stitched book wears out, the cloth 
strips separate from the board covers; the 
stiching ravels from top to bottom; the cloth 
covering frays out at back and corners. As 
asewed book wears out, the signatures come 
loose from the cloth backing, or the backing 
from the boards; signatures tear apart into 
separate pages, and the cloth covering gets 
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Tie the thread as shown 
in the diagram 


more or less dilapidated. 

Let us mend a bad sample of each kind to 
illustrate the simpler probiems of book mend- 
ing. Here is anold primer—a stitched book 
in the last stages of dilapidation. One cover 
is off, the other hanging by a thread of the 
covering. Except for a couple of loose 
stitches, the pages have separated from one 
another and from the cloth strips. The 
book looks hopeless, perhaps, but a little 





Peel the covering back from the board covers a 
little more than far enough to let patch fit in 


practice will enable one to restore a dozen 
or more of these an hour. 
Mending a Stitched Book— 

The first step is to replace the stitching. 
Put six or eight strands of thread through 
the blunt-pointed raffia needle. Bind the 
cloth strips and the pages firmly together 
by pushing the needle through the holes pre- 
viously made by the stitching machine, and 
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Sandpaper the back Apply glue 
to the board covers. The difference is that, 
in sewed books, each folded signature is 
sewed separately through the middle of its 
fold, then glued to one strip of cloth; while 
in the stitched books, all the signatures are 
piled up, with two strips of cloth, one on 
each side of the pile, and the whole fastened 
together with one line of heavy cord or wire 
stitching, a quarter of an inch or so from 
the edge of the folds. Sewed books open 


New backing added 


Final step 


tying the thread as shown in the diagram. 
It is important to push the needle from the 
front through to the back, not the reverse, 
as the needle goes through readily only in 
the one direction. Ifthe book is badly worn, 
more than one stitch is necessary. In this 
case, use two needles, one at each end of the 
thread, and sew and tie as many stitches as 
are necessary. 

When the stitching has been replaced, the 
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cloth strips should be glued to the boar 
covers, the glue being applied to the stifi 

board surface rather than to the flexible cloth. 

When tightly pressed and thoroughly rubbed 
with a damp cloth, the book is sound excep‘ 

for the loose and torn cloth covering. Th« 

directions for mending this will be the same 
whether the book is stitched or sewed. 

Have a rectangular patch of cloth or paper 
cut wide enough to cover the back of the 
book, with an inch or so on each side to lap 
under the cloth covering. Peel the covering 
back from the board covers a little more than 

far enough to let the patch fit in. Use scis- 

sors at the edge if necessary. Now learn to 
put on the glue so that there will be plenty 
where it is needed and a minimum on the® 
outside of the finished book and on the fin- 
gers. Bend the loose covering back and 
brush glue over the exposed portion of boards 
and back. Replace the covering and rub 
down thoroughly. Before the glue has had 
time to set at all, peel the covering off again. 

The glue now covers all parts, so that the 
patch can be inserted, the whole rubbed 
smoothly with a moist cloth, and the result 
is a neat, firm patch, almost as good as new. 

A stitched book that shows signs of loosen- 
ing, or even one that is still sound, can be 
strengthened with little trouble 
running a needle and thread through the 
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out taking book to pieces 


Sewed book before 
mending 


holes made by the stitching, without taking 
the book to pieces. Open the front cover 
and put the needle through a hole near the 
edge of the pages. Bend back the opposite 
cover and draw the needle out. On the op- 
posite end of the thread have another needle. 


Sew this through the cloth covering as nearly 
as possible in line wit) the stitch hole through 
the book. Do the saine with the first needle 
through the back cover. The thread now 
runs into the book from the front and out 
at the back. By running both ends back 


into the hinge at the next stitch hole, 


pass- 


ing one end through the hole and tying it 
with a square knot to the other end, a firm 
stitch has been provided that will prevent 
any future raveling as long as thread and 
knot hold. A bit of glue on the stitch and 


knot is added protection. 
Mending a Sewed Book— 

Now let us try one of the larger, sewed 
books—a history for example. The con- 
tents, we find, come loose from the binding, 
and many of the signatures have been torn 
into separate pages. 

The first step is to peel the whole book 
separate from the cover. If the cloth bind- 
ing is not spoiled in the process, and is 
still firmly glued to the board covers, it is 
only necessary to smooth off the rough glue 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Localized and Vitalized Civics—Il 


BY FRANK J. LOWTH, Principal Rock County Training School for Teachers, Janesville, Wisconsin 


APPLYING IDEAS OF GOVERNMENT 

In order to inculcate the right ideas and 
ideals and to fix the right habits, spend 
much of the time devoted to civics in dis- 
cussing fundamental ideas of government 
and their application to local units, such as 
the school, the school district, the town, 
and the county. I believe that at least half 
the time available should be assigned to 
the subject of local government. This field 
should be emphasized far more than it ha; 
Been in the past. 

If a teacher will spend five or ten min- 
utes a day upon such topics as the following, 
using the oral method of teaching, she will 
do much to arouse what will probably be a 
life-long interest in problems of government. 
She will often have to tell facts outright, 
but she will also be able, by questioning, to 
elicit information or at any rate to arouse 
curiosity. The pupils may take some of the 
questions home as subjects that will interest 
their parents or adult friends, who will per- 
haps be able to throw light on the children’s 
difficulties. 

Here is a list of topics suggested in the 
**Manual- for Common Schools for the State 
of Wisconsin’’: 

Primary election — General election— 
County board meeting—Thanksgiving day— 
Congress convenes— Payment of taxes—Leg- 
islature meets — Washington’s birthday-—— 
Congress adjourns—Annual town meeting 
and spring election-—Arbor Day—Memorial 
Day—Fourth of July—Circuit Court Ses- 
sions—Work of the assessor—Health of- 
ficer—Roads and bridges—Care of public 
property—Naturalization— Post office—The 
Flag—Our Country—Governments of other 
nations, and qualities of their leaders. 

In presenting such topics the teacher will 
do well to strike while the iron is hot. She 
must take advantage of interest at a given 
moment, to discuss some event, date or oc- 
casion. The time when the county board 
is in session is the time to discuss the func- 
tions of that body, and when some contagious 
disease is prevalent or sanitary conditions 
have been praised or condemned is the time 
to discuss the work of the health officer. 

To take the children to the county seat 
where they can visit the courthouse and 
other county buildings will be the best sort 
of civics lesson. Such a visit is a red-letter 
day in the life of many a boy and girl. It 
may not be possible for all pupils to go even 
to the county seat, but many of them can 
attend the annual school meeting or a town 
meeting. Sometimes the teacher can take 
the pupils to a voting booth. Such direct 
observation is worth much, and the teacher 
should do what she can to promote it. Chil- 
dren sense their citizenship and the meaning 
of government only when it comes home in 
some way to their own lives and experience. 

A teacher should be alive and alert to 
what is going on in the affairs of local gov- 
ernment. The pupils should, of course, know 
the names of the members of the school 





board and of the town board. They should 
know where the town hall is located, if there 
is one, and, if there is no such building, 
where the town meetings are held; which 
member of the town board is a member of 
the county board ; what his salary is ; whether 
any member of the school board receives a 
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salary, and why. If pupils can be brought to 
think in concrete images such as are here in- 
dicated, then government will become a prac- 
tical everyday affair to them and not a vague 
set of lofty principles, with which they need 
not concern themselves till they are old 
enough to vote—years hence. 


WHAT TO ELIMINATE 

Professor George H. Betts, in his book 
‘*Classroom Method and Management, ’’ 
under the head of ‘‘Elimination of Obsolete 
and Useless Material, ’’ believes that the fol- 
lowing material has no place in the course 
in civics for the elementary school: 

Detailed analysis of method of electing 
the President. 

Detailed analysis of the court system and 
its procedure. 

Theoretical explanation of the division of 
powers. 

Theory of bicameral legislatures. 

Technical details of how laws are made. 

All abstract political theory that has no 
direct bearing on good citizenship. 

Names of unimportant state officers, 
with terms, salaries, etc. [NoTE: The writer 
believes that a teacher will do well to call 
attention to the salaries of certain national, 
state, county, and town officers. Pupils should 
use their imaginations to sense the situation. 
The Wisconsin state superintendent of schools 
gets $5,000 a year; so does the governor; one 
county probate judge receives $4,000, and 
the county superintendent $2,000. How do 
the salaries compare with a pupil’s father’s 
income? Why are some salaries larger than 
others? How much does the President of the 
United States get? How much do you sup- 


pose he can save? Why should a justice of 
the Supreme Court get a larger salary than 
the governor of a state? etc., etc. ] 

It should be recognized that a textbook on 
civics soon becomes out of date. You may 
find that it either omits certain facts or 
gives wrong ideas on some topics. Does any 
teacher, blindly following an old textbook, 
still teach that United States Senators are 
elected by the state legislatures? Do all 
teachers know, also, of the XVIIIth Amend- 
ment, proposed by Congress in 1917 and rat- 
ified by the necessary number of state leg- 
islatures in 1919? What is this amendment 
about and why is it that it has not been prop- 
erly enforced in so many places? What will 
the XIXth Amendment deal with when it is 
finally ratified, as it is sure to be in due 
time? In 1919 Congress proposed this XIXth 
Amendment, which has already been voted 
upon by some states and will be shortly by 
others. How are amendments proposed? 
How ratified? In using any textbook a 
teacher will need to be careful to see to it 
that she does not teach what once was true, 
butissonolonger. Every really good teach- 
er of civics must read closely /a ‘good~daily 
paper and at least one good current events 
weekly. Then she will be posted, and will 
not teach the worse than foolish things 
which the writer has known of teachers giv- 
ing to their pupils as most solemn truth. 


TWELVE TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 

(1) Beware of formal recitations from the 
textbook. Use the method of discussion. 
Encourage pupils to ask questions. Use the 
conversational method. Have pupils bring 
in problems. Utilize the problem idea and 
method. , 

(2) Make collections of useful material. 
Have a large, strong manila envelope or a 
good cardboard box devoted to civics. In 
this accumulate election notices, ballots, lists 
of officers, clippings from the county papers, 
notices of annual school meetings, Proceed- 
ings of the County Board, County Official 
Directory, county, town, and district maps, 
accounts of sessions of the probate court 
and the circuit court, tax receipts, ete. Ifa 
collection like this is once begun pupils will 
be glad to bring all sorts of useful material 
from time to time. 

(3) Make use of tabular outlines and dia- 
grams to bring out the large features of gov- 
ernment or any important matter which itis 
desired to fix in mind. 

(4) Assign the lesson in such a way that 
pupils will often find it necessary to look up 
the information in the library and to ask 
questions athome. Inall possible legitimate 
ways encourage and stimulate the spirit of 
inquiry and investigation. In civics teaching 
the development of attitudes, interests, hab- 
its, enthusiasm, is of greatest significance. 

(5) Make use frequently of the study-rec- 
itation, during which time the teacher and 
pupils together work up some subject, or 


(Continued on page 64) - 
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MAY-BASKET 


Designed by Helen H. Leland 











DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 


Cut from colored construction paper two basket shapes. Paper should be 8 inches square. Measure down 
on each side 23 inches for the points on sides of basket, and two inches in on bottom edge marks the width of 
bottom of basket. Handle is 10 inches by 1 inch. From pattern given, make a box out of drawing paper 8 
inches square. Paste this between the two basket shapes, putting the paste on the surfaces, which measure 5 
inches by 2 inches. Decorate with kindergarten papers pasted on to represent flower, or with colored crayors. 
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JHE preceding article on this 
4% subject, in the last issue of 
Normal Instructor - Primary 
fa Plans, discussed the impor- 
“geet tance of field tripsin thestudy 
of geography, the best meth- 
od of conducting such trips, and the draft- 
ing of maps or diagrams of natural features, 
such as streams. 

One of the most important lessons which 
may be developed from the field trip is the 
dependence upon rivers of the agricultural 
sections of our country. The miniature flood 
plain made by a tiny stream near the school- 
house leads us naturally to the great flood 
plains of the Mississippi and the Nile. The 
child can understand the type of soil which 
constitutes these plains; he can readily see 
why it is deep and rich; and out of this 
knowledge will grow an interest in the kind 
of food-plants which it will produce. 

The children, after learning the meaning 
of natural resource,should be led to discover, 
so far as is possible, all the natural resources 
of the neighborhood in which they live. 
Compiled by a roomful of thirty or forty 
children, each from an environment of his 
own, this list may be expected to be fairly 
comprehensive. If any important resources 
are omitted, these should be added by the 
teacher. Now is the teacher’s real oppor- 
tunity ; now is her chance to develop obser- 
vation and originality in her pupils. If 
there is any adverse criticism which may 
justly -be made of our public schools, it is 
this, that each child is made to run through 
a groove, as though each were an integral 
part of the material in some great factory. 
But in these lessons, as in those on land and 
water forms, the responsibility of discovery 
rests upon the child. The teacher should 
ask wise questions; she should tell the chil- 
dren just enough and just the right thing 
to awaken in their minds curiosity about the 
resource under discussion. 

As a type lesson in this field suppose we 
take the agricultural resource, wheat, —be- 
cause of its wide distribution over very di- 
verse areas of our country and because of 
its absolute necessity to rich and poor, old 
and young, city dwellers and farmers. If 
you can visit a wheat field, by all means do 
so. Of course no wanton destruction can be 
allowed. Respect by all for property rights 
must be established early among pupils. The 
children should go out with the idea that 
they are to observe from the edge of the 
field. Their minds should have been set 
working upon such problems as: How tall 
is this wheat? What does this tell me about 
when it was planted? What color is it? 
Does its color tell me anything about when 
it will be harvested? Which is the valuable 
part of the plant? Is the valuable part pro- 
tected in any way? From what is it pro- 
tected? What does this tell me about the 
climate in which wheat is grown? Is the 
rest of the plant of any value? In what 
kind of soil is it grown? Is the soil very 
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moist? Can wheat be grown in a very wet 
soil? Can it be grown in a very dry soil? 
Does wheat live when snow is on the ground ? 

If the children are quite small a list of 
such questions could be written on their 
papers before they go into the field, but in 
the upper grades it seems best to mention 
these points before leaving the room and 
then let the children study the plant in their 
own way. Justas long as individuals are 
found in society who possess no initiative or 
originality, just so long you will find indi- 
viduals in your classes who will get practi- 
cally nothing from such a lesson. But most 
children take joy and pride in working out 
things for themselves and most of them will 
come back to the classroom filled with infor- 
mation and eager to tell it toyou. Let them 
tell all that they saw. Of course do not 
permit their stories to be rambling; see to it 
that they keep to the topic under discussion. 
But in leading them to talk intelligently 
about the important things that they saw you 
are encouraging self-expression, which is 
one of the most vital instincts of the human 
race. It is the craving for self-expression 
that urges the poet, the painter, or the com- 
poser to toil and to sacrifice in order to pro- 
duce a masterpiece; but it is the same im- 
pulse that causes the housewife to delight in 
canning fruit and vegetables or in baking 
a cake, and brings satisfaction to the build- 
er and the engineer. Whether a child’s de- 
sire for self-expression will lead to some 
great artistic achievement or only to some 
homely task well done, the teacher, ordi- 
narily, will not be able to judge, but itis her 
place to see to it that under her guidance 
the development of this instinct is encour- 
aged. A second important result from the 
schoolroom discussion is the giving of knowl- 
edge to less observing pupils who have not 
the power to gain it for themselves. Those 
who fail to see anything in the field will 
frequently absorb facts quite readily when 
these are placed openly before them. 

Such a combination of field trip and class- 
room lesson on wheat should emphasize the 
effect of climate upon the production of this 
commodity. This leads naturally to the 
question: Is wheat produced in all the 
countries having this type of climate? Let 
the children turn to their wheat distribu- 
tion maps and find out. They will soon dis- 
cover that, unless modified by some other 
factor, this is the case. Thus the children 
will have developed for themselves one im- 
portant, fundamental, geographical principle 
upon which can be based a whole host of 
ideas which, if left to memory alone, would 
be uninteresting, time-consuming and then, 
after all the struggle, easily forgotten. 
But when once a principle is understood, the 
facts naturally adjust themselves. 

In the same way all the other natural re- 
sources may be developed. The children 
should study the other agricultural products 
of the vicinity; if possible, they should also 
visit a lumber camp, a sugar camp, a mine, 
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or any other place where raw materials are 
being prepared for the market. 

When the subject of industries is taken 
up, another interesting field trip can be 
made to discover a good site for building a 
big manufacturing plant or for locating a 
city. The schoolroom discussion in connec- 
tion with this field trip should be on the 
topic ‘‘Where I Located My City and Why.’’ 
A map-diagram should be made by each child, 
roughly in the field and carefully transferred 
to clean drawing paper in the schoolroom. 
Now we are ready to understand why New 
York is larger than Philadelphia; why 
Chicago has grown so rapidly in recent years, 
and all that host of facts relating to our 
great industrial world. 

Relate the past discussions of raw mate- 
rials to your discussion of industry and com- 
merce. What industrial plants are found in 
your city or the nearest city? Why are they 
there? Do the children find any relationship 
between the raw products found in the vi- 
cinity and the manufactures of the city? To 
use wheat again as an illustration, which 
cities do the children conclude produce flour ? 
They will soon comprehend the idea that the 
teacher is trying to bring out and they will 
not, as I did when a child, have to repeat 
over and over rebelliously, ‘‘Philadelphia is 
noted for carpets, rugs, lace curtains, etc. 
Pittsburgh is noted for the manufacture of 
iron and steel goods,etc.’? (Only in those 
days I could not put in the ‘‘ete.’’!) 

‘‘But how,’’ you will probably ask, ‘‘can 
we teach those raw materials and manufac- 
tured products which are not produced in our 
vicinity ? How can we teach cocoa, for in- 
stance, by a natural method if we live in the 
northern part of the United States ?’’ 

There are several ways in which this may 
be done. First, if you are todiscuss a plant, 
find out if there is a similar plant in your 
vicinity. If there is, let the children study 
that one first; then by the use of pictures 
compare the native plant with the other. If 
you can find no such plant near you, then try 
tosecure from a commercial museum a dried 
specimen of the kind you wish to present. If 
each teacher who comes into a schoolroom 
would try to get a few such products for her 
room, a good-sized collection could soon be 
made and, if carefully preserved, it would 
last for years. Next toa lesson from the real 
thing is one from pictures. Mostof the large 
commercial museums of our country have 
collected sets of slides upon tea, coffee, cot- 
ton, iron—in fact, upon nearly every great 
world industry—and the museums for a 
nominal price will send out these slides and 
a lantern to any school in the state. It is 
surprising that so few teachers avail them- 
selves of this splendid opportunity. 

The main difficulty in carrying out this 
type of work is the teacher’s own different 
mental organization of the material. It 
means some effort to readjust ideas that 
have been firmly fixed perhaps since child- 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 


The bow gun is an ancient weapon that was used by the 
archers to more accurately direct their arrows. Lay out the form 
of the gun on a piece of pine or other soft wood plank. Saw to 
shape and finish with a good sharp jack knife. Cut a groove in 
which to place the arrow and form and tack a piece of tin over 
the groove to hold and guide the arrow. Cut the mortise for the 
trigger. This can be done by boring holes with a bit and brace 
and squaring the corners with the knife. Make the bow and fas- 
ten to the gun with screws. Also make trigger and screw in 
place. Cut the notch above the back corner of the trigger for 
the bow string. For the arrow select a straight-grained piece of 
wood. Cut one end down as at (A) and make notches to hold 
the lead in place. Wrap a piece of heavy paper about the end 
of the arrow as at (B). Fasten the paper by binding with string. 
Stand the arrow up on end, melt pieces of lead in an old spoon 
or ladle, and pour into the paper mold. The lead will set before 
the paper burns, but do not be too anxious to remove the paper; 
allow lead plenty of time to harden. Remove the paper and 
round the end nicely with a knife or file and the arrow is ready 
to shoot. 
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Studies in Teaching the Principles of Health—VII _ 


BY ELIZABETH HAMILTON-MUNCIE, M.D., PhM, AND FLORENCE KEITH-HYDE, B.A. 


es in Health and Ways to Stop Them 


10 fairy story can outdo the 
“/{ marvels of Science _ to-day. 
y The feats of the dear old 


ve AS puny beside the possibilities 
eco of usable energy locked up in 
an ounce of ourown blood. Some of the fore- 
most scientists are now agreeing, it is re- 
ported, that the radium which glows so mildly 
in the dark on the dial of a watch has, im- 
prisoned within its atoms, the power of gen- 
erating enough force to drive a steam train 
ten miles; and that an ounce of lamb, for in- 
stance, during the gentle creature’s lifetime, 
could, if its atomic energy were somehow re- 
leased and properly applied, ‘‘raise the Ger- 
man ships sunk at Scapa Flow and pile them 
on top of the Scottish Mountains.”’ 

When we have recovered our breath and 
adjusted our minds in some measure to these 
possibilities, we would be most reasonable to 
ask, ‘‘Why, then—with so much latent en- 
ergy within us all—why should there be 
anzmic children, nervous, exhausted teach- 
ers and, saddest of all, the loss, in the. ripe- 
ness of mature wisdom, of our middle-aged 
business men, or the desolation of thousands 
of homes because a tired-faced mother has 
been obliged to fold forever her hands of lov- 
ing, efficient service? 

The world to-day is offering very clear and 
definite answers to this question. 

‘‘When men learn to appreciate the intelli- 
gence and rights of their own bodies and to 
treat these intelligent bodies with as much 
consideration as they would treat any other 
finely attuned instrument, there will be little 
work for the doctors and healers,’’ says one 
earnest lover of humanity. ‘‘Wondrous is 
the strength of cheerfulness, altogether past 
calculation its powers of endurance. Efiorts, 
to be permanently useful, must be uniformly 
joyous,’’ writes Thomas Carlyle. 

If we go no further, what practical solution 
have these two writers given us? Incorporate 
the two statements: Bodies are finely attuned 
instruments, possessing intelligence and hav- 
ing rights of their own, and dependent on 
cheerfulness to make permanently useful 
efforts. How does this agree with the facts 
of physiology already discussed in this series 
of Health Talks? Did we not find that “‘little 
nerve-cells, though doing ‘a man’s-size job’ 
with more than human intelligence, could not 
combat successfully with unhappiness’? We 
need go no further than a person’s state of 
mind, then, to discover one chief reason why 
the nerve-cells of the sympathetic nervous 
system, which control health, ‘‘leak’’ energy. 
(See March article in this series for physiolog- 
ical effect of unhappiness on heart action.) 

Of course everybody to-day recognizes the 
influence of mind over body and admits that 
the emotions have much to do with controlling 
physical conditions. Moreover, the human 





race is doing instinctively and unconsciously 
many wise things which co-operate with the 


faithful efforts of the nervous system. But 
the great constructive health movement of 
the present will be given a tremendous im- 
petus when teachers plan together clear sight- 
edly how to do systematically for themselves 
and for their pupils what many are now do- 
ing spasmodically. 

It is an amusing situation that finds our 
body-cells, as intelligent lives, demanding of 
us the right to ‘‘the pursuit of happiness’’; 
the right to ‘‘life,’’ or growth; and the right 
to ‘‘liberty,’’ or their own way of growing. 
Yet the justice of these demands is empha- 
sized by every phase of ill health, every 
‘‘leak’’ in the energy which each kind of cell 
is constantly generating. 

The next practical question before the 
teachers of America is how to stop these 
leaks in energy, which are evident in their 
own health and in the health of a large per- 
centage of their pupils, who are to be the 
mothers and the business men of the future. 
Itis perfectly plain that each moment of 
school life must be free from injustice to the 
recognized rights of cell-life if the public 
schools are to build perfect health. In other 
words, lessons and class exercise, and outdoor 
activities must not cause ‘‘leaks,’’ but must 
themselves increase healthful energy, or the 
power of cell-resistance. This splendid result 
will follow all school work and play which: 

1. Helps cells to grow by allowing them to 

use their pent-up energy. 

2. Allows cells to work in their own way. 

3. Keeps the child in a cheerful state of 

mind. 

This means that the splendid work of the 
schools in co-operating with homes to secure 
for children right materials for growth, in 
food and fresh air, needs to be followed by 
an evolution in methods of study, recitation, 
and play for the purpose of making every 
moment possible of a child’s life, and of the 
life of the teacher as well, one of health-bring- 
ing soul-satisfaction. 

The task before us, when reduced to one 
simple idea of suitable exercise for every 
muscle and for nerve cells, does not seem im- 
possible. Indeed, our hope of ultimate suc- 
cess looks bright when we consider the 
abounding vitality created in two short 
monthsatsummercamps. Moreover, we have 
some shining examples to point the way in 
the shape of ‘‘progressive’’ schools, now 
springing up all over our country.* Already 
many public schools are adapting themselves 
to progressive methods, with most delightful 
results. 

These happy results are just the same as 
have been secured by the best teachers of all 
ages who instinctively or consciously aroused 
in their pupils a certain alertness of body and 
mind, anexpectant interest, a focused atten- 
tion, and a readiness to act. Back of their 

*See ‘The Friendly Schoolmaster,” in February 1920 Good House- 
keeping, by Stanwood Cobb, Secretary of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Progressive Education, of which Dr. Charles W. 


Eliot is Honorary President. See also “‘New Schools for Old,” by 
John and Evelyn Déwey, and “‘Schools of Tomorrow,” by John Dewey. 


success, whether anyone realized it or not, 
must have been a freedom given to nerve and 
muscle cells to choose when and how long 
they should work or rest, and what kind of 
work they should do. The composite intelli- 
gence of a child’s cells and organs not only is 
equal to choosing in these ways, but if denied 
the right is thwarted in its efforts to build 
for the child 100% physical efficiency, no mat- 
ter how perfect the food and oxygen supply, 
or the habits of cleanliness. The choice of 
these intelligent cell-lives is plainly shown in 
achild’s normal desires,—those desires so 
common to childhood that they are regarded 
with ill-controlled impatience by some and 
kindly indulgence by others. The hour has 
struck when they are to be seriously consulted 
in mapping out any period of a child’s life, 
yet in such a way that children will not be 
self-conscious nor will they impose upon 
others. 

What the child wants is what the cells 
want,—to use his pent-up energy, to work in 
his own way, and to be happy. Since every 
normal child is happy when he is using his en- 
ergy in the way he wants to, our task reduces 
itself to one of making this possible in an at- 
mosphere of cheerfulness. How does a child 
want to exercise his muscle cells? Like every 
adult, he wants the exercise to seem to him- 
self worth while, either as play or as a means 
of learning something he himself wants to 
know. 

All a child’s mental activities at school 
must be as free from criticism as the physi- 
cal exercises. For mental work is but the 
making of ideas by physical activity of brain 
and nerve cells, to which, asis plainly proved, 
every kind of discomfort is weakening, and 
prolonged unhappiness paralyzing. It is very 
evident then that blame and censure are to be 
banished if the energy of brain and nerve 
cells is to be kept free from ‘‘leaks.’’ Not 
only the slow, dull pupils who try, but the 
lazy and the indifferent children, yes, and the 
mischievous ones as well, and the black sheep 
too, the incorrigible boy and the refractory 
girl,—all, if only for the sake of their com- 
munity, must no longer be treated or thought 
of with reproach. The poor scholarship of 
each is but a signal that the rights of their 
intelligent cell-lives have been somehow un- 
consciously denied, unless they are mentally 
defective, in which case each community 
should know, and care for them apart from 
other children who are normal. 

If we start right, that is, let the child feel 
that he is playing a game or choosing his own 
activity, there is no limit to his appetite or 
capacity for knowledge. His brain and nerve 
cells crave exercise even more constantly than 
his muscle cells. And they have almost un- 
limited energy during waking hours for ac- 
tivity governed by certain laws. 

The best child psychology to-day will bear 
us out, we think, in saying that most of the 
discipline problems, as well as most of the 
backwardness of school children, have arisen 
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from our own ignorance, as teachers, of these 
laws of mental activity. Unconsciously we 
have forced knowledge upon little minds that 
were not ready to digest it, or in distasteful 
forms which took away their appetites. Is 
it not true that many children in the public 
schools to-day have formed the habit of read- 
ing or listening to words that have no clear 
meaning to them and repeating these back to 
us with vague notions of what they are talk- 
ing about? How many boys and girls go to 
school with eager delight, or leave the school- 
room with that sense of satisfaction that 
lingers after a ‘‘movie’’? The truth is that 
the effort to keep order and attention in spite 
of broken laws of mental activity is ruining 
the health of thousands of young teachers to- 
day; and ‘‘leaks’’ in energy—from discour- 
agement, self-consciousness, fear of adult dis- 
approval, sense of inferiority or failure, and 
resentment of control—are seriously lessen- 
ing our children’s resistance to disease. 

And yet to secure the hearty co-operation 
of children in their education is like most 
things simple when we know how. One of 
the most fundamental activities of the mind 
is to make pictures. The child thinks in pic- 
tures, reads his mother’s state of mindin her 
face, pictures every word said to him, and 
each word in his primer. He can’t help it. 
The human mind is built that way. Just 
watch a child listening to a story. His emo- 
tions are raised to a white heat by the pic- 
tures he is making of your words in the little 
moving picture machine of his mind. Come 
to think of it, we all picture what we read. 
We can’t read any other way. Within the 
mind of each of us is Mr. Imagination who 
*‘produces’”’ the mental movie for which our 
reading gives the scenario. (See “How to 
Read,’’ by J. B. Kerfoot, Houghton Mifflin 
Company.) Why then should we expect 
children to read in any other way? Or how 
can we expect them to know what they have 
read until they have taken time to picture it? 
It is we who hurried them on, till they formed 
the habit of learning and repeating words by 
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rote. But now we know better. We are us- 
ing visual instruction and seeing its value. 
Can we not see also the value of presenting 
every new ideatoachildasapicture? Invite 
him to a “‘movie,’’ of his own producing, 
whenever he has a difficulty. This kind of 
mental exercise is restful and relaxing (and 
therefore healthful) because the mind has to 
make no effort for which it is unfit. Indeed 
the mind grows in control and strength by 
this form of exercise, 

For a practical illustration of one applica- 
tion of what we are suggesting, suppose you 
have decided to test the ‘‘mental movie’’ 
method for things that the pupils find hard to 
remember. Try the following Exercise for 
Mental Muscles : 

Why not begin with no warning,—just let- 
ting the pupils listen to a story. The very 
word ‘‘story’?’ commands happy attention. 
Suppose for instance that spelling is difficult, 
or that certain words are to be given for the 
first time, and that the words chosen are those 
that contain ze and et. Already one wise 
teacher has suggested in NORMAL INSTRUCT- 
OR-PRIMARY PLANS that only four words be 
included each day and that the children write 
them in the ajxw with their fingers, and also 
picture them in other ways. There are ways 
to intensify this method and to shorten the 
time needed for an adequateimpression. For 
example, take piece, niece, seize, and their for 
the first lesson and use the pictures accom- 
panying this article pasted on cardboard and 
copied in a size large enough to be seen by 
everyone when youholdthem up. First write 
the word piece on the board without comment, 
then say, ‘‘Let’s restawhile. I haveastory 
to tell you.’’ (Each time you say piece point 
to the word on the board or hold up a card 
with it printed in large letters, but without 
comment. ) 


JOHNNY’S TREAT 


One Saturday Johnny started out to go fishing. But 
as he passed the pantry window he saw Aunt Jemima 
making apple pies. They were the first apple pies 
that summer and there was nothing Johnny so enjoyed 


“The i and e run away and leave the p all alone” 
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“How many can see piece with the i and e gone ?” 


GE P 


“Can you see i and e from pie running up and standing in the empty 


places in piece?” 


as a piece of hot apple pie with 
cream and sugar. He hesitated. 
He wanted to go fishing. But he 
remembered that Aunt Jemima’s 
pies were always baked in about an 
hour after she put them into the 
oven. In his mind’s eye he could 
see a piece on his plate, with crisp 
brown crust. He saw himself lift 
the tip of the crust and look at the 
pieces of apple lying there like 
sacks of gold in a robber’s cave. 


SEIZE 


“Write the word seize or hold it up” 


TH R 


“Its letters run away to seize” 
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(Teacher—'*Who else can see them?—Who can see 
Johnny looking at the piece of pie?—What do you sup- 
pose he did?’’) 

Yes, his mind-picture of the pie settled the question. 
Hastily putting away his rod and line, and emptying 
out his bait, he slipped into the kitchen with an arm- 
ful of wood, and smiled sunnily at Aunt Jemima 
through the pantry door. 

**Yo’ g'long dar, chile,’’ grinned Aunt Jemima. 
**Tho’t yo’se a-gwine a-fishin’.’’ But she knew very 
well what had brought him back. 

**T thought you would need more wood for the stove, 
so I brought some cut into pieces just the right 
length.’’ 

‘*Wall, ef yo’ isn’t de ver’ image o’ you’ Daddy. 
He allers found some pieces jes’ de right len’th when- 
ever I had apple pies ter bake. ’N I reckon yo’ cal’- 
lates ter git a piece o’ pie jes’ like him.’”’ 

Johnny’s mouth watered at the sight of a row of 
neat pies all wound around the edges with white cloth 


‘ to keep in the juice. ‘*‘How soon’ll they be done?’’ 


**Yo’ jes’ happen aroun’ in erbout an hour an’ yo’ll 
find a piece awaitin’ fer yo’ all swimmin’ in cream and 
frosted wid sugar.”’ . 

An hour later, when Johnny’s mother entered the 
kitchen, she turned away with a smile from the pic- 
ture Johnny made, happily and very slowly devouring 
his big piece of crisp fragrant pie. ‘‘ You are too good 
to him, Jemima,”’ she said. But Jemima only laughed. 

**Yo’ know Marse John allers had ter have er piece 
special de firs’ time 1 baked apple pies ev'ry summer,” 
she chuckled. 

Teacher—‘How many can see Johnny eating? Can 
you see Aunt Jemima? Let’s play a new game called 
the ‘Picture Game.’ Let’s all shut our eyes and see 
if we can see Johnny eating his piece of pie. How 
many can? Now how many can see under the picture 
the words Johnny’s piece of pie?—That's fine. Now 
let’s play a funny trick with the letters. How many 
can see the 7 and the e in pie with little legs like 
this?’’—Show separate card with these letters pro- 
vided with the little legs made of straight lines.— 
‘“‘Who can see the 7 and e run away and leave the p 
all alone? How many can see piece with the 7 and e 
gone? Now can you see i and e from pie running up 
and standing in the empty places in piece ?’’ 

‘*Here is another word that looks like piece.’’—Write 
niece.—‘‘ Who can see the i and thee in each word run 
away and play together? What do your little 7’s and 
e’s du, Jack?’’—Encourage them to tell their own 
funny pictures, or to write them. This might end the 
first lesson. The next time, get the pupils to recall! 
their pictures of the antics of i and e, but have them 
see the letters in the right order when they are stand- 
ing still in their words. Now write the word seize, or 
hold it up, while you ask, ‘‘Who can see the apple 


THEIR 


“Write the word their” 


SEIZE 


“E and i dance on top of the letters 
similarly placed” 


pies cooling on a shelf in front of the pantry window? 
Now shut your eyes and see a dog’s head push in 
through the window. What kind of dog is yours, 
Sarah? Good. Now see the dog seize a pie and drop 
it with a yelp because it burns him. Who can see the 
words, The dog seized the hot pie ? 

**My letters in pre have cunning little legs. Have 
yours? Now thei andein my pie have run around 
and are dancing jigs on top of seize. Can you see the 
7 on top of e and thee on topofi? Can youshow us, 
Tom, how your i and e dance on the word seize ?”* 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Gymnastics in the First Grade 


BY MARY E. BURGESS, Teacher in School 12, and Supervisor of Swinburne Playgrounds, Albany, N. Y. 


UCCESS in the physical train- 
ing of little children is de- 
pendent largely on the teach- 
er’s love for her work, and 
on her personal interest in 

— = their health and happiness. 

To accomplish something worth while, in the 
limited time at our disposal, gymnastics, 
through simplicity and good system, should 
be thoroughly democratized. Little ones 

should in the very beginning comprehend 
fully what is expected, so that later they 

may be free and independent in governing 
their own actions. 
Simplicity : Commands given to the young 
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A Little Group Ready to Dance 





should be short and simple—clear enough 
for the youngest child to comprehend. Un- 
less he grasps the meaning, prompt response 
and correct execution cannot be expected. 

Variety of exercise, and good floor forma- 
tion, will secure quickest and surest results. 

To stimulate interest, and to present gym- 
nastics in an attractive form, it is well to 
divide the class into groups of four’s or 
eight’s, making the first one of each group 
leader. The leaders may wear caps of red, 
white and blue crepe paper. This, besides 
being pleasing, helps in the floor formation. 

If you are fortunate in having a gym- 
nasium, or some space outside, where the 
children can go for change of air and scenery, 
it is a splendid idea to line them up in the 
corridor and start the phonograph. 

Since children love rhythm, this will se- 
cure their interest, through involuntary at- 
tention, putting them in the right spirit for 
good work. 





“If you are fortunate in having some space outside” 


In single file, group after group, they may 
march in, forming circle, spiral, and back to 
circle. The teacher may fall in at any place. 
By imitation the class can join hands, con- 
tinuing marching, until music has ceased. 

Now the little people are ready for play. 
Good, wholesome, healthy play, that will 
bring a smile to every little face. Permit 
them to choose the games they like best, as 
full opportunity should be given for free, 
natural activity. Enter into the play, heart 
and soul, for imitation is an ‘‘irresistible 
impulse. ’’ 

This is a time of recreation for the class. 
Why not make it a period to which you also 
may look forward?—a time when you can 
forget intellect, and come in close touch with 





real, free, earnest children; when you can 
best foster character; when not only can you 
come nearer to your charges, but they can 
draw closer to you, knowing, respecting, lov- 





Shoemaker Dance 


ing, and trusting as never before, their cap- 
tain, who is their inspiration. 

After games, in order to arrange the class 
in open order on the floor, the class may, on 
command, resume marching. If the children 
are accustomed to marching across the front 
of the classroom, to rear, and down their own 
aisles, there will be no difficulty in having 
e2ch little group march across the front of 
the gymnasium, to rear, and down its own 
line. In this position the teacher may 
view the whole class. 

Running, skipping, jumping, hopping, 
imaginary plays, imitation, and the for- 
mal work may be enjoyed. To avoid 
confusion, and to use a time-saving meth- 
od, many pretty dances which little folks 





“1 See You and You See Me” 


like very much may be taken from this 
position. Little Bo-Peep; Hickory, Dick- 
ory, Dock; Shifty Shadows; The Music 
Box; Tap, Tap, Tap, Jim Crow; and 
fancy steps are among the many famil- 
iar dances. The Dance of Greeting, See 
Saw, The Seven Jumps, Jack Horner, I see 
You, and The Shoemaker Dance require 
circle formation; therefore on signals, each 
two lines may form a circle. 

Children have a tendency in the begin- 
ning to fuss over positions and partners, 
but this may be overcome gradually by 
suggesting and praising the slightest ef- 
forts. The command, ‘Ready—Begin”’ 
before each dance will give the time 
needed. Between each two dances, the 
simple command “Back on Line” will 
quickly bring class to position. 

After the imaginary smelling of roses 


(Continued cn nage 72) 
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A Mother Goose Outline to Color 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given children to trace, color and 
mount. The wise man wears a dull green suit with touches of red where the black is giv- 
en. The leaves of the bramble bush are green and dull red. Leave the hair white. 


tte 

















Duplicates of this page mailed to any address, 
postpaid, at 20 cents a dozen. No orders for 
less than one dozen, but if desired orders 


may be made up of an assortment of Mother 
Goos¢ Outtines and the double page posters, 
as shown on pages 40 and 41, at the prices . 


quoted for each. Both of these features 
_ appear in our pages every month. 


Next Month’s Mother Goose Outline 
The subject of this Outline in our 
June issue will be “‘Lady Bird, 
Lady Bird, Fly Away Home.”’ 











| There was a man in our town, 
And he was wondrous wise, 


He jumped into a bramble-bush, 
And scratched out both his eyes; 
OH And when he saw his eyes were 
Be out, 
With all his might and main, 
He jumped into another bush 
Z7 ~ And scratched them in again. 
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These designs were cut by inexperienced children under the direction of Miss A. Allison, Director of Art, Richmond, Va. 
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TULIP PAPER CUTTING DESIGNS 


be found at the bottom of this page. Before giving the lesson, if possible show a real tulip or a picture of one. 


Blackboard outlines, to be used with these designs in the classroom, will 
These designs may be used for booklet covers, etc. 


Primary Methods and Devices 


You may nolv in these early years do things With a touch as light as a feather Which later you cannot 
do with the pressure of a hundredWweight.—Froebel. 


May Plans 


By Mae Foster Jay 


OMES May, the month of flowers and singing 
birds, the pinnacle of spring. We have followed 
through the earlier months the awakening of the 

sleeping world, the miracle of new life. In May that 
life is at its gayest and happiest. Our pulses quicken 
to bubbling bird songs, to the riot of blooms, to run- 
ning brooks, to young lambs frolicking in the meadows, 
to the contented croak of the frog, to blue skies and 
the sun’s caressing warmth. All the world trumpets 
joy in living. Happiness is preached to us on every 
side. 

Lead the child to feel the value of happiness as an 
attribute of character which should be acquired, and 
the duty of giving happiness to others. 

May offers such a wealth of material that it is im- 
possible to make a study of all of the many things 
which interest us. We must content ourselves with 
general observations of the life of the seascn, and 
make an intensive study of but one or two fiowers, 
one or two birds, ete In each vicinity those subjects 
should be chosen for intensive study which may be 
most easily observed by the children. The following 
outline is, of course, merely suggestive. 


First Two Weeks 
DEVELOPMENT—IN PLANT LIFE 
Morning Talks 


May—the new month, the month of green leaves. 
What it brings—birthdays, May Day, Mother’s Day, 
Memorial Day. Memorize: 

Merry, rollicking, frolicking May 

Into the woods came skipping one day; 

She teased the brook till he laughed outright, 

And gurgled and scolded with all his might; 

She chirped to the birds and bade them sing 

A chorus of welcome to Lady Spring; 

And the bees and butterflies she set 

To waking flowers that were sleeping yet. 

She shook the trees till the buds looked out 

To see what the trouble was all about; 

And nothing in Nature escaped that day 

The touch of the life-giving, bright young May. 
George Macdonald. 


May Day—Let the children tell of their experiences 
in hanging baskets and of the happiness they gave in 
so thinking of somebody; of the baskets they received, 
and the happiness somebody else gave them in so re- 
membering them. Compare with the custom of send- 
ing valentines. 


May Pole—Tell the children of the May festivals in 
England and Sweden. Material may be foundin: The 
Festival Book, Jeanette Lincoln; George Plan Book 
for May; Reminiscences of Froebel; Baroness Von 


Buelow. To teach the children how one may impart’ 


happiness merely by being happy tell them the story 
of Pippa Passes as adapted from Kobert Browning’s 
poem in ‘‘For the Children’s Hour,’’ by Bailey and 
Lewis, and teach in this connection Pippa’s ‘‘ gladdest, 
merriest song’’: 


The year’s at the spring 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 

The hillside’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn: 
God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world. 

Mother’s Day—The significance of this day, which 
occurs on the second Sunday in May. Try to make 
the children realize that nothing can make Mother 
happier than her own child’s thought for her. Go to 
the woods to gather flowers for her. Memorize: —— 


Hundreds of stars in the silent sky, \ 
Hundreds of shells on the shore together, 
Hundreds of birds that go singing by, 
Hundreds of bees in the sunny weather, 



































BLACKBOARD SKETCHES FOR TULIP PAPER CUTTING DESIGNS 
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Primary Methods and Devices—continues 


Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn, 
Hundreds of lambs in the purple clover, 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn— 
But only one Mother the wide world over. 


Nature Study 


Let the emphasis this month be placed upon the de- 
velopment of plant life and the conditions—heat, light, 
moisture, and food—necessary to that development. 


THE DANDELION 


Observe the plants during the daily walks, notice 


where they grow, when they bloom, their manner of 
spreading out, the habit of the flowers of ‘‘going to 
sleep.’’ Dig up a whole plant. Study the root—its 
shape, size, length; let the children think what are 
its uses. (To hold the plant in the ground and to 
secure food for the plant. ) 

Let each child pick a leaf for study. See whether 
they can tell why the dandelion—meaning ‘‘Tooth of a 
Lion’’—was so named. ‘Talk of the uses of the leaf— 
it breathes for the plant, and it is sometimes used for 
food. Why is the root white and the leaf green? Per- 
haps the children can tell because of last month’s ex- 
periment with the grass seed. 

Let the child pick a flower. See who “‘likes butter. ”’ 
Talk, of the color of the flower, its attractiveness to 
bees. Why do the bees come to it? Let the children 
discover the pollen. Compare with that of the pussy 
willow. Why did the bee come to the pussy willow? 


See whether they can tell the uses of the pollen from 
their study of the willows. Notice how the flower is 
made up of many little flowers. If possible have one 
which has gone to seed for use also in this connection. 
That shows better how the flower is made, and tells 
the story of the pollination. Of what use is the little 
feather on the seed? Let the children see ‘‘if their 
mother wants them.’”’ Tell them that in so doing 
they are helping the dandelion plant—which wants its 
seeds scattered. 

Observe the hollow stem—let the children make 
curls. Notice the bitter taste of the sap. Of what 
use is the sap? Of what use is the stem? Let the 
children make chains of the dandelions. Talk of the 
happiness the dandelions give to children, and refer 
to the stories, The Legend of the Dandelion, and The 
Proud Apple Branch, which should be given in the 
literature period at this time. Let the children sing 
all the dandelion songs they know while they are out 
among these flowers. 


THE BEAN 


Present to the children first, if possible, the bean in 
the pod—it may have been dried so. Give each child 
a dry bean—lima is perhaps the best—and observe its 
color, shape, surface scar. 

Put the beans to soak, and later compare the soaked 
specimen with the dried specimen. Why is it larger? 
softer? Notice how easily the skin may be removed— 
of what use has it been to the seed? Open the parts 
of the bean and find the tiny plant and food stored 
about it. What does this little plant need to waken 
it and make it grow? 

Plant the beans and watch their growth. Let the 
children feel the responsibility of having them so con-. 
ditioned that they will grow. 

Plant a few soaked beans on damp cotton between 
panes of glass. After the beans have begun to grow 
turn the glass so that the roots will point up and the 
stem down. The children watch to see what will hap- 
pen. In this way establish the fact that the root and 
stem each has its own way in which to grow and will 
grow in that direction regardless of interference. 
Compare the beans growing between the glass with 
those planted in the ground. Which are healthier? 
Why? 

Interest the children in gardening at home. Talk 
of the farmer’s work at this season, what things he 
plants. Make many excursions to the woods for the 
purpose of gathering and learning to identify the 
spring flowers, Teach the children the necessity of 
picking only some of the flowers and leaving the others 
for seed. Too much stress cannot be laid upon this 
principle of preservation of plant and animal life of 
the different species. Memorize: 


GROWING 


A little rain, and a little sun, 

And a little pearly dew, 

And a pushing up and a reaching out, 
Then leaves and tendrils all about— 
Ah, that’s the way the flowers grow, 
Don't you know? 


A little work, and a little play, 

And lots of quiet sleep; 

A cheerful heart and a sunny face, 

And lessons learned, and things in place— 
Ah, that’s the way the children grow, 
Don't you know? 


Little Men and Women. 


How THE VIOLETS CAME. 


I know, blue modest violets, 
Gleaming with dew of morn, 
I know the place you came from, 
And the way that you were born. 
When God cut holes in heaven— 
The holes the stars look through— 
He let the scraps fall down to earth: 
The little scraps are you. 
McMurry and Gale, ‘‘Songs of the Tree-Top and 
Meadow.’”’ 


Literature 


May, and Daisies, both in ‘‘Little Folks’ Lyrics,’’ 
Frank Dempster Sherman; The Proud Apple Branch. 
and The Straw, the Coal, and the Bean, both in 
“*Classic Stories for the Little Ones,’’ McMurry; The 


Oak Tree and the Linden, The Little Pine Tree Who 
Wished for New Leaves, The Legend of the Dande- 
lion,and The Daisy, all of these stories included in ‘‘ For 
the Children’s Hour,’’ Bailey and Lewis; The Indian 
Legend of the Arbutus, in ‘‘Primary Plan Book for 
May,’’ George; Robin and the Violet, in ‘‘A Little 
Book of Profitable Tales,’’ Field; How the Beans 
Came Up, in ‘‘In the Child’s World,’’ Poulsson; The 
Cherry Tree, in ‘‘Songs of the Tree-Top and Meadow,”’ 
McMurry and Gale; Jack and the Beanstalk. 


Music 


Lovely May, in‘‘ Merry Songs and Games,’’ Hubbard; 
Oh, the Lovely, Lovely May, and The Violet, both in 
**Songs and Games for Little Ones, ’’ Walker and Jenks; 
Dandelion, Little Yellow Dandelion, and The Violet, 
all in ‘‘Songs of the Child Worid, No. 1,”’ Riley and 
Gaynor; Daisies, in ‘‘ Songs of the Child World, No. 2,’’ 








flowers and the breasts of birds. 








SPRING PAPER CUTTING POSTER 
Designed by Elizabeth Timmons under direction of Flora B. Potter, Art Department, State Normal 
School, Whitewater, Wisconsin 


To make spring poster, use as a background, sheet of black construction paper 9” x 12”. 

the following parts in medium green: the bird houses, foliage and stems of plants, the wider strips 

at the bottom of the poster and the strip at the top. 

flowers and the the narrow strip at the base of poster. 

Or, if you wish another color scheme, use a light neutral orange 

for background, with dark brown bird houses, band at top and bottom; blue for the birds, the 
flowers, and tiny strip at base, and green for foliage. 





Make 


Make the body of the birds blue, also the 
Use touches of orange as centers to the 
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Primary Methods and Devices—continues 


Riley and Gaynor; The Wild Violets, in ‘‘Churchill- 
Grindell Song Book, No. 1’’; Apple Blossoms, Sweet 
Springtime, Dandelions, and The Daisy, all in ** Church- 
ill-Grindell Song Book, No. 2’’; The Violet, in ‘‘Songs 
for Little Children, No. 1,’’ Eleanor Smith; We Plow 
the Fields, in ‘Songs for Little Children, No. 2, ? 
Smith; Dandelion, in ‘Song Stories for the Kinder- 
garten,’ > Fill: Around the Maypole, May Song, and 
Spring Song, all in ‘‘Holiday Songs and Everyday 
Songs and Games,’’ Poulsson ; May (Old English), in 
**Eleanor Smith Music Course, Book 1.”’ 


Games 


English May Game, Cornish May Dance, and Swiss 
May Dance, al! in ‘‘ Popular Folk Games and Dances,’”’ 
Hofer; Farmer in the Dell, and Oats, Peas, Beans, and 
Barley Grow, both in ‘‘Children’s Old and New Sing- 
ing Games,’’ Hofer. 

Have a Maypole erected for the children in the 
school yard and keep it throughout the month. Let 
most of their games and rhythm work be done around 
it. Teach various of the dance steps suggested in 
books mentioned above. When the children have 
learned to handle the colored streamers gracefully and 
are proficient in a few simple dance steps, let them 
give a May Festival for their mothers. Make an ex- 
cursion to the woods to gather flowers for trimming 
the pole for this occasion. Since we are Americans, 
let the children choose a different queen each day. 
Dramatize the stories told in literature period. 


Drawing and Construction 


Illustration of stories by charcoal or crayola, also 
on the blackboard, or by cutting and mounting. 

Illustrate the Maypole dance by drawing or cutting. 

Set up a Maypole in the sand table for the dolls. 
Decorate the pole, cut dolls that will stand up, and 
group them around it. 

Paint spring flowers, spring landscapes. 

Make a booklet for Mother, to take home on 
Mother’s Day. 


Written Language 


Have the children write the answers to such ques- 
tions as the foNowing: 


What spring flowers are blue? 
What spring flowers are pink? 
What spring flowers are yellow? 
Where does the dandelion grow? 


The dandelion grows in the yard. 
The dandelion grows in the garden. 
The dandelion grows by the road. 
The dandelion grows in the flelds. 
The dandelion grows in the woods. 


Have the more advanced children write the poem, 
**Only One Mother,’’ in the booklets they make to take 
home on Mother’s Day. The younger ones can write, 
**T love you, Mother.’’ 


Reading 
rat stories in the school texts. 
upplementary: Why the Mayflower is Pink, and 
the andelion, both in ‘‘Nature Myths,’’ Metcalfe. 
(F. A. Owen Publishing Co. ; price, 7 cents.) 
Suggestions for blackboard lessons: Before going 
out to the Maypole write directions, e.g. : 
Take a pink streamer, Rose. 
Take a blue streamer, John. 
Take a yellow streamer, Marian, ete. 
Be Rose’s partner, Harry. 
Be John’s partner, Mary, etc. 
Skip to your places. 
Run to your places, etc. 


WuatT Am I? 


I am little and fine and white. 

Sometimes I grow very long. 

But I always grow down. 

You cannot make me grow up. 

If you stand me on my head T will turn around and 
grow down. 

You see I have to grow down to do my work. 

My work is to find food for a little baby bean that 
grows up above the ground. 

I feed the bean, and by and by the bean feeds you, 
little girl, little boy. 

So I am working for you, you see. 

What am I? 

Upon a day when many flowers have been brought 
into the schoolroom: 

Find a buttercup, Ethel. 

Find a violet, John. 

Find a Mayflower, Maud. 

Find an apple blossom, Fred. 

Find a cherry blossom, Harry, etc. 


Number 


Measuring the Maypole, the streamers, the distances 
apart the children stand. 

Continue giving problems: furnished by gardening— 
tell what proportion of the seeds planted have come 
up, ete. 

gre out the farmer’s fields in the sand table accord- 
ing to measurements given. 

Let children go to the Maypole in groups of twos. 
threes and fours. Count them in that way. 

Talk of the halves of the bean. 


Last Two Weeks 
DEVELOPMENT—IN ANIMAL LIFE 
Morning Talks 


Let the children lead in these. They will be eager, 
bubbling over—a part of the great outdoor joyousness. 
There are so many things they will be impatient to 
tell. Give them opportunity. Some one has seen a 


new bird, there are nestlings in a certain bird house, 
‘*What bird is it that sings a song like this?’’ etc. 

Music and poetry naturally take a large place in 
the opening exercises at this time—we think in those 
terms at this time of the year. Memorize: 


THE THROSTLE 
**Summer is coming, summer is coming, 
I know it, I know it, I know it. 
Light again, leaf again, life again, love again,’’ 
Yes, my little wild Poet. 


Sing the new year in under the blue. 
Last year you sang it as gladly. 

**New, new, new, new!”’ Is it then so new 
That you should carol so madly? 


‘*Love again, song again, nest again, young again,”’ 
Never a prophet so crazy! 

And hardly a daisy as yet, little friend, 
See, there is hardly a daisy. 


‘*Here again, here, here, here, happy year!’’ 
O warble unchidden, unbidden! 
Summer is coming, is coming, my dear 
And all the winters are hidden. 
Tennyson. 


A Happy THOUGHT 


The world is so full of a number of things, 
[’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. - 
Stevenson, ‘‘A Child’s Garden of Verses.’’ 


SINGING 
Of speckled eggs the birdie sings 
And nests among the trees; 
The sailor sings of ropes and things 
In ships upon the seas. 


The children sing in far Japan, 
The children sing in Spain, 
The organ with the organ man 
Is singing in the rain. 
Stevenson, ‘‘A Child’s Garden of Verses.’’ 


Memorial Day—its significance. 


Nature Study 


A talk in review about the conditions which are 
necessary to plant growth. What things does a little 
bird need to make it grow? How isit fed? How 
kept warm? What can we do to help the mother bird 
care for her young? Suggest that the children throw 
out crumbs, place water where the birds can find it, 
watch to keep the cat away, etc. Have similar talks 
relating to other forms of animal life—the lambs, 
frogs and toads, etc. What does Mother’s nestling 
need to make it grow? 


THE RED-HEADED WOODPECKER 


Compare with the robin as to size, bill, tail, feet, 
tongue, characteristics, habits. Distinguish male and 
female. Can the woodpecker sing? How does he show 





May Baskets 


By Ora Lovelace 


























On May Day lower grade children are delighted if allowed to make 
pretty baskets and fill them with spring flowers and candy. The old 
custom of making baskets and hanging them on the door knob for Mother 
expresses love for Mother, and unselfishness. It serves not only as profit- } 
able busy work but the children delight in making their baskets attractive 
and in gathering violets, lilacs, or other spring flowers. 


spend their pennies for the candies their mothers like the best. The 
joy of the mother helps teach the child that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. 




















Often they will 
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Primary Methods and Devices—miiave 


his joy? Watch to see where he builds his nest, and 
how he makes it. Which nest is more safely hidden, 
the robin’s or the woodpecker’s? Do baby wood- 
peckers require the same food as baby robins? Tell 
the children how the little woodpeckers are fed by 
regurgitation. Does the woodpecker find his food in 
the same place a robin does? How can he hold him- 
self there on the tree so easily while he hammers? 
Watch to see if the young birds resemble their parents. 
Who is more neighborly with us, the robin or the 
woodpecker? In what way are both birds our friends? 


THE TOAD AND THE FROG 


Bring the spawn of one of these, or of both of them, 
into the schoolroom and watch the development into 
tadpoles, and trom tadpoles into frogsortoads. Talk 
of the conditions necessary to their growth—compare 
with those necessary to growth of plants and birds. 
Let the children feed them and care for them. Talk 
of the old toads and frogs which they are seeing along 
the walks and in the garden or by the brook. Of what 
use are they to us? How can we help care for them? 
How do they catch their food? Tell them how the 
toad’s tongue is adapted for this. 


Literature 


SOMEBODY’S KNOCKING 
There’s somebody knocking. Hark! Who can it be? 
It's not at the door! No, it’s in the elm-tree. 
I hear it again; it goes rat-a-tat-tat! 
Now what in the world is the meaning of that? 


I think I can tell you. Ah, yes! it is he; 

It’s young Master Woodpecker, gallant and free. 
He’s dressed very handsomely (rat-a-tat-tat) 
Just like a young dandy, so comely and fat. 


He’s making his visit this morning, you see— 

Some friends of his live in that old elm-tree; 

And, as trees have no door-bells (vat-a-tat-tat) 

Of course he must knock: what is plainer than that? 


Now old Madam Bug hears him knock at her door: 
Why doesn’t she come? Does she think him a bore? 
She stays in her chamber and keeps very still. 

I guess she’s afraid that he’s bringing a bill. 


‘I’ve seen you before, my good master,’’ says she; 
‘‘Although I’m a bug, sir, you can’t humbug me. 
Rap on if you please! at your rapping I laugh. 
l’m too old a bug to be caught with your chaff.’’ 

The Nursery, in ‘‘Songs of the Tree-Top and 
Meadow, McMurry and Gale. 


The Woodpecker, and What the Birds Say, both in 
‘*Songs of the Tree-Top and Meadow,’”? McMurry and 
Gale ; Robert of Lincoln, Bryant; The Oriole’s 
Journey, Legend of the Woodpecker, and Cupid 
and Psyche, all in ‘‘For the Children’s Hour,’’ 
Bailey and Lewis; The Nest of Many Colors, and 
Little Yellow-Wing, both in ‘‘In the Child’s World,’’ 
Poulsson; The Brown Thrush (by Lucy Larcom), in 
**Childhood Songs’’; The Bluebird, in ‘‘Songs from the 
Nest,’’ Miller; The Little Doves, in ‘‘ Pinafore Palace,”’ 
Wiggin and Smith; The Lark and the Farmer, Aesop; 
The Child’s Wish, in ‘‘Stories to Tell,’’ Julia 
Cowles; A Lesson of Mercy, Alice Cary; Toad, in 
**Wonder Stories,’’ Andersen; Frogs at School, in 
**Songs of the Tree-Top and Meadow,’’ McMurry and 
Gale; The Boys and the Frogs, Aesop; Memorial Day, 
in ‘‘In Story Land,’’ Harrison; May Thirtieth, in 
**Cat-Tails and Other Tales,’’ Hovwliston. 

Music 

The Woodpecker, in ‘‘ Modern Music Primer,’’ Nevin ; 
The Bird’s Nest, The Happy Lambkin, and The 
Froggies’ Swimming School, all in ‘‘Songs of the Child 
World, No. 1,’’Riley and Gaynor; The Woodpecker, and 
Bobolink, both in ‘‘Songs of the Child World, No. 2,”’ 
Riley and Gaynor; The First Flying Lesson, The 
Birdie, The Wise Old Owl, Tiddledy Winks, and The 
Tin Soldiers, all in ‘‘Small Songs for Small Singers,”’ 
Neidlinger ; The Owl, Frogs at School, and A Little 
Toad, all in ‘‘Churchill-Grindell Song Book, No. 3’’ ; 
All the Birds Have Come Again, The Blue Bird, and 
The Birdies’ Ball, all in ‘‘Songs and Games for Little 
Ones,’? Walker and Jenks; The Oriole’s Nest, and 
Humming Bird, both in ‘*Progressive Music Series 
Primer. ’’ ) 

Games . 


Fly, Little Birds, in ‘‘Songs and Games for Little 
Ones,’’ Walker and Jenks; Fly, Little Bird, in *‘Songs 
of the Child World, No. 1,’’ Riley and Gaynor; Over in 
the Meadow, in ‘‘ Fountain Song Book,’’ O. A. Wads- 
worth; Soldier Boy, Here Comes One Soldier March- 
ing, and Have You Seen the Soldier? all in ‘‘ Children’s 
Old and New Singing Games,’’ Hofer. 

Drawing and Construction 

Illustration of stories by drawing or cutting. 

Illustration to show where the robin builds his nest 
—where the woodpecker builds his—where the lark 
makes hers, etc. 

Modeling of birds, bird nests, frogs, toads. 

Cut flying birds. Make blackboard border of them. 
Paint the woodpecker. 


Written Language 

Let children write answers to such questions as these: 

What birds have blue in their plumage? 

What birds have red in their plumage? 

What birds have brown in their plumage? etc. 

What birds can sing a song? 

What birds can hop? 

What birds can walk? 

What birds can wade? 

What birds can run? ete. 

What birds nest in a tree? 

What birds nest on the ground? 

What does a toad eat? 

What things can a frog do? 

What things can a bird do? 

What things does a little bean need to make it grow? 

What things does a little bird need to make it grow? 

What things does your little brother need to make 
him grow? 

Reading 

Seasonable stories in school texts. 

Supplementary: Four little Cotton-Tails at Play, 
Smith (Chapter relating to May) and The Woodpecker, 
in ‘‘ Nature Myths,’’ Metcalfe(both published by F. A. 
Owen Publishing Co., price of either 7 cents.) 

Blackboard lessons: Write these questions upon the 
board. Children read silently, then answer. 

‘What bird is a mason? 

What bird is a carpenter? 

What bird is a weaver? 

What bird is a fisher? 

What bird is a drummer? 

What can a robin do that a woodpecker cannot do? 
(One child whispers his answer to the teacher who 
writes it for the others to read.) 


A robin can run. 
A robin can weave a nest. 
A robin can sing a song, etc. 
What can a woodpecker do that a robin cannot do? 


A woodpecker can drum. 

A woodpecker can build a nest in the limb of a 
tree. 

A woodpecker can go up the trunk of a tree, etc. 

What things can a robin and woodpecker both do? 

They can fly. 

They can hop. 

They can make nests for their little ones. 

They can keep the eggs warm. 

‘They can keep the little birds warm. 

They can feed the little birds. 

They can teach the little birds to fly, ete. 


Write simple descriptions of common birds upon slips 
of paper, e.g. : 

I am smaller than a robin. 

My back is blue like thesky. 

My breast is brown like the earth. 

I sing a sweet song. 

I live in a bird house. 

What am I? 


Give each child one of these slips, he reads it silently 
to himself, then when all are ready, each child in turn 
reads his slip to the class, answering the question, 
**What am I,’’ and the others judge whether or not he 
has answered it correctly. 


Number 


Talks about the comparative sizes of families in 
bird and other animal life—how many young in a 
family of robins, of woodpeckers, of frogs, of sheep? 
One is how much larger than the other? etc. 


How many froggies went to school? How many 
children come to our school? How many more in our 
school than in the froggies’’ 


Estimate sizes of tadpoles at different stages. 


Go outdoors for regular number game work. Keep 
scores for ring toss, bean bag, or tenpins, orally. 


Garden Lessons for May 
By Edna S. Knapp 


These lessons may be written on the blackboard for sight reading 
lessons, The children may copy them in booklets illustrated with 
free-hand drawings. 


WHAT MR. CORN SAYS 


66 VEN very little folks ean raise me in their gar- 

E; dens. I am a native American, too. I was 

growing here when Columbus crossed the blue 

ocean. Now I outrank all other crops raised here, 
even wheat and potatoes. 

‘<I am easily raised and make cheap food for men 
and animals. People in the South know better how 
to use me than people in the North. 

‘*T like to grow in a warm, rich loam. But I will 
grow in any soil not too barren or too wet. Get your 
father or big brother to spade up the ground six or 
eight inches deep before you plant me. 


**Sow mein May. Your father will tell you the 
right time for the place where you live. Grow me in 
hills two and a half feetapart. Make the rows of hills 
three feet apart. 

‘*Fertilize me well. Plants, 
plenty of good food to grow on. Barnyard manure or 
fertilizer from the store is good. The Indians used to 
put fish in the hills, you know. You should put a 
handful of fertilizer in each hill. 

**Put six kernels of sweet corn into a hill, or five, if 
you raise field corn. ‘This comes up more readily than 
sweet corn. Pull up the extra ones if more than four 
come up. Leave four plants in each hill. 

**Hoe me often until my tassels appear. In dry 
weather, hoe me often enough to keep the top of the 
ground soft. Keep the weeds away from me. 

‘*When I am ripe, pick me for food. Draw the ears 
of field corn to the barn. Dry them and then husk 
them. Do you know what used to happen in New 


like children, need 


England if anyone found a red ear? 


**At last put the ears into an airy crib. Then my 
kernels can be shelled and ground and are ready to 
feed you. See how much of me you can raise in your 
garden. Maybe you will belong to a Corn Club some 
day. 


WHAT MR. CABBAGE SAYS 


6é O you like me? Some folks say I am too 

D ‘common’ to be liked very well. Yet kings 

and famous people often like me. You re- 
member the Walrus spoke of ‘cabbages and kings’! 

‘*I grow almost anywhere, although I came from 
rocky shores in Europe. America raised half a million 
tons of me for winter use last year. I grow wild, but 
it is only in gardens that I form a solid head. 

**There are a great many different kinds of me. 
Few plants grow in so many ways. [am very proud 
of this fact. It ought to show you that 1am not too 
‘common.’ 

**By planting me at different times, you can have 
me to use right along. My seeds are very tiny, about 
the same size as mustard seed. Thereare sometimes 
100,000 of them in a pound. 

**T like a rich soil with a great deal of plant food. 
Treat me well and I will treat you well. Do you 
want to raise a hundred late cabbages to use next 
winter? 

‘*Then let’s ask your father to let you have a piece 
of ground one foot by two feet. See that the soil is 
made very fine and soft. Smooth it down well. Work 
in two handfuls of fertilizer. 

**Now sprinkle the seed lightly over the top of the 
ground. Youwill not need much. Don’t let the seeds 
be too close together. Then sprinkle enough fine, dry 
earth on top to just cover the seed. 

**Your plant babies can stay in the first bed until 
their second leaves show. They should be about three 
inches high. Then you will need to take them up gently 
and set them out four inches apart in rows ina second 
bed. 

‘*They can stay in the second bed until they are six 
inches high. Then they are ready to go where they 
will grow. Set the plants three feet apart in the row 
with the rows three feet apart. 


“Keep the ground free from weeds. By and by my 


leaves will grow so large they wili touch. Then you 
won’t have to hoe me any more. The plants should 
cover a plot twenty feet by twenty-five. Ask your 


father when I am ripe.’’ 


Spelling Device 
By S. F. Payson 


The foliowing spelling device has proved helpful 
and interesting to my little folks. I make a drawing 
on the blackboard of some article and write on it all 
the words relating to it, as illustrated below. Any 
article may be pictured and the words descriptive of 
it will generally be learned with much enthusiasm. 


CHIM-NEY 


BOTT 


WINDow poor 


winpow’ 





STEP 





HOUSE 
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_ Suggestions for Grammar 


Upper Grade Reading 
By F. A. Mealey 


LD-TIME methods of teaching reading are inade- 
O quate to hold the attention of and meet the needs 

of the American child. How often a child is 
asked to tell the story of a reading lesson which every 
other child in the class knows very well. This is prin- 
cipally a process of testing the child’s knowledge of 
the lesson and becomes very tiresome to the rest of 
the class. Unless the child telling the story is unusu- 
ally apt at story telling, the attention of the class will 
undoubtedly be turned to other things, for why listen 
to a story they know? 

‘he reading study period could be used to much 
better advantage by pupils than is generally the case. 
If anew reading textbook is given a child he will 
probably read every selection in the book before he has 
had it many days. Children are always anxious for 
new stories. A child thinks that if he has read astory 
he knows and understands it, and will not spend much 
time studying an assigned lesson unless the teacher 
explains with exactness just what must be done. All 
this takes time and necessitates much testing. Then, 
too, some children have not learned to like to read 
and would not think of reading a library book without 
the direction of the teacher. 


Such problems as these, which confront the upper 
grade teachers especially, must be solved by various 
methods. Reading recitations must be varied. Or- 
dinarily one day a week is sufficient to devote to oral 
reading alone, for when children are out of school most 
reading will be done silently. In developing a new 
lesson it is well to ask each child to be prepared with 
one or two thought questions about thelesson. Pupils 
should take entire charge of this lesson, asking ques- 
tions of each other and making corrections. This 
develops power of thinking and necessitates being 
familar with the lesson in order to ask intelligent 
questions. They will gradually see what kinds of 
questions are best and require the most thought. At 
the close of the lesson the teacher may ask a few 
questions, which, if no one can answer them, should 
be left for another day. If pupils enter into a discus- 
sion about some point, one may be asked to read a 
passage from the book which relatestoit. Each child 
will endeavor to find something difficult in the lesson, 
and by asking questions will use expressions from the 
book and thus increase his vocabulary. Some pupils 
will ask the pronunciation or meaning of words and 
others will be anxious to give the desired information. 
When the teacher feels that the children thoroughly 
understand the lesson and are able to read it well, an 
oral reading lesson may be had. If they really do 
understand a selection, it will be well read. 


Another method of securing a good interesting lesson 
is to ask each child to select one or two paragraphs 
and to be ready to explain and read them orally. He 
must know the meaning and pronunciation of each 
word. This means work withthedictionary. If each 
child is made to feel responsible for his part, he will 
be eager to hear the paragraphs chosen by other pupils 
and to see if they are well read. I have found that 
children usually choose the part of the lesson they en- 
joy most. This will not necessarily be an easy part, 
as some children like to show that they have mastered 
a difficult passage. If they have worked creditably on 
one paragraph, surely they have gained something. 

To create a love for reading, it is a good plan to 
allow each child to read a different book, usually one 
chosen from the school library. Care should be taken 
to see that the most interesting books are chosen for 
those not inclined to be great readers. These books 
may be read in school during the regular reading period 
when no other work has been assigned. When achild 
tinishes a book he should talk about it to the class or 





give a written report to the teacher. Children Jike to 
listen to book reports, and after hearing them often wish 
to read the book themselves. Two children may read 
and report on the same book. The teacher may act 
as a guide for all work but should leave much of the 
initiative to the pupils. 

Children should be taught to read the newspapers 
and magazines. Often they know little about them 
and do not understand how to go to them for reference 
to find important items. There are several weekly 
papers which have special departments devoted to 
current events as related to school work. A study of 
one such paper will prove to bea great help in under- 
standing topics of the day. 

Many interesting lessons may be arranged to include 
the use of papers and magazines. A child should have 
an incentive for all work if he is to put forth his best 
effort. In teaching reading it is well to remember 
that a pupil is learning to read in order that he may 
have a better understanding of the things that will 
touch his life, and that he may be of greater value 
in the community. 


Visualizing History 
By Lida C. Collins 


UST now we are hearing a great deal about ‘‘ visual 
J education’’—the advantages of presenting school 

subjects by means of an appeal to sight. Wehave 
just awakened to a realization of the value of sense 
perception as weighed against the attempt to retain 
facts in memory through sheer will power. 


The moving picture is comparatively new but the 
wonderful power which it has already exerted over 
the American people leads us to a realization of its 
educative power if rightly used, or to its menace if 
not controlled. Lessons illustrated by maps, drawings 
and especially pictures, bear fruitful results. It may 
be well claimed that the use of pictures—stereographs, 
slides, and films, marks a new era in education. A 
zest, formerly unknown, has been added to lessons; 
new life has been injected into hitherto dry subjects. 
For since the power of mentally picturing an event, 
as read or described, is found in comparatively few 
adults and in fewer children, the development of such 
an ability through visualizing aids is invaluable in the 
various branches to which it may be applied. 

It is claimed that most boys dislike history. It is 
true that if a boy looks upon a history lesson as a 
mere recitation of facts, with little bearing on one 
another, he will find it dry; but if he is brought into 
contact with the human side of the great men of our 
country or some other country; if he can understand 
the economic strife and political jealousies that have 
brought nations into war; if he can picture the ma- 
neuvers of an army, as he would a game of checkers; 
if he can see a cause and a result, —he will have gained 
an insight into human nature that will be valuable in 
life, and he will have developed a reasoning power 
that will stand him in good stead. 

A few years ago, at an informal gathering of some 
fifty people—nearly all of them professional men and 
women—a guessing contest was arranged as part of 
the entertainment. Pictures of the Presidents, of 
statesmen, poets, and inventors were mounted on card- 
board, and the guests were asked to name them. It 
was amazing to find how few of those present recog- 
nized the features of these famous personages. This 
experience led me to develop an ‘‘art gallery’’ for 
history classes. 

The two-cent Perry pictures of the Presidents and 
other notables were framed neatly by the pupils, who 
in this way bequeathed something to the classes that 
followed. The pictures were hung in related groups, 
but when we began to study the life or achievements 
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of any one man, we detached his portrait and hung 
it alone in front of the school, so that each pupil 
would become familiar with his appearance. Boys, 
especially, like to relate different physiognomies to 
personal traits of character, for instance in the cases 
of Jackson, Grant and Lee, figures attractive because 
of bravery, honesty and moral courage. 

The pupils of the history classes were asked to con- 
tribute toward the cost of wiring the room for an im- 
proved lantern and of purchasing slides that might 
be left as a legacy to future classes. An interested 
father offered us the wire necessary to connect the 
third floor with the switchboard in the basement, and 
with the assistance of the superintendent the wiring 
was completed, the small fixtures were paid for, and 
enough money remained to buy sixteen excellent slides. 
To our delight, the school board boucht a good lantern 
and fifty additional slides for us, so we were thoroughly 
repaid for our efforts. 

I know that we all appreciated the lessons that were 
vivified by the lantern. To illustrate,—when we were 
studying the battle of Gettysburg a good map shown 
on the screen gave a definite idea of the relative posi- 
tions of Seminary Ridge and Cemetery Ridge, Round 
Top, Little Round Top, Devil’s Den, Wheat Field, and 
Peach Orchard, and prepared the class for good slides 
of each that followed. Pickett’s charge from Semi- 
nary Ridge across the valley could then be well under- 
stood. The stone wall that blocked the way of the 
Confederates, on the side of Cemetery Ridge, was seen 
to be similar to that other wall at Fredericksburg, be- 
hind which the Confederates entrenched themselves to 
meet Burnside’s attack. Soalso the pictured bluffs of 
Vicksburg made plain the difficulty involved in Grant’s 
undertaking to attack the city from the the river side. 


In ways such as these the geographic setting of de- 
cisive battles can be made plain, and a little reflective 
thought will enable a class to sense the advantages 
of opposing armies, and confront the real problems of 
the commanders. Having seen history in this way, 
oe seldom fail to develop a new interest in the 
study. 


Applied Spelling 
By Catherine E. Brown 


U have been out of school all these years, but 
can’t you remember your spelling periods as dis- 
tinctly as if only a day had elapsed? How I used 

to hate spelling! It was the same thing over and over 
every day; we studied the words over letter by letter 
until we had memorized them, then they were given 
out to us and we spelled them orally in turn as they 
were pronounced, or wrote them from dictation and 
exchanged papers. 

How do your. pupils study and recite their spelling 
lesson? Do they dread the spelling period or take an 
interest in it? Do your pupils memorize each word 
and recite it parrot-like, or do they see the word as 
a whole, know the meaning, and spell it intelligently? 


I came into a schoolroom of very poor spellers. They 
could not spell some of the simplest words correctly, 
and words that they did spell correctly in the spelling 
lesson were missed five minutes later ina history test. 
I resolved to give them shorter spelling lessons and 
longer study periods. I had them spell orally and 
write their lessons on the board. I talked, I scolded, 
I put them back to the first of the book, but all in 
vain. It seemed as if they must all have been born 
poor spellers, 


But one day I asked myself, ‘‘Why is it that these 
children will not apply their spelling?’’ I took a phys- 
iology lesson and picked out ten words that the class 
should have been familiar with. I pronounced the 
words, and 90% of those youngsters missed at least 
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two words; the other 10% missed at least six out 
of the list. I tried the experiment with other 
subjects, obtaining the same results. I resolved to 
shorten the reading, writing and music periods, to 
allow an extra spelling period in the morning. Each 
day I have the children go through some lesson, his- 
tory, reading, agriculture, etc., and have them list 
words they are not familiar with. I take the lists and 
arrange the words, eliminating some and adding 
others. Then I place those selected on the board 
where all the pupils cansee them. We take each word 
separately and discuss it as to meaning, pronuncia- 
tion and use. We look at the word carefully, then I 
cover it and have the children spell it in unison, or 
individually. By the time we have gone through the 
list all the words are learned so thoroughly that they 
will not be forgotten soon. I find an increased inter- 
est in geography and all the other subjects we have 
treated in this manner. Often the pupils have lists 
of words made out for several days ahead. For the 
afternoon period we use the regular text. I place the 
words on the board and we discuss each one separately 
as before; pronunciation, derivation, meaning and use. 
We sometimes make short sentences, using the words 
of the lesson. I have the children remember the word 
from the meaning as well as the meaning from the 
word, thus: Give me a word meaning cave—answer, 
cavern; a word meaning pleasing to the taste—answer 
delicious, ete. Often I have them bring to class sen- 
tences incorporating as many of the words in the lesson 
as possible. This stimulates the imagination with good 
results. 

1 have an attractive spelling poster on the wall each 
month on which the grades are recorded daily. They 
take much interest in this poster and make a great 
effort to win 100%. 

The last Friday of each month we have a spelling 
match. Sometimes we ‘‘spell down’’ and sometimes 
we have ‘‘railroad spelling matches.’’ The parents 
are interested in the friendly rivalry always aroused 
by this old device, so similar to the ‘‘spelling bees’’ 
of days gone by. 

We know that ‘‘If a child is interested he will at- 
tend, and if he attends he will acquire.’’ This is as 
true in spelling as in any other subject, but because 
there is less inherent interest in spelling itis incum- 
bent upon the teacher to make it interesting, so that 
the child is bound to learn. 


Practical Civics in New England 


By Roger A. Powers, Sub-Master, O.W. Holmes Junior 
High School, Boston. 

HE critics of our schools have found much fault 
T with the way in which civil government is taught. 

Often it is not really taught at all. The process 
in many cases is perfunctory. This is to be ascribed 
in part to teachers’ lack of knowledge of the subject, 
and in part to an all too common failure to understand 
the underlying spirit of our democratic institutions. 

How well we all remember the cut-and-dried chunks 
of petrified facts that were thrown at us in fifteen- 
minute lengths, and dignified by the name ‘‘course in 
civies.’’ 

Happily a disposition is now manifest to become 
better acquainted with the intricate groundwork upon 
which our government is built and its institutions 
maintained. Not long ago a party of school girls, 
representing six New Hampshire towns, visited the 
Capitol at Washington to see Congress at work, and 
to get at first hand an idea of. the workings of gov- 
ernment. In many New England cities and towns 


graduating classes have voted to do away with class 
photographs, class banquet, flowers, musie and other 
graduation accessories, using the money thus saved 
to visit Washington, not merely on a sightseeing tour, 
but for the purpose of obtaining practical information. 


It is not unusual to see a party of boys and girls 
under the guidance of a teacher in the gallery of the 
House of Representatives or the Senate, listening to 
the discussions and taking notes on the proceedings. 
In this way they are coming into direct contact with 
the process of making laws. 

The facts revealed by our participation in the great 
world war have brought home to us the absolute neces- 
sity of the establishment of Americanization classes 
in our schools, not alone for adults of foreign birth, 
but for the children of our own land. This can be 
done very effectively by organizing schools and classes 
into miniature legislative bodies, or into model cities 
and towns, for the study of the everyday problems of 
organization and maintenance, and to teach the duties 
and responsibilities of citizens. 

Recently I visited a civics class in one of Boston’s 
newly established intermediate schools. ‘Ihe discussion 
of the city charter I heard that hour would have done 
credit to a body of citizens. The inspiration of such 
a lesson will surely carry over into the later lives of 
pupils, so that they will become intelligent voters. 

In another city I listened to a lesson based on the 
mayor’s report, and was enlightened as to the munic- 
ipal finances. I wondered then how many citizens 
really understood the purposes of taxation as well as 
did those boys and girls. 

A small town in western Massachusetts has a ‘‘ junior 
town’’ in which its young citizens take a personal in- 
terest and assume responsibilities which their seniors 
well might emulate. They have studied the statutes 
diligently to learn the nature of their duties as citi- 
zens, and the town officers perform their duties faith- 
fully and well. At one town meeting the young citi- 
zens discussed town roads and automobiles, the project 
of selecting a site for a proposed high school, and the 
purchase of additional fire apparatus. The debate was 
as spirited and enlightening as could be desired. In 
this ‘‘junior town’’ taxes are levied and elections held 
with all the earnestness of rea! life. 

Such experiments in community civies carried out 
by children may be counted on to result ina fuller and 
more exact knowledge of our own government, and a 
better understanding of its practical operations. 


Investigation and “Reporting” 
By Ella M. Powers 

OME teachers have the faculty of making geog- 
S raphy a live and illuminating subject. I have in 
mind a little lady who is a teacher in the Everett 
School in Boston. The first time I visited her room, 
years ago, she was passing around some attractive 
photographs which she had secured at the Boston 
Public Library. These photographs were illustrative 
of Egyptian life, and just as I entered she was telling 
the children about the architecture of some of the 
buildings in Egypt, and more particularly about the 
egg and dart border which they were about to draw 
Whenever I go to that building, I invariably find 
myself attracted to the same room, inquiring what the 
teacher has been doing lately. Sometimes the children 
go to a park, or to some institution where geography 
is made more real. To learn something definite about 
Japan, they went to see the Japanese exhibit in the 
Museum of Fine Arts. There all the eyes of all the 


class were riveted upon the exquisite work of the little 
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almond-eyed people, and after this excursion the les- 
sons became very vivid and fascinating. 

Every day they announced some new thing they had 
seen among the treasures. One gir! told of the block 
printing done by the Japanese, a story absorbed, 
doubtless, from one of the museum attendants. These 
children recognize and know why Fujiyama figures so 
prominently in all the Japanese pictures. ‘They know, 
too, the difference between the real lacquer work and 
a cheap imitation of it. They recognize very readily 
the fine needlework of the Japanese ladies; the intri 
cate and exquisite carvings. They know and love the 
queer pagodas and are almost as fond of the cherry 
blossoms as are Japanese girls. 

After seeing the rich silks and embroideries, the) 
do not wonder that Japanese floors must be kept spot- 
less, for how could a Japanese lady sit on her floor i1 
such fine attire if the floor were notclean? After ex- 
amining real Japanese articles at close range, itis in 
teresting now for these pupils to take up books that 
tell about the Japanese and their life. This teacher 
knew well how to arouse interest, and how to impress 
thoroughly facts which, when read from a geography, 
might appear to be of only passing interest to the 


minds of her pupils. 


eighth grade one day recently was a resume of 

some part of the day’s work. The children were 
given liberty to select any part of the day’s program 
they might choose. 

One boy chose to write about the history 
He told in his composition the subject of the day’s 
lesson, something of the teacher’s introductory re- 
marks, the maps which were brought before the class, 
the reference reading which one member had done and 
reported upon and the points which had been most 
emphasized in the lesson. He mentioned those who 
had given good recitations, and he was cruel enough 
to mention casually those who had ignominiously 
failed. Now all this was good for the boy, for it fres| 
ened the lesson in his mind, it strengthened his mem 
ory, and he was all this time writing a composition. 

A girl in the class described the lesson given out by 
the drawing teacher. She described the assignment 
(horse-chestnut twig, drawn and painted with wate: 
colors); then she discussed several drawings which 
were held up before the class for criticism. She re 
ferred to the good and the bad points of the drawings 
made by the various pupils, and in well-chosen words 
she gave her own opinion as to which was the best 
drawing, and why. 

Another pupil chose to describe an experiment which 
had been made that day before the de 
scription was plain, brief, and altogether a creditable 
little composition. This work led to original obser- 
vations, friendly criticism and sometimes to good 
natured jokes. One boy in describing a friend’s at 
tempt to explain an example on the board, said ‘* Frank 
walked to the blackboard like a criminal going to his 
execution. We knew Frank was not master of 
situation.’’ Such remarks in the compositions were 
taken in the most friendly spirit by those who chanced 
to be criticized. 

The pupils were encouraged tu write up any 
sation which had occurred, questions and 
which had made a particularly strong impression uj} 
them, and descriptions of visitors and subjects whic! 
had come before the class for home discussion or read 
ing. ly 


Te subject assigned for composition work in’ an 


lesson. 


" 
ciass. 1S 


convel 
answers 


This form of composition work brought good! 
sults from many pupils who had always said, ‘‘! can 
not write anything.’’ 
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Chicken Little 


DIRECTIONS: Chicken Little is soft yellow, with darker 
bill and feet. Foxy Loxy is red-brown, with white stomach 


and white tail tip. Goosey Loosey is white, so is Ducky - 


Lucky. Turkey Lurkey is light brown with red wattles. 
Henny Penny is light gray with red wattles andcomb. Cocky 
Locky is reddish brown, with red comb and wattles. Fowls have 
orange feet and bills. Mount as shown, useing a strip of blue 
oatmeal wall paper 36” x 144”. The grass is shown by a strip 
of green oatmeal wall paper 36” x 5”. Outline heavily after 
painting. ‘The Adventures of Chicken Little,’’ a story in 
verse by Susie M. Best, will be found on page 45. 
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Duplicates of this double page 
poster mailed to any address, 
postpaid, at 40 cents a dozen. 
No orders for less than one 
dozen, but if desired orders 
may be made up of an assort- 
ment of these posters and the 
Mother Goose Outlines, as 
shown on page 33, at che 
prices quoted foreach. Both 
of these features appear in our 
pages every month, 
















2OSTER SUPPLEMENT.—The double page poster and 
Mother Goose page are to appear in Junior Instructor 
Magazine each month. In addition to this we can furnish 
you with another series of Mother Goose and double page 
patterns in convenient supplement form, The Supple- 
ment contains the following double age Dastares : The 
Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, John and 
His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, Polly and the pkins, 
The Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanks- 
giving Work, Also the following Mother Goose patterns : 
Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, 
The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle On, Jack 
Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little 
Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy- 
Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, Old 
Mother Goose, To Market, to Market. Peter, Peter, Pump- 
kin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks, It also con- 
tains a Poster, reproduced in full size and in colors, 
showing how to mountand colorthe patterns. Bound in 
heavy paper covers, postpaid, 50 cents 








Next Month’s Poster 


The subject of this double page poster in 
our June issue will be ‘“‘Boy Scout 


Camping.’’ 
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“The Lady With the Lamp” 


Ai Centenary Story of the First Great English Nurse 


BY JANE A. STEWART 


F you were to go to London 
you would see among the 
Cay <i sculptures on the great Cri- 

Kou i, mean Memorial Monument 

es oe DER Rey the figure of a woman holding 

a lamp—the first statue of a 
woman ever erected in England except for 
certain royal persons, like Queen Victoria. 

To this same ‘“‘lady with the lamp’’ Queen 
Victoria gave a beautiful cross, set with dia- 
monds, and King Edward VII presented to 
her when she was eighty-eight years old the 
Order of Merit, which is the highest honor 

an English subject can receive. 

Nowadays, of course, all good hospitals 
are provided with electric lights, but way 
back in 1854, when the Crimean War was 
going on, there were no such conveniences. 
Our ‘‘lady with the lamp’’ was Florence 
Nightingale, and the lamp was the little 
night lamp that she carried about through 
the hospitals in the Crimea, when she had in 
her charge the care of thousands of wounded 
and sick British soldiers. How much they 
suffered we cannot even imagine, but how 
much more they would have suffered without 
Florence Nightingale, and how much other 
soldiers since would have suffered—in our 
Civil War, the Franco-Prussian, Spanish, 
and Boer wars, and the great World War 
—nobody can tell. For ‘‘the lady with the 
lamp’’ was not simply a capable and sympa- 
thetic nurse, but she had wonderful execu- 
tive ability. When the call came for her to 
leave England and her work there as a su- 
perintendent of hospitals, how many volun- 
teer nurses do you suppose she was able to 
take with her? Only thirty! Think of that, 
and contrast it with the thousands of nurses 
who went to France in 1918 to care for Amer- 
ican soldiers. Yet Florence Nightingale with 
her handful of helpers went to Constanti- 
nople and fought against death during the 
terrible winter of the siege of Sebastopol. 
The hospital buildings (barracks and shacks) 
were unspeakably crowded. There were not 
enough medicines nor hospital supplies nor 
extra tents; there was a scarcity of food; 
and cholera, typhus and dysentery broke out 
among the troops. Thousands of men died, 
despite the unceasing efforts of ‘‘the Angel 
of the Crimea’’ as she was often called. Miss 
Nightingale herself, worn out by long hours 
of work and heavy responsibilities, fell ill 
with a fever. And although she recovered 
from this sickness, she was an invalid after- 
ward till the end of her long life. 

When one understands, even partly, how 
much Miss Nightingale had to contend with 
in the Crimea, one is not surprised that the 
experience ruined her health. For she not 
only had to fight disease; she had to strive 
just as earnestly against the system of gov- 
ernment red tape which threatened to tie her 
hands and cripple her efforts. The military 







Same 
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and medical authorities in the Crimea had 
become so used to delays—to the requirement 





that all requests for supplies must go through 
many hands for approval—that they had come 
to believe it impossible to get what was needed 
when it was needed. Miss Nightingale, be- 
fore she left England, had read of the terrible 
and unnecessary sufferings of the wounded 
because of official mismanagement. Accord- 
ingly, during the three days available before 
she sailed, she stocked the ship with every- 
thing possible that could be carried for relief. 








| “ A Lady With a Lamp” 


Lo! in that house of misery 

A lady with a lamp I see 
Pass through the glimmering gloom, 
And flit from room to room. 





_ And slow, as in a dream of bliss, 

_ The speechless sufferer turns to kiss 
| Her shadow, as it falls 

| Upon the darkening walls. 
| 
| 





_ As if a door in heaven should be 
Opened and then closed suddenly, 
The vision came and went, | 
The light shone and was spent. | 


| On England’s annals, through the long | 
| Hereafter of her speech and song, 

| That light its rays shall cast 
| From portals of the past. 


| A Lady with a Lamp shall stand 
_ In the great history of the land, 
A noble type of good, 
Heroic womanhood. 
—Longfellow, ‘‘Santa Filomena.’’ 














It was a wonderful cargo. The soldiers in 
the hospital, when they began to get broth 
and jelly to eat instead of pork and hard bis- 
cuits, thought they must be dreaming or de- 
lirious. Of course, these supplies could not 
last forever, but people at home became in- 
terested, and asked the government to let 
them help. The government said nothing 
was needed. A representative of the London 
“‘Times’”’ visited Miss Nightingale and asked 
her if this were true. For answer she took 
him through the hospital—four miles of cor- 
ridors. The result was that he was installed 
in a large room in the ‘‘Sisters’ Tower,’’ 
from which he distributed supplies provided 
through the ‘‘Times.”’ 

This year we shall celebrate what would 
have been the 100th birthday of Florence 
Nightingale, for she was born May 15, 1820. 
She died, ninety years old, in 1910; but it 
is easy to believe that her soul still ‘‘goes 
marching on,’’ for we know that it went 
marching on for years after her physical 
strength was gone. She did not rest after 
she became famous; in her sick room she 
never ceased to work for better hospitals 
and better nursing. When a great public 
subscription was taken up for her—it would 
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be $250,000 in our money—she declined to 
accept it for herself and asked to have the 


‘money used to establish a training school for 


nurses at St. Thomas’s, a famous London 
hospital. This school is known as the Night- 
ingale Home. On another occasion the ‘‘free- 
dom of the city of London’’ was to be pre- 
sented to her, and she knew that the address 
would be inclosed in a costly gold casket. 
This, she thought, would be wasteful, and 
she asked to have the $500 that would have 
been spent for the casket, given to charity. 

It is always interesting to know about the 
early life of people like ‘‘the lady with the 
lamp,’’ because we can often see how their 
parentage and surroundings influenced them 
to give their lives to the service of humanity. 
Florence Nightingale was not named fora 
person, but for a city, the beautiful and fa- 
mous city of Florence, Italy. It was there 
she was born while her parents were making 
a sojourneon the Continent. When she was 
taken home to England, it was to a fine old 
mansion called Lea Hall, in Derbyshire. 
A few years later the family built a hand- 
some house, Lea Hurst, a mile distant. 
Her father also owned an estate named 
Embley Park, in Hampshire, and Florence, as 
a happy young girl, played among the trees 
and gardens surrounding these comfortable 
homes, and grew up strong and healthy. 

At that time girls did not have as good a 
chance as boys to get an education except 
when their parents could afford to pay large 
sums for their schooling, and many parents 
did not believe in educating girls. But Flor- 
ence Nightingale’s father, seeing how eager 
his bright daughter was to learn, gave her 
the very best teachers that could be had. 
Very few girls, in those days, received so 
fine an education. She studied literature, 
science, mathematics, ancient and modern 
languages, music and drawing. 

Many stories are told of her love and care, 
as a child, for animals that were sick and in- 
jured. She came to be known throughout 
the neighborhood as a very skillful little 


nurse; and when she could not find a dog or 


a horse that she could do something for, she 
used to pretend that her dolls were sick. 

When she was twenty-four years old, dur- 
ing a trip on the Continent, she visited, not 
the great art galleries, palaces and cathe- 
drals, but the best hospitals that then ex- 
isted. She did this because she liked to 
nurse sick people and wanted to know the 
best way to do it, and because once, when 
there was illness in the Nightingale family, 
they had had a hard time to find a good 
nurse. There were no _ nurses’ training 
schools at that date and people had to depend 
on anyone whom they could get to come in 
and help. Most of those who called them- 
selves nurses were really very ignorant about 
many things which anyone caring for a sick 
person should know. 


(Continved on page 6°) 
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+S SURPRISE’ 


for Boys ¢ GIRLS 


TO MAKE 
& COLOR. 







Al Movine Picture Gi 


























Leave plenty 
room at 

each end of 

strip for 


handling it 







































DIRECTIONS 
Take an ordinary 
Butter Carton and cover 
it with thin paper. Next 
cut out the 2 doors from 
another piece of paper 
and paste them in place. 
The top door should. be 
cut on’3 sides so it will 
open. Also cut aslit on 
each side of the box. big 

















enough to let the card. 
board strip slide through. // 
The drawings on the 
strip may be traced and 
the verses written or 
printed : 





Mother Hubbard may 
be traced,cut out § colored. 


Both figures can be 
pasted to a cardboard base. 








2 
But the very next day 
Some friends came 
that way 
And left a basket of 
good things 


Without any pay’ « 


1- 
Old Mother Hubbard went to 
the cupboard 
To get her poor dog a bone 
But when she came there the 
cupboard was bare 


Jind. so the poor dog had none. 















































3. 4. 
And poor MotherHubbard While old Towser's ta 
Rubbed hard ! res 4 
Tek 7" an doggie delight 
e paskel of good things Jind the wayhis bones ai 
Was such a Surprise Whe surely a sete ——- 











Toy furniture may 
be used to complete 
the setting 
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Cardboard Wall 
lh) Zt to hide picture strip 
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as shown. :: 
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The Adventures of Chicken Little 


BY SUSIE M,. BEST q 





As Chicken Little, sweet and gay, 
Was in the woods one autumn day, 
A hazel nut fell on her head, 

And Chicken Little, frightened, said, 
‘The sky is falling—that is clear— 
Pll tell the king, he’ll want to hear.” 


And so, to carry out her plan, 

Our Chicken Little ran and ran, 

And on her way she met with many, 
And one of these was Henny Penny; 
Said Henny Penny, bowing low, 
“Pray, where does Chicken Little go?” 


Said Chicken Little, out of breath, 

‘Friend, I’ve been frightened most to death; 
The sky is falling! I’m no dunce, 

And I must tell the king at once!” 

Said Henny Penny, ‘‘That’s the thing! 

I'll go with you to tell the king.” 


Then merrily the two ran on, 

And when they had some distance gone, 
And came upon a hillside rocky, 

Whom should they meet but Cocky Locky! 
And Cocky Locky asked the two, 

“Where go you? May I go with you?” 


They spoke together in a flurry, 


“The sky is falling! Hurry! Hurry! 


Come join us, for we mean to be 
The first to tell the king, you see!” 
So Cocky Locky joined the train, 
And then the three ran on again. 


They crossed the plain, they crossed the hill, 
And on a pond with waters still 

They saw their friend, Dame Ducky Lucky, 
A poultry person, proud and plucky; 

When Ducky Lucky saw the three, 

She said, ‘‘What can your hurry be?” 


And Chicken Little spoke for all— 
‘¢ Say, would you like the sky to fall ? 
That’s what it’s doing and we go 


To find the king and let him know.” 
*T’ll join you,” Ducky Lucky said, 
And on the four companions sped. 


Before they’d gone another mile, 

They saw, beside a country stile, 

Big Turkey Lurkey calmly sitting, 

Who said, ‘‘Why are you madly flitting?” 
“Oh, Turkey Lurkey ! It’s appalling!” 
They cried. ‘“The sky above is falling ! 


And we companions four have vowed 
We'll gather up a little crowd 

And go together to the king 

And be the first the news to bring.” 
Up started Turkey Lurkey—‘“‘I 

Will join your company or die !” 


So now the five, full of their news, 


- Went racing on. ‘‘He’ll not refuse 


To give us each a fine reward,” 

Said Chicken little, breathing hard; 
‘‘The king will surely praise us some 
When we explain why we have come.” 


Now, in a den, a sly old fellow, 
Foxy Loxy, fat and yellow, 

Saw the five as on they raced; 
And Foxy said, ‘‘I’d die disgraced 
If I should let this lot get by— 
To lure them in I’ll surely try.” 


So out he came, and said, quite sweetly, 
‘‘Where go you five, stepping so neatly?” — 
They cried in chorus, ‘‘Don’t you know ? 
The sky is falling, and we go 

Totell the king!” ‘Then come with me,” 
Said Foxy, ‘‘and the king you'll see !” 


And then,—you’ll not believe, I fear: 
But it is true as I am here— 

The silly five, all loudly calling, 

“QO king! The sky above is falling !” 
Went into Foxy Loxy’s den, 

And never more were seen of men! 
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JOINTED TOY—THE SWAN 


Carbon or hectographed copies of these patterns may be made on heavy gray or brown construction paper and given to pupils to outline, cut and join. 
Paint bill and feet orange, with a black marking before eye. Join as shown, using small round-headed paper fasteners. 































Next Month’s Jointed Toy 
The subject of the Jointed Toy in our 
w_ / “A June issue will be ‘‘The Clown.’’ 
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Vacationing Down to Panama 


Ne ORLEANS the next stop,” called the 


porter, and eagerly we looked out of the win- 

dow to catch a glimpse of the city which was 
the first stop on our trip to Panama. This trip was 
one which my ‘‘pal’’ and I had been vlanning for years 
—in fact it had taken almost three years to gather the 
necessary wherewithal to make it, and we had sol- 
emnly promised each other that we were going to see 








American Houses in Panama 


’ 
everything as we went along, for nobody knew when 
we might travel this way again. So we were all eyes 
as the train came to a stop. 

Writers speak of individuality, artists of atmosphere, 
and tourists of sunshine and balmy air, and you will 
find all of these and more in New Orleans, about which 
still linger memories of the early French settlers. 
Many interesting spots are pointed out to the sight- 
seers as relics of the French reign. The people of 
New Orleans are proud of the Cabildo, where the 
Province of Louisiana was formally transferred from 
Spain to France and from France to the United States 
in 1803, and where the great Lafayette drank to the 
new republic; and they are proud of the French Opera 
House and the house of ‘‘Madam John’s Legacy.’’ 
Then there are old French courts and fascinating 
French markets with stalls where you can buy almost 
anything you want. When wandering through the 
French quarter, characterized by typical French homes, ’ 
one might almost imagine himself in the “old world."’ 

There are many other unusual things to interest the 
Northerner in New Orleans—the great bales of cotton 
and the darkies singing as they sort them ready for 
shipping. The racetrack attracts many, for the South 
always has loved and always will love horses and 


BY BEATRICE BARRETT 
Ilustrations from Ford Educational Weekly 


horse racing. And you mustn’t forget to pay your re- 
spects to the statue erected in memory of General 
Stonewall Jackson, standing in the iron-railed block 
known as Jackson Square. 

New Orleans proved so interesting that we were 
sorry to leave the city, with its beautiful southern 
homes, and its quaint historical reminders. But once 
aboard the steamer we were all excitement again, for 
the trip was a most pleasant one, and we were looking 
forward to Cuba. Our first impression promised much, 
for the first thing sighted was ‘‘Old Morro,’’ standing 
on an elevation commanding the harbor—a grim and 
forbidding relic of the Spanish rule; and then we were 
shown the spot where the battleship ‘‘Maine’’ was 
blown up. 

Landing at Havana, the strange ways, the Spanish 
tongue, the narrow streets and the quaint buildings 
proclaimed that we were ina foreign land. Havana 
is Cuba’s capital, so of course there her government 
is housed. Well worth a tourist’s visit are the House 
of Representatives, the Senate building and the 
**Palace,’’ in which the President lives. 

There are many other interesting places to tempt 
the sightseer—the famous Colon market, where Cuba 
does her shopping, the Carcel and Presidio, where 
guests enjoy the hospitality of the government (Carcel 
is Spanish for jail). The Columbus Cathedral, where, 
tradition has it, certain bones of the Great Explorer 

















Two Native Panama Belles 


lie enshrined; the Prado, the fashionable promenade 
and drive; La Fuente de la India—in plain English the 
‘‘Indian Fountain,’’ a remarkable work in marble, 
made in Rome—these should all be seen. Then there 
are two monuments which will be called to your at- 


tention, that of José Marti, Cuba’s great apostle of 
freedom; and the statue of General Francisco de 
Albeur, a famous Cuban engineer who established the 
Vento water system. One place not to be missed is 
the National Theater, one of the largest and finest 
theaters in the world, for Havana is devoted to drama 
and the opera. A cherished relic of the past which 
no true lover of Havana will allow the visitor to miss 








A Model School in the Canal Zone 


is the Spanish fortress La Fuerza, built in 1538 to 
defend Havana against pirates. 

Havana is a strange medley of the primitive and 
the modern—an automobile will pass through the 
street at the same time as a yoke of oxen driven by 
a dark-skinned native, or one may encounter a fruit 
vender with his basket thrown over the back of a 
horse and each pocket bulging with fruits for the 
market. 

At Havana we boarded the steamer again and 
started out, eager for more new sights. We finished 
the last lap of our journey to Panama when we landed 
at Cristobal. Here we spent a day in looking over 
the town. Wedecided we should not at all mind living 
in the canal zone, where there are houses built for 
tropical temperature, provided with screened-in 
porches, and set among palms and an abundance of 
flowering shrubs. They looked very comfortable and 
picturesquely different to our northern-trained eyes. 

Irom Cristobal we went by train across the Isthmus 
to Panama City, stopping en route at Gatun to see the 
locks, the dam and the spillway. Very different from 
the old towpath and the mule drivers of the old times 
are the locomotives which draw the big boats through 
the Panama locks. Watching a ship go through the 
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From a Distance Balboa Looks Like a City of Toy Houses 
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locks was fascinating, especially when we realized that 
the boat was being dropped inch by inch from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific. The water looks very 
still and calm in the locks but you realize its power 
when the spill gates are opened and the water comes 
surging through. Leaving Gatun the railroad skirts 








Native Quarters—Panama City 






“Old Morro,” Havana, a Grim and Forbidding Relic of the Spanish Rule 

















Gatun Lake and passes Gamboa, Pedro Miguel and 
Miraflores locks. 

And then we arrived at the city of Panama, the 
capital of the Republic, rich in color and in history, 
Spanish in architecture, cosmopolitan in peoples, but 
American in enterprise, as shown, for example, by 
trolley cars. And yet we felt as if we had been trans- 
ported to Rome as we went up Trivoli Hill and arrived 
at the Trivoli Hotel just in time for luncheon. 

One thing that impressed us in Panama City, and in 
all the cities of the Isthmus, was their cleanliness. 
Every building and street looked every day as if they 
had just been scrubbed. ‘The public buildings—and 
there are some very imposing ones—are generally 
Spanish in architecture. The building of which the 
Panamanians are proudest is the National Institute. 
Uncle Sam paid handsomely for the land used in 
building the canal and the Republic used the money 
to build the National Institute. They also havea 
White House here—not just like our White House in 
Washington. It is called the Presidencia, and is the 
home of the President of the Republic. When you 
visit Panama’s new City Hall you will be shown with 
pride the entrance door, which is made up of twelve 
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‘ Here is Housed the Cuban Government 


different native hard woods cunningly fitted together 
in an artistic design. 

One of the most interesting sights to us was Pan- 
ama’s famous sea wall,—a circus could give its entire 
show on the broad top. But the most fascinating spot 


(Continued on page 60) 











Native Huts of Grass—Panama 


Holiday Making —By a Principal 


regarding his or her occupation. Where thinking 
people are concerned, people who must needs work 
principally with their brains, each is likely to believe 
that his or her occupation is the most try- 


F recara man, every woman, has a definite opinion 


laughing at the recollection of ‘‘move up in the center 
of the car,’’ closing one’s eyes and in fancy letting the 
telephone jangle its head off. Some like to lie on the 
grass with a good book, and some believe with Mark 


Twain that if there is anything better than lying un- 
der a tree with a book, it is lying under a tree with- 

out any book. 
Some of you are of such studious nature that your 
delight will be derived from trying to read 





ing, and especially demands rest and 
recreation, something that will “‘lift a 
man out of himself.’’ And I rise to re- 
mark that if there is any occupation in 
the world where such is imperatively nec- 
essary, it is the occupation of the school- 
teacher. Therefore to school-teachers I 
particularly address these few remarks on 
holiday making. 

‘‘The summer holidays’’ is most expres- 
sive,—expressive in simplicity and in so 
many other ways that if one were to try 
to accurately define the word ‘‘holiday,’’ 
one would surely be kept as busy as a 
centipede with chilblains. 

Some resolve a holiday into deliberate 
loafing in a hammock under the shade of 
a tree; every now and then remarking: 
‘““Gosh! I hope it’s hot in thecity.’’ Some 
regard a holiday as the wonderful oppor- 
tunity to listen to an alarm clock, gurgle 
“Ring out, wild bells!’’ and turn over for 
another nap. Some systematically break 
every rule that binds to business life, 
snapping the fingers at the morning train, 








“Go to the Canadian Highlands of Ontario” 





Mother Earth’s secrets and determine the 
processes that have made scenery wild, 
rugged, and magnificent. If you are not 
in any of the above classifications, then 
pick out the parts that fit you and create 
a special classification, and my advice, in 
order to fit every desire, every class, is to 
go to the Canadian ‘‘Highlands of On- 
tario.’’ There you will find scenie gran- 
deur, restfulness, fishing, balsam-laden air, 
trees, grass, solitude if you like; and per- 
haps the best way to describe these holi- 
day scenes is to tell my own impressions 
as I saw them. 

Taking the Grand Trunk fron Toronto 
bound for Muskoka were numerous other 
excursionists, many from ‘‘ove- the line,’”’ 





all intent on some one of the means of 
recreation heretofore noted. Proceeding 
toward Davenport, we passed over a drift- 
covered area beneath which are great 
masses of paleozoic rocks, and I stopped 
at Davenport to see the old shore line of 
glacial Lake Jroquois, where the proces- 
(Continued on page 64) 








Civil War Days 
A History Lesson Dramatized 
By Ethel H. Robson 


HOW THE PLAY CAME ABOUT 
HIS little dramatization was written 
L and played to teach a lesson. We 
were studying the life of Abraham 
Lincoln, It was during the discussion 
of the Civil War that one little fellow 
said one day, *‘The Southerners were all 
bad men, weren’t they?’’ 
Immediately I saw that a lesson needed 
to be taught. The children had formed 
a biased opinion, probably from the fact 
that they belonged to the ‘‘North.”’ I 
wanted to emphasize the fact that each 
section had its side in the story. So I 
said, ‘‘We shall have aplay. One grade 
shall be the ‘North’ and one the ‘South.’ 
We will let each one of you show why 
you think you are right.”’ 
Thus the play came about, and I found 
it had the desired result. The last act 
attempts to portray the good feeling 


eh fa 





A Southern Lassie 


existing at the end of the struggle, the 
kindness shown the defeated side, and 
the greatness of the two gencrals. The 
dialogue between Grant and Lee is based 
on the account in Grant’s ‘‘ Personal 
Memoirs,’’ Vol. Ii, pp. 483-496, 


COSTUMES 


The costuming in the play was very 
simple yet effective. For the Northern 
soldiers, we procured anything blue that 
we could. Most of the boys wore blue 
overalls. It was a simple matter to find 
blue coats. To the front of the coat we 
pinned a strip of blue paper on which 
was pasted a row of gilt buttons. We 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Play for Memorial Day | 


ACT I 
THE NORTH 


ter singing '‘ Yankee 
to front of stage, talking excitedly. 


Stripes. ’' 
Girl—Oh! how I wish this’ terrible, 
terrible, war was over! 


are fighting for what we think is right. 
President Lincoln knows best. 


wouldn’t be a great nation any longer. 
We could never be great and prosperous, 
if we allowed the country to be divided. 

2nd Soldier—It was Lincoln who com- 
pared the country to ‘‘a house divided 
against itself.’’ 

1st Girl—And Daniel Webster said, 
‘‘Liberty and Union, now and forever, 
one and inseparable. ’’ 

2nd Girl—Our view has great leaders 
behind it; like Andrew Jackson who 
said, ‘‘Our federal Union, it must be 
preserved. ”’ s 

8rd Girl—My father says that the 
Union is not merely a league of statcs, 
but that it is one nation, and not to be 
destroyed at the will of any state. 

4th Girl—That is right; and now we 
are having to fight to save the Union. 

5th Girl—I suppose you boys will be 
called out at any moment. 

1st Soldier—Well, when we are, we 
shall go gladly, even though it will be 
hard to leave you all behind. 
(Old Lady enters and approaches Ist 
Soldicr, her son.) 
Old Lady—You must go for your 
country, my son, and for that flag. 
**Never dream but of serving her as she 
bids you. No matter what happens to 
you, no matter who flatters or who 
ubuses you, never look at another flag, 
never let a night pass but you pray God 
to bless that flag. Remember that bc- 
hind all these men you have to do with, 
behind officers and government and pco- 
ple even, there is the Country Herself, 
your Country, and you belong to IIcr as 
you belong to your mother. Stand by 
Her, asyou wouldstand by your mother. ”’ 
(Quoted from .‘‘The Man Without a 
Country.’’) 
(While Old Lady is speaking, some 
bow heads while others face her, listen- 
ing with respect.) 
(Bugle sounds ‘‘First Call.’’ It may be 
played on piano. A serious expression 
comes on the faces of all.) 
Captain—That means we have to go, 
boys. 
Girls—Oh! We knew this would come! 
(Begin to cry.) 
(‘‘Assembly”’ sounds. ) ° 


Captain (coming forward and _ then 
turning back to audicnce)—Company, 
fall in! (This would properly be done by 
the 1st sergeant, if the full army cere- 


Setting: **Boys in Blue’’ and girls en- 
le.*’- Allcome 


Soldiers have caps in hands.. One sol- 
dier carries a flag, the _‘‘Stars and 


1st Soldier—Yes, so do we; but we 


If the 
South were allowed to secede we 


monial were observed. Here a military 
drill, manual of arms, etc., may be in- 
troduced, if a Boy Scout leader or re- 
turned soldier can be secured to drill the 
boys. At least they should learn, at the 
command, ‘‘Fall in!’’ to line up in two 
ranks, or one, tallest boys at right (the 
audience’s left), and execute the follow- 
ing commands of captain: ‘‘Company, 


“Northern and Southern 


attention!’ ‘*Right dress!’’ ‘‘Front!’’ 
**Count fours!’’ ‘‘Squads (or Fours) 
right, march!’’ ‘‘Column right, march!’’ 
‘toute step, march!’’ ‘This will. take 
boys off stage to rear in a military man- 
ner. At the last command they begin to 
whistle ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,’’ which grad- 
ually grows fainter and fainter till lost 
in distance. [lave drum beat time if 
possible. Girls stand aside to lot boys 
pass, and turn to wave till they are out 
of sight. Then they come forward, hold- 
ing hands.) 
Girls (togcther)— 
~ Oh! for the Union, boys, 

IIo! for the Union, boys, 

Go for the Union, boys, 

Heart, hand, and gun. 

Shoulder to shoulder, boys, 

Younger and older, boys, 

Colder and bolder,-boys, 

Every mother’s son. 


(Walk off stage slowly, arms about 
one another, humming ‘‘ Yankee Doo- 


dle. *’) 
ACT II 
THE SOUTH | 
Setting: ‘‘DBoysin Gray’’ and girls en- 


ter singing *‘Dixic.’’ All come to front 
talking excitedly. Boys hold hats in 
hands. One carries the southern flag, 
the ‘‘Stars and Bars.’’ 


Ist Girl—Oh, how I wish this terrible, 
terrible war was over! 








made blue caps from blue paper, pat- 
terned after the Civil War caps. On 


each side of the vizor we pasted gilt |} 


buttons, which we connected by a gilt 


strap. The captain wore chevrons on his |} 


left sleeve made by pasting three v- 
shaped strips of gilt paper ‘on blue 
paper. General Grant had 
straps holding three gilt stars and Gen- 
eral Parker one-star straps. The other |f 
staff officers wore chevrons similar to the 
captains. The Southern soldiers wore 
gray uniforms having two strips of gilt 
buttons down the front instead of one. 
The gilt paper was pasted on gray paper. 
For hats they wore any gray felt they 
could find, and we tied cord around the 
crown, fastening the ends in a knot at 
the front. Because it was difficult to 
find gray coats, many wore gray sweat- 
ers. As soon as the gilt buttons were 
attached they presented a good appear- 
ance. General Lee had three stars on 
each side of his collar. Both he and 
Grant woreswords. The girls’ costumes 
consisted of anything we could find that 
was characteristic of the Civil War pe- 
riod. The illustrations show the result. 





shoulder |} 








“General Grant” and “General Lee” 


i are fighting for what we belicve to be 


‘rights. 


1st Soldier—Yes, so do we; but we 


right. 

2nd Girl—I am afraid you boys will 
be called out at any minute. 

2nd Soldier—Well, if our regiment is 
ordered out, we shall not hesitate to go. 
We are really getting the worst of it, 
for we are being driven from our homes 
and everything we own is being dc- 
stroyed. 
‘ 8rd Soldier—We are fighting for state’s 

4th Soldicr—I feel as Alexander Sto- 
phens did when he said, ‘‘Should Georgia 
determine to go out of the Union, what- 
ever the result may be, I shall bow to 
the will of the peuple. Their cause is 
my cause, and their destiny is my dcs- 
tiny.”’ 

Ist Soldier—Yes, and 1 snau fouow 
in the footsteps of the brave general, 
Robert E. Lee, who said, ‘‘If Virginia 
stands by the old Union, so will I. If 
she secedes then I will follow my native 
state with my sword, and if need be, 
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2nd Soldier— Our first allegiance is 
due to our state. 

1st Girl—And each state has aright to 
determine its own course. 

(A bugle call, ‘‘First call,’’ is heard, 
and all listen soberly.) 

Captain—That means we have to go, 
boys. 








Girls in Civil War Days” 


Girls—Oh! We knew this would come! 


(Good-bys are sorrowfully said; girls 
weep. LDoys try to comfort them.) 
: (‘‘Assembly”’ sounds. ) 
Captain—Company, fall in! 
(The soldiers are drilled as in the first 
act and march off stage whistling 
‘*Dixie.’’ When off stage boys sing ‘‘The 





A Northern Lassie 


Soldier’s Farewell.’’ Girls dry their eyes 

and come forward.) 

Cirls (together) — 

Oh yes, we are the Southern girls, 
And glory in the name, 

And boast it with far greater pride 
Than glittering wealth or fame! 

The Southern land’s a glorious land, 
And has a glorious cause, 

Then cheer, three cheers for Southern 

rights, 

And for the Southern boys! 

(Exit, arm in arm, humming ‘‘ Dixie.’’) 


ACT III 
UNION OF THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH 
Scene I—The Meeting of Two Great 

Americans 

CHARACTERS 
General Robert E. Lee 
Gencral Ulysses S. Grant 
Confederate Staff Officer 
General Parker and other Union Staff 
Officers. 





with my life.’’ 
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Setting: Interior of Mr. McLean's 
house at Appomattox Court House, Va. 
A small table, to which two chairs are 
drawn up, stands near front. Enter 
General Lee and Confederate staff offi- 
cer. ‘They seat themselves at table. A 
moment afterward, enter General Grant 
with several of his staff officers. The 
two at table rise and the two generals 
greet each other and shake hands, then 
seat themselves at table. 

Grant—I recall meeting you, General 
Lee, at General Scott’s headquarters in 
Mexico. That was years ago. 

Lee—Yes, I remember you very well, 
General, and our meeting in the days of 
the old army. 

Grant—That seems remarkable to me. 
I had not supposed you would. I was 
then a quite unimportant person at head- 
quarters and of course your junior by 
many years. 

L-ee—To refer to the object of this pres- 
ent meeting, General Grant, I requested 
the interview for the purpose of getting 
the terms you propose to give my army. 

Grant—Why, I should expect that your 
army would lay down their arms, and not 
take them up again during the continu- 
ance of the war unless duly and properly 
exchanged. 

Lee—That is what I understood from 
your letter. 

(They are silent for a moment.) 

Grant—I wonder, General, how many 
persons and incidents of the old days, 
with which we were both familiar, we 
could now recall? 

Lee—Doubtless a great many, many 
that now area part of history. But I 
must bring to your attention again the 
object of this interview. I would suggest 
that the terms you propose to give ought 
to be written out. 

Grant (to a staff officer) — General 
Farker, would you please bring me writ- 
ing materials. 

(He brings paper, pens, and ink and 
Grant sits writing for a few moments. 
He hands paper to Lee.) 

Lee (reads aloud)—‘‘In accordance 
with the substance of my letter to you 
cf the 8th inst., I propose to receive the 
surrender of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia on the following terms, to wit: 
Rolls of all the officers and men to be 
made in duplicate. One copy to be given 
to an officer designated by me, the other 
to be retained by such officer or offi- 
cers as you may designate. The officers 
to give their individual paroles not to 
take up arms against the Government 
of the United States until properly ex- 
changed, and each company or regi- 
mental commander to sign a like parole 
for the men of their commands. The 
arms, artillery, and public property to 
be parked and stacked, and turned over 
to the officer appointed by me to receive 
them. This will not embrace the side- 
arms of the officers, nor their private 
horses or baggage.’’ (Looking up)— 
This latter provision, General Grant, is 
sure to have a happy effect on my army. 
(Reads again)—‘‘This done, each officer 
and man will be allowed to return to 
their homes, not to be disturbed by 
United States authority, so long as they 
observe their paroles and the laws in 
force where they may reside.’’ (Lays 
down paper)—I believe, General Grant, 
that these terms are clear, and that they 
are satisfactory. 


Grant—1 expect that this will be about 
the last battle of the war—I sincerely 
hope so. I suppose that most of the men 
in the Confederate ranks are small farm- 
ers, and that they would find it a hard 
matter to carry themselves and their 
families through the winter without the 
horses and mules which, as I understand, 
the men in your cavalry and artillery 
own personally, and are now riding. 
The United States does not want these 
animals, and I shall therefore leave in- 
structions with the officers who receive 
the paroles of troops that they be al- 
lowed to take their own horses and 
mules home. 


Lee—This concession, I assure you, 
will be greatly appreciated by the army 





(Takes paper and writes, handing letter 
to Grant.) 

Grant (reading aloud)—‘‘I received 
your letter of this date concerning the 
terms of the surrender of the Army of 
Northern Virginia as proposed by you. 
As they are substantially the same as 
those expressed in your letter of the 8th 
inst., they are accepted. I will proceed 
to designate the proper officers to carry 
the stipulations into effect.”’ 

Lee—And General Grant, I shal! have 
to ask you for rations and forage. My 
army is in a very bad condition for want 
of food. They have been living for 
some days entirely on parched corn. 

Grant—Certainly. For how many men 
do you want rations? 

Lee—About 25,000. 

Grant—Very well. Send your own 
commissary and quartermaster to Appo- 
mattox Station and take all the provi- 
sions you need from the trains. As for 
forage, we ourselves have depended al- 
most altogether on the country for that. 
(Suddenly, as if listening to firing)— 
General Parker, give orders to have that 
salute stopped at once. The Confederates 
are now our prisoners and we do not want 
to exult over their downfall. 

(The two generals rise and Lee begins 
to draw sword, but Grant raises hand.) 

Grant—I shall be glad to have you keep 
your sword, General Lee. 

Lee—Thank you, Sir. 
hands. ) 


Scene II—After the Surrender 


Setting: Outdoors. Confederate com- 
pany stand at attention at left of stage 
facing Union company standing opposite, 
captains facing their respective com- 
panies. Here the ceremony of ‘‘ Retreat’’ 


(They clasp 


may be introduced effectively, if boys | 


ean be drilled properly for it. An Amer- 
of stage. At the end when the command 
‘*Company, dismissed!’’ is given by each 
captain, the captains execute an about 
face and step toward each other, to shake 
hands. Men of both companies mingle, 
talking and laughing. From two doors 
enter Northern and Southern girls, with 
American flags, enough for all, includ- 
ing themselves. When these are distrib- 
uted, all stand, facing audience, each 
Northern boy with a Southern girl, and 
Southern boys with Northern girls. ‘They 
raise flags and repeat: 

‘*T pledge allegiance to my flag, and to 
the Republic for which it stands: one 
nation, indivisible, with liberty and jus- 
tice for all.”’ 

Then a march may be played on the 
piano, and all execute a drill on stage, 
by two’s, four’s, etc., all finally again 
facing audience, and holding hands. 

All (together)— 

Thank God! the bloody days are past, 

Our patient hopes are crowned at last, 

And sounds of bugle, drum, and fife 

But lead our heroes home from strife. 

Thank God! there beams o’er Jand and 
sea 

Our blazing star of victory, 

And everywhere from main to main 

(Flags all raised) 

The old flag flies and rules again. 

(Gen. Grant and Gen. Lee come for- 
ward together and say, ‘‘Won’t you all 
join in singing ‘‘ America’’?) 

(Curtain) 


To the Defenders of the Flag 
By M. B. C. 


(An exercise for 8 children) 


I 


By uniforms of army blue, threadbare, 
and patched, and worn, 

A button in the coat lapel; by flags in 
battle torn; 


-NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Play and Exercises for Memorial Day 





| Straight slabs of white, in order mect, 


| And in our banner's field of stars I see 


ican flag should fly from pole in center | That bends o’er Blue and Gray, o’er sons 





'**Our fathers’ God, to Thee’’— 


By tottering steps that once were firm, | 


by locks now fringed with snow, 
We know we see before us pass the 
**boys’’ of long ago. 
II 


The old defenders of the flag, their ranks 
thin year by year, 

And to that last great roll cali they are 
drawing swiftly near; 





i Should fight and die for liberty 


(Heads lifted.) 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light! 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God our King!’’ 


(As they rise the leader brings out a 
| handsome silk flag which has been con- 
cealed. The girls stand around it and 
_kiss its folds, making a pretty tableau. 
On this tableau the curtain falls, or if 
there is no curtain, they march off from 
the stage led by the flag.) 


But as we see them now, infirm, yet full 
of life and fun, 

We wish that we had known them all, | 
’way back in ’61. | 

lil 

Their children’s children strong we see, 
and even so were they 

Before they followed up the flag and 
drum into that awful fray; 

No hoarded wealth they gave, but health, 
and who would trade the two? 

They risked their priceless heritage for 
Union, home, and you. 


IV The Eyes of Yesterday 


Through cannonade, through shot and Bv Gertrude West 
shell, how often you have heard , 
them tell (These verses may be used as an exercise for two 
They fought. Ee a ee boys, who could be dre sed in blue uniforms as 
a, 2 »-\ i Coulee scribed in Civil War Days’’ on page 48, and should 
serve my country half as. well! have with them a large American flag. The Ist boy 
in‘snersh, in: fon, in forest dense, they | 20h Be Hom in Roman type, the seemed ee 
faced the Reaper grim— alic estures may be introduced effectively.] 
With trust in God, they seized their guns, 
and left the rest to Him. ; that other dawn was grey— 
Vv temember how the flag rolled out 
against the lifting day? 
There let it droop to catch the breeze— 
You think the boys will see? 
Sure, Comrade, and the unijorms we're 
wearing, you and me! 





Blue morning, Comrade, down the hills; 


The years have passed, three score al- 
most, since then, and yet can we 
Salute a few of those who rid the land 
of Slavery. 

Though Lincoln sleeps, and Grant and 
Sherman with him rest, these few 

Wait still for ‘‘Taps’’ and that great | coming, Comrade, wait; 
‘*Reveille’’’ with comrades true— | We’ll give them hail beneath the fag 

V1 down there beside the gate. 

| Ah, see Old Glory on each coach and on 
the engine too— 

I know they'll see the uniforms we’re 
wearing, me and you! 


| The rails are singing up the track, they're 


Vith comrades here but yesterday, and 
those who long have lain 
At Arlington, at Gettysburg, on mountain 
and on plain:— 
| There, see them cro veding on the steps all 
khaki-clad and trim, 
Look how they're throwing up their hats 
| -—how young they are and slim 
Just lads ; but hear them cheer our flag— 
I.knew they'd surely see ! 
Yes, Comrade, and the uniforms 
wearing, you and me ! 


After the War 


By Joe Lee Davis 


and life-blood’s scarlet hue 
Are symboled in ‘‘Old Glory’s’’ stripes, 
for me, and you, and you; 
VII 


an arching sky we're 
of both, who lie 

Close side by side in Olive Drab in 
France—old hatreds lost 

In hardship, danger, sacrifice: all that : 
a war can cost— | When the schoolboy studies history in 

VII | nineteen twenty-four, 

| He’ll not glory in old Cesar, or some 
armored knight of yore; 

But he’ll read how General Pershing and 

his men sailed o'er the sea, 

the aid of France and Belgium, 

stricken, giving all for liberty. 


Close side by side, in order meet, white 
crosses mark their home— 

And crimsoned soil—and over all that 
blue, tremendous dome:— To 

Oh, starry spangled dome sublime, bend 
low, and bending be 





A pathway up to Heaven for each “soldier | How his Uncle Sam’s Crusaders, with 
boy,’’ and me. machine gun, tank and lance, 
A Hall ds Met the ruthless vandal legions—checked 
auiowed oong old Hindenburg’s advance; 
By Bertha E. Bush And inspired by their bold chieftain, 


tilled with valor none forgets, 
Beat the foe back tiil our cannon 
dered at the gates of Metz! 


(A Memorial Day exercise for three 
girls. Tobespoken very earnestly. As | 
they enter, the first verse of America i: 
sung softly just outside the room. ) 

Ist speaker— 

They sang it when the ship went down, | 

Our soldier boys so brave, 

In darkness, sinking down to death 

Beneath the ocean’s wave. 

Oh, ever consecrated 
And holy it shall be 
That song we've sung so carelessly, | 
| 
| 
i 


thun 


| How the hardy French and Belgians, 
British, and Italians too, 

Fighting side by side with our lads, 
forced the Huns for peace to sue; 
How, when al! was lost, the Kaiser fled 

from royal Potsdam Hall, 
And the world’s great nightmare ended 
with Autocracy’s downfall. 


How the nations which had suffered from 
the galling Prussian yoke, 

| Once more breathed the air of Freedom 
as the lurid war clouds broke; 

And the peeple all rejoiced to hear, and 
sirens screamed and blared, 

When the Kaiser knew his end had come 
—Napoleon’s fate he shared. 


**My country, ’tis of thee.”’ 
2nd speaker— 
O land, ‘‘land where our fathers died!’’ 
We did not think that e’er 
Our boys, our merry, happy boys, 
So young, so live, so dear, | 
Should pour their precious lifeblood out— 
The freshest hero-blood— 
| And young Johnny, gloating proudly o’er 
the deeds of Pershing’s ‘‘ Yanks,”’ 
Sees avision of the fighting and the 
serried battle ranks; 
Hears the shouts that greet the victors, 
while the flags wave ev rywhere, 
And exclaims in tones of longing, ‘‘ How 
I wish that I’d been there!’’ 


Upon a foreign sod. 
8rd speaker— 


Oh, never any more 
The words shall rise up thought!essly— 
As they were sung before. 
Those brave young lips have hallowed | 
them, 
Lord, help us while we sing; 
All (kneeling and reciting together) 
Protect, ‘‘protect us by ‘Thy might, 
Great God, our King!”’ 
(All bow heads and sing very softly 
and reverently as a prayer)— 
‘*Our fathers’ God to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing— | 





Is true freedom but to } reak 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
Noi—true freedom is to share 

All the chains our brothers wear, 
And with heart and hand to be 


Earnest to make others free. ; a 








50 
Glorioza Chooses 
By Somerle 
A play for 23 children—10 boys and 18 girls, Use 
on May Day or any day this month, 


lace—The Green, an open space in the 
wood where the Queen of Fairyland holds 
court. ‘the play will be more effective 
if staged outdoors on theschool grounds. 
The stage should be at one corner of the 
schoolhouse; then behind the school can 
be ‘‘the wings.’’ The Green should be 
banked on three sides with branches of 
trees or potted ferns and palms, and 
flowers are strewn over the grass. Stones 
big enough for Fairy seats, and‘‘fallen’’ 
logs, lie here and there. The Fairy 
Queen’s throne, a high stone, covered 
with a yellow cushion and garlands of 
yellow flowers (made of tissue paper if 
necessary) occupies the center of The 
Green. A smaller stone, cushioned and 
flower-decked, is placed before the throne 
as the Queen’s footstool. The Maypole 
should be erected directly behind the 
throne, with streamers of yellow and 
white. If the play is given indoors torn 
green tissue paper simulates grass, 
Time—In the moonlit night before May 
Day, not long before sunrise. 


CHARACTERS 
Brownies— 

Wise Brownies, 3 (Old, stooped, sol- 
emn-faced, carrying canes and wearing 
tight, peaked caps). 

Brownies-in-Waiting, 3: Chip-Chirp, 
Billies, and Pip. 

Brownie Heralds, 2: 
and Hornet. 

Brownie Pages, 2. 

(All the Brownies are dressed in brown 
Brownie suits. The Brownies-in-Waiting 
have purple frills at neck, waist, and 
wrists, and tassels on their pointed caps; 
the Heralds have orange; and the pages 
have scarlet. The Brownies-in-Waiting 
carry theircapsononearm. The Heralds 
have horns slung to their sides and carry 
rolls of parchment. The Pages should be 
smaller boys than the other Brownies.) 
Fairies— 

Glorioza, Queen of all the Fairies and 
Brownies. (Dress of white, long cape of 
yellow with train, crown of yellow flow- 
ers, wand twined with yeilow flowers 
and tipped with a gold star.) 

Wild Rose, Fairy of Beauty (Dress of 
rose pink). 

Twilight, Fairy of Wisdom (Lavender). 

Grace, Fairy of Grace (Green). 

Ladybird, Fairy of Good Form (Pale 
blue). 

Two Lips, Fairy of Wit (Red). 

Iris, Fairy of High Birth (Royal blue). 

Butterfly, Fairy of Fashion (Orange). 

Goldenblow, Fairy of Riches (Yellow). 

Apple Blossom, Fairy of Charm (Pale 
pink and green). 

Twinkle, Fairy of Talents (Black with 
silver stars). 

Mildew, Fairy of Influence (Very pale 
green). 

Fairy Good (Dull gray, torn in several 
places) 

(Fairies’ dresses may be of crepe paper 
or of cheesecloth, in bright colors; make 
with high waistline, short full skirts, 
frills at neck, sleeves each one rufile set 
in armhole, sashes with winglike bows 
standing out behind. ) 

SCENE I 

(A blast of trumpets outside. Enter 
Glorioza, preceded by Heralds, attendcd 
by Brownies-in-Waiting, and followed by 
Pages, holding her train. Heralds and 
Brownies-in-Waiting drop to one knee 
while she ascends the throne; then Her- 
alds station themselves at the front of the 
Green, one on each side, and the Brown- 
ies-in-Waiting retire to stand behind the 
throne. The Pages arrange her train 
over back of throne, then crouch before 
it at her feet.) 

Glorioza (raising wand)—Chip-Chirp! 

Chip-Chirp (stepping before throne and 
dropping to one knee)—Majesty? 

Glorioza—Away to No. 3,029 Beneath- 
the-Hill. Present our regards and bid 


Trumpet Flower 


Wise Brownies hasten hither. 
Chip-Chirp (rising)—I depart. 
(Exit Chip-Chirp. ) 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


An Outdoor Fairy Play, With a Maypole 


Glorioza (to herself)— 
Wise Brownies must 
Decide for us, 
We’ve pondered till 
We’re figitous. 

(Enter Chip-Chirp, ushering in Wise 
Brownies, who kneel stifily before Glor- 
ioza. ) 

Chip-Chirp (bowing)—Wise Brownies, 
Majesty. (Takes former place.) 

Glorioza (waving wand)—Rise, good 
Wise Brownies. (They do so.) 

We wish to celebrate this May 

In some unordinary way, 

We cannot think of something new 

And so have called on you, and you. 
(Nods to left and right.) 

Your hairs are gray, your heads are wise, 

And set with shrewdish, cunning eyes; 

We’re anxious, see, so boldly speak 

And tell us of a way unique. 

(Wise Brownies go to one side and 
consult together, nodding and shaking 
their heads, whispering, pointing, and 
thumping their canes. ) 

lst Wise Brownie (coming back and 
bowing)— 

Our Queen has asked a weighty thing, 

But she shall have her answer. Sing! 

(Last word is command to other Wise 
Brownies, who step forward to join him. 
lst Wise Brownie leads with cane for 
baton.) 

Wise Brownies (sing-songily)— 

Our Queen her crown and mighty throne 

And wand her white hands sway 
Shall give that Fairy for her own 

Who’s chosen Queen of May. 

To do with as she lists to do, 

As may her mood delight, 

Until she shall return them to 
Her gracious Queen to-night. 
This never has been done before, 

It’s new in Fairyland, 

We’! swear to this by all the lore 

We have at our command. 

No Fairy’s ever crown had on 

Nor sat on golden throne. 

We've sung. Away! We must be gone 

On business of our own. 

(Exit Wise Brownies.) 

Glorioza (clapping her hands)—Good! 
The very thing! (Raising her wand) —- 
liornet! Trumpet Flower! (Heralds ad- 
vance to throne and kneel.)—Away and 
fetch hither her whom the Fairies have 
chosen to crown Queen of the May. 

Trumpet Flower (rising)—We go, Your 
Majesty. 

Hornet (rising)—Immediately, Your 
Majesty. 

(£xit Heralds. 
outside. ) 

Glorioza— 

May our Heralds 
Not be slow, 

For the dawn 
Begins to glow. 

(Curtain, if indoors. If outdoors, 
Glorioza retires from The Green, attended 
by Brownies-in-Waiting, and followed by 
Pages, holding her train.) 


SCENE II 

Setting—Same as before. If indoors, 
Glorioza may be already on throne if de- 
sired. If outdoors, she makes same im- 
pressive entrance as in Scene I. 

(Enter Heralds, who kneel.) 

Trumpet Flower—We cried Your Ma- 
jesty’s instructions at every turn of the 
path through the wood and every Fairy 
answered with a different choice and 
every Brownie with a different name. 

Hornet—Thai’s truth, Your Majesty. 

Glorioza (perplexed)—Away! Back to 
your places! (They go.)—Billies! (rais- 
ing wand). 

Billies (coming before throne and drop- 
ping to one knee)—Majesty? 

Glorioza—Away to No. 3,029 Beneath- 
the-Hill. Present our regards and bid 
Wise Brownies hasten hither. 

Billies (rising)—I’m off. 

(Exit Billies. ) 
Glorioza (to herself)— 
Wise Brownies must 


Blowing of trumpets 








Again advise, 
Such questions would 
Perplex the wise. 

(Enter Billies, ushering in Wise 
Brownies, who kneel as before.) 

Billies (bowing)—Wise Brownies, Ma- 
jesty. (Retires to place.) 

Glorioza (waving wand)—Rise, good 
Wise Brownies. (They do so.)—Whom 
of all our Fairies and Fairies and Fairies 
shall we choose Queen of the May? 
Answer us that, Wise Brownies. 

(Wise Brownies confer together as be- 
fore.) 

2nd Wise Brownie) returning to foot of 
throne and bowing)— 

Our Queen has asked a weighty thing, 

But she shall have her answer. Sing! 

(Rest join him as before. He keeps 
time with cane.) 

Wise Brownies (sing-songily)— 

Our Queen shall have it heralded forth, 

Who would the May Queen be, 

Shall east and west and south and north 

Haste to Her Majesty, 

Prepared to give a reason sound 

Why she should be May Queen, 
With Glorioza’s jewels crowned, 

And rule upon The Green. 

Our Queen shall mark each answer well 

And choose the one that’s best; 

For who from wood or hill or dell 

Stands highest by this test 
Shall sit most royally upon 

Our Glorioza’s throne. 

We’ve sung. Away! We must be gone 
On business of our own. 
(Exit Wise Brownies. ) 

Glorioza (lifting wand) — Hornet! 
‘Trumpet Flower! 

Hornet and Trumpet Flower (coming 
forward and kneeling)—Your Majesty? 

Glorioza—Away! Publish it through- 
out Fairyland that at three by the stars 
we shall receive on The Green all our 
Fairies who would be Queen of the May 
to listen to their reasons why they think 
they should be chosen, and pick out her 
whose is best to our mind. Away! 


Trumpet Flower (rising)—I'm off. 
Hornet (rising)—And I. 
(Exit Heralds. Blast of trumpets.) 
Glorioza (to herself)— 
May we be both just and wise, 
Choosing with unbiased eyes. 
(Exit all, or curtain, as in Scene I.) 
SCENE III 
Setting—Same as Scenes I and II. 
Glorioza and retinue already in position 
or make entrance. 
(Enter Heralds, who kneel.) 
Trumpet Flower—We’re back, Your 
Majesty, many Fairies at our heels. They 
wait without. 
Hornet (rising)—Many! 
Your Majesty. 


That’s truth, 





May 1920 


Glorioza—Fetch them hither—one by 
one. 

(Exit Heralds, to return with Wild 
Rose, a mirror in her hand, admiring her 
face, as she enters. ) 


Trumpet Flower (bowing)—Wild Rose, 
Your Majesty, Fairy of Beauty. 
(Exit Heralds.) 


Wild Rose (kneeling with a toss of her 


head) — 

It’s Wild Rose’s duty 
To take care and pain 

To cherish her beauty, 
And so she should reign; 

For who could be queenly 
If ugly of face? 

She could fill but meanly 
Our lovely Queen’s place. 


(Rises and finds seat on stone to await 
Glorioza’s decision, preening herself be- 
fore her glass the while. Glorioza is 
thoughtful. ) 

(Enter Heralds with Twilight, horn- 
rimmed spectacles on her nose, an open 
book held up to her eyes, closing it slowly 
as she advances, keeping a finger in her 
place. ) 

Hornet (bowing)—Twilight, Your Ma- 
jesty, Fairy of Wisdom. 
(Exit Heralds. ) 


Twilight (kneeling absent-mindedly) — 
If I’ve no fair youth, 
I have wisdom of years, 
I have studied the Truth, 
I have learned of the seers; 
A chit would but fool all 
This May Day away, 
But I, Queen, would rule all 
With grave and wise sway. 


(Rises and goes to seat on stone, where 
she opens her book and falls to reading 
it absorbedly. ) 

(Enter Heralds with Grace, a fan in 
her hand, dancing and whirling as she 
comes. ) 

Trumpet Flower (bowing) — Grace, 
Your Majesty, Fairy of Grace. 

(Exit Heralds. ) 


Grace (kneeling airily)— 
This Fairy boasts learning, 
And that a fair face, 
Our Queen won’t be spurning, 
Though, one who boasts grace; 
For who, if the Queen 
Is ungainly of gait, 
Will lead on The Green 
At the ball of the fete? 

(Rises and flits to seat on log, where 
she opens fan and begins to wave it 
gracefully back and forth.) 

(Enter Heralds with Ladybird, who 
curtsies each step she. takes, a book of 
‘‘Rules of Etiquette’’ under one arm.) 

Hornet (bowing)—Ladybird, Your Ma- 
jesty, Fairy of Good Form and Etiquette. 


(Exit Heralds.) 
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Pieces and Plays for Special Days 


By Grace B. Faxon 


Ch re is one of the most popular books in our ‘‘Pieces and Plays’’ 
series. It contains Recitations, 
Dances, Verses, Plays, and Programs for: MAY DAY, MOTHER’S 
DAY, and PEACE DAY, and for many other occasions. 


You will need this book now to help you in arranging your May Day 
Of course you are planning to have a May- 


There are complete directions for winding the pole and for dances. 


Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days 
By Grace B. Faxon 
HIS book is devoted to MEMORIAL DAY (MAY 30) and FLAG DAY 
(JUNE 14), but much of the material may be used in any patri- 
‘The contents include Recitations for Young 
Pupils and Advanced Grades, Quotations, Verses for Familiar Tunes, 


Perhaps the happiest feature of the book is the abundance of 
selections for little folk. There are dignified entire programs for the 
Among the plays is an excellent dramatization of 


Price of Either of the Above Books, 35 cents 
Order of F. A. Owen Publishing Company, - Dansville, N. Y 
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Ladybird (kneeling and kissing Clori- 
oza’s hand)— 
Choose me, dear my Queen, 
For Queen of the May, 
I’ve a dignified mien 
And a ladylike way 
And manners urbane, 
Three good reasons why 
Any Fairy should reign 
On this May Day, say I. 


(Rises and backs to seat near Grace, 
curtsyingalltheway. Seated, sheopens 
her book and reads, occasionally practis- 
ing a bow, ora silent ‘Thank you, kind 
sir,’’ or a pretended handshake. ) 

(Enter Heralds with Two Lips, who is 
skipping and laughing.) 

Trumpet Flower (bowing)—Two Lips, 
Your Majesty, Fairy of Wit. 

(Exit Heralds.) 
Two Lips (bobbing saucily)— 
My daring hit, 
My apt reply, 
My sparkling skit, 
My sally sly, 
My wit to cope 
With sums of state— 
All have their weight 
With you, let’s hope. 


(Bobs her head, laughs, and skips to 
stone. ) 

(Enter Heralds with Iris, who looks 
around arrogantly through her lorgnette 
as she advances.) 

Hornet (bowing)—Iris, Your Majesty, 
Fairy of High Birth. 

(Exit Heralds. ) 
Iris (kneeling)— 
Place on your gold throne, 
Glorioza, my Queen, 
Some kin of your own, 
Who will not it demean; 
Of as royal a line 
And blood just as blue— 
If to-day your throne’s mine, 
The day you’]! not rue. 


(Rises and takes seat apart from other 
Fairies, where she sits erect and haughty, 
glancing at each newcomer through her 
lorgnette. ) 

(Enter Heralds with Butterfly, tossing 
her head, straightening a fold of her 
skirt, pulling out a ruffle, fixing her sash, 
fashion book under her arm.) 

Trumpet Flower (bowing)—Butterfly, 
Your Majesty, Fairy of Fashion. 

(Exit Heralds.) 


Butterfly (kneeling and arranging her 
skirts) — 
Fair Queen, none’s so chic 
Nor so stylish as I; 
Choose me, for clothes speak— 
There’s none will deny; 
The fashions a Queen’s 
Time and thought should beguile, 
Since to all on The Green 
The Queen sets the style. 

(Rises and, settling her skirts, finds 
seat, where she keeps fussing with her 
frills and skirts and turning the leaves 
of her fashion book.) 

(Enter Heralds with Goldenblow, a 
clinking bag on her arm, both hands 
full of gold coins, jingling them.) 

Hornet (bowing)—Goldenblow, Your 
Majesty, Fairy of Riches. 

(Exit Heralds.) 


Goldenblow (kneeling)— 
Oh, may our Queen not overlook 
The power and might of gold, 
It opens every latch and hook, 
And makes the timid bold. 
(Holds out her hands. ) 
If I am picked, I’ll spend all these 
More power yet to buy, 
And what than more can better please 
A Queen, however high? 

(Rises and takes seat, where she emp- 
ties the coins into her lap and begins 
playing with them and counting them. ) 

(Enter Heralds with Apple Blossom, 
who comes in daintily lifting her skirt 
at the sides. ) 

Trumpet . Flower (bowing) — Apple 
Blossom, Your Majesty, Fairy of Charm. 


(Exit Heralds.) 





NNORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


An Outdoor Fairy Play—continued 


Apple Blossom (kneeling prettily )— 
Dear, my gracious Majesty, 

I have not style nor birth, 

Nor give my answers wittily, 

Nor can I buy the earth; 
But none like I can so disarm 

The stern ambassador, 

For I’ve that priceless gift called charm, 

All good Queens labor for. 

(Rises, curtsies, and finds seat, where 
she sits doing nothing, ankles crossed, 
hands in lap, looking charming. ) 

(Enter Heralds with Twinkle, whose 
rapt eyes are raised to the sky while she 
enters and kneels.) 

Hornet (bowing)—T'winkle, Your Ma- 
jesty, Fairy of Talents. 

(Exit Heralds.) 


Twinkle (forgetting to kneel, speaking 
hesitatingly, as if her thoughts were far 
away)— 

A Queen her subjects can admire 

Should with our Queen have weight, 
A Queen whose talents will inspire 

Her subjects to create. 

Our Queen should crown me May-Day 
Queen— 
I have artistic bents, 
Composing sonnets in between, 
And play nine instruments, 


(Finds seat, still with eyes on thesky, 
where she sits dreaming, looking soul- 
fully into the distance, her fingers some- 
times moving as if on a piano or a violin. 
Once or twice she takes a piece of paper 
out of her pocket and draws a few lines 
on it or scribbles for a moment.) 

(Enter Heralds with Mildew, her hands 
full of letters, some opened, some sealed, 
reading one as she enters. ) 

Trumpet Flower (bowing)—Mildew, 
Your Majesty, Fairy of Influence. 

(Exit Heralds. ) 

Mildew (kneeling and holding up hand- 
ful of opened letters)— 

Fairies smart, accomplished, wise, 

Chie, or beautiful, 

Shall to queenship never rise 

Till they have some ‘‘pull’’; 

Mildew has what’s more than grace, 

Influential friends, 

They’!! help get her her Queen’s place 

And obtain her ends. 

(Rises, dropping the opened letters in 
Glorioza’s lap, the others she opens and 
begins to read as soon as she finds a seat. ) 

(Enter Heralds with Fairy Good, who 
comes in haltingly, as if bewildered, a 
basket made of leaves and filled with 
anemones over her arm, holding in one 
hand a butterfly—tissue paper—that has 
lost awing and in the other atube of paste 
and the detached wing, pasting the wing 
in place as she comes forward.) 

Hornet (bowing)—Fairy Good, Your 
Majesty. 

(Heralds take places at front of The 
Green. ) 

Fairy Good (kneeling, carefully laying 
the butterfly down beside her)— 

I did not hither come to tease 

My sweet Queen’s crown and wand, 
I found these pink anemones 

Around a little pond 
And brought them in these fern leaves 

green, 

A little, sweet nosegay, 

To give my loved and loving Queen 

Upon this bonny May. 

(Rises, curtsies, lays flowers in Glorio- 
za’s outstretched hands, picks up butter- 
tly, and turns to withdraw. ) 

Glorioza—A moment, dear Fairy Good. 
‘lhe posies are sweet and the love that 
bade you pick and bring them is sweeter, 
but why did you not come to try with the 
other Fairies for our crown and wand? 

Fairy Good (curtsying)—Sweet Glor- 
ioza, I am too busy. 

Glorioza—Busy? And what were you 
busy about yesterday while all the other 
Fairies were quarreling over who should 
be chosen Queen of the May? 

Fairy Good (curtsying)— 

In the morning I polished 
The sun’s gloomy face, 
It had gotten so tarnished 
He made a grimace; 





And carried fresh dewdrops 
‘Yo jonquils and grass, 

To wash a!! their faces 
Before folk should pass. 


After dinner I mended 
A honey bee’s wing; 
And coached an old robin 
Who’d forgot how to sing: 
And raked the dead leaves 
Off a violet bed; 
And where they grow thickest 
Some school children led. 


At dusk I helped baby stars 
Creep out on their knees, 
And straightened their bib: 
And tied their bootees; 
And then as the sun 
Dipped below out of sight, 
I drew down the curtains 
And told him Good-Night. 


(Curtsies and turns to 
Green. ) 

; Glorioza—Another moment, dear Fairy 
Good. Why did you do all those tasks’? 
Those are other Fairies’ tasks. 

Fairy Good (curtsy ing)—All the Fairies 
were so concerned with arguing who of 
them should be chosen Queen of the May 
they neglected their tasks a little, so | 
did them. But I was happy doing them. 
I sang all day. 

Glorioza—Why are you happy 
other Fairies’ work? 

Fairy Go 

Because I love the stars and rrass, 

The flowers, bees, and sun, 
The chilcren, birds, and Fairies, all, 
I love them, every one, 


leave The 


doing 


od— 


It makes me happy doing things 
For those I love and who, 

Oh, Glorioza, sweetest Queen, 
Love me a little too. 

Glorioza—Wait, dear 
(Lifting wand.)—Pip! 

Pip (stepping to throne and falling to 
one knee)—Majesty? 

Glorioza—Away to No. 3,029 Beneath- 
the-Hill. Present our regards and bid 
V7ise Brownies hasten hither. 

Pip (rising)—I’m gone. 

(Exit Pip.) 


Fairy Good. 


Glorioza— 
Before we shall 
Our crown remove, 





Wise Brownies must 
Our choice approve. | 
(Enter Pip with Wise Brownies. ) 

Pip (bowing) — Wise Brownies, Ma- | 
jesty. (Takes his place.) 

(Wise Brownies kneel stiffly. ) 

Glorioza (waving wand)—Rise, good 
Vise Crownies. (They do so.) 

We’ve chosen who 
Shall sit up here; 

We’d know if you 
Approve. Your ear! 

(All Fairies stop whatever they are 
doing and lean forward eagerly. Wise 
Brownies, at ‘‘Your ear,’’ crowd close 
to Glorioza’s throne and she whispers a 
name to them, putting her hands up to 
her lips. Wise Brownies then go to one 
side and confer together as before.) 

8rd Wise Brownie (coming back and 
bowing)— 
Our Queen has asked a weighty thing, | 
But she shall have her answer, Sing! 

(Wise Brownies join him and he beats 
time.) 

Wise Brownies (sing-songily)— 

Our Glorioza’s chosen well, 
Her wisdom history shall tell; 
Now let the festival entrance, 
Though business waits we'll stay and 
dance. | 
(Step to one side.) 





Good)— 
Fairy Good, put on our crown, 
And our good wand hold, 





| Stoop and Ict us o’er your gown 
Throw our cape of gold. 
(Suits action to words. ) 
[airy Good, ascend our throne, 
(Takes her by the hand and leads her 


Glorioza (descending from throne, re- | 
moves crown and goes over to Fairy | 


5r 


to throne, where Fairy Good sits uncom- 
fortably on the edge; Pages arrange train 
over throne. )— 
These long years renowned, 
For no other Fairy’s shown 
Reason half so sound, 
- Why she should be chosen Queen 
Of this gladsome May, 
Why she thus should rule The Green 
In our place to-day, 
As you’ve shown, dear Fairy Good, 
Asking not one thing 
For yourself, but only would 
Us some posies bring. 
Fairies, Brownies, let us bow— 
(Fairies and Brownies, throwing aside 
whatever they have in their hands, Her- 
alds holding trumpets, spring up, and 
surround the throne, kneeling, Glorioza 
directly in front also kneeling. )— 
To our Queen of May, 
While we give our solemn vow 
We'll her will obey, 


Till to-morrow morn shall break,— 
At her beck and call, 

Speed o’er hill and wood and lake, 
Loyal subjects all. 


Fairy Good (interrupting)—But sweet 
Glorioza, I have not finished mending 
this butterfly’s wing (holds it up), and 
there is a blind man who plays a hand 
organ on a corner in town I must blow 
the scent of white violets to because he 
used to find them in the wood when he 
was a boy and now he cannot find even 
the wood, and— 

Glorioza—Do not worry, Fairy—Your 
most gracious Majesty of the May,—we 
ourself will be Fairy Good to-day and 
see to all her tasks. 

(I'airy Good settles back on the throne 
contentedly. ) 

Glorioza (continuing) 


Fairies, Brownies, dance and sing 
Yound our Queen of May, 

Open with a merrying 
Her propitious day. 

(Heralds blow one blast of their trum- 
pets, Brownies-in-Waiting put on caps, 
Fairies and Brownies rise, take each a 
Maypole streamer, and begin the May- 
pole dance, winding in and out, singing.) 

All (tune ‘‘Flag of the Free,’’ Lohen- 
grin’s ‘‘Wedding March’’)— 

Hail to our Queen, 
Queen of the May, 

Rule now The Green 
On this glad day. 


Queen of our hearts and our homes and 
our land, 
She’ll wave her wand witha mild, gentle 
hand. 
Hail, Fairy Good, 
O’er hill and dell 
None of us could 
Rule half so well, 


Loving us better than she loves herself, 
Loved by us all, every Fairy and Elf. 


From by-gone hours 
We know she’!! use 

Well all her powers 
And none abuse. 


| Long may she rule and her glory ne’er 
wane, 
Always the Queen of our hearts shall she 
reign. 
Hail to our Queen, 
May’s sovereign, 
Echoes ‘The Green, 
Hail, hail again. 
Hail to the Queen of our hearts and our 
homes, 


Loyal we'll be till to-morrow morn comes, 


Hail sweetest Queen, 
May’s sovereign, 

Echoes The Green, 
Hail, hail again. 


| 0” w all the land shall the glad echoes 


kneel 


| piadien all Fairies and Brownies come 
| 


‘Hail to our Queen, 
Queen of the May, 

Ruling The Green 
On this glad day. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


For the Mother’s and Father’s Day Program 


You must not look for a maiden fair, 


Mother 


By Anne Cochran 


_ “OLD FoLksona”’ 
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Mother calls me in the morning 
To my breakfast, ‘‘ Rise and shine, son!’’ 
When I’m clean and neat and ready, 

Then she says, ‘‘It’s time to trot, son. 


> | 


When at school the teacher tells me 
That I read and write much better, 
Then I let her know the secret— 

’Cause of mother’s help I’m better. 


Ill 
Now my mother’s young and happy, 
But, when she gets sad and older, 
I’) make all her days so sunny 
She’ll forget she’s sad and older! 


My Best Girl 
By Gertrude Lincoln 
Say! I've got just the finest girl 
That ever you did see! 
You needn’t double up your fists 
Or scow! so fierce at me, 
But hold your temper for a while 
Till I ean prove |’m right, 
And if I fail—we’ll settle it 
With one big, reg’lar fight! 


Her hair is black and curly too, 
Her eyes with mischief twinkle, 
Her hands are soft, her face is sweet, 
With here and there a wrinkle; 
Her smile’s the dearest thing on earth, 
With fun and sweetness in it, 
And if she wasn’t married now 
I’d marry her this minute. 


I always call her my best girl— 
She really is, you see, 
Although she went and married 
Another man than me. 
Her name‘ Well, some folks call their 
girls 
Some sweet, pet name or other, 
But I can’t find one sweeter’n hers— 
So I just eall her ‘‘Mother’’! 


When Mother’s Gone Away 
By Edna I. MacKenzie 


Gee, buf the house is lonesome, empty, 
seems so awf’ly queer, 

Why even puss looks lost and sad; I 
called—she won’t come near. 


Beats all how everything goes wrong, 
though sister does her best; 

How much my mother did, I never knew, 
or even guessed. 


I s'pose I didn’t ’preciate her until she 
went away, 

Oh dear, I’d give ’most anything if 
she’d come back to-day. 

She always used to call me so I wouldn’t 
sleep too late, 

But now I have to hurry so, that nuthin’ 
goes on straight; 

And off to school I have to hike without 
her ‘‘Good-by, son’’— 

Say, I don’t feel like work nor play, nor 
havin’ any fun. 

When I come home for dinner, I’m as 
hungry us a goat, 

But I can’t swaller nuthin’ for the lump 
that’s in my throat. 


At four I beat it straight for home and, 
’fore I think, I call 

**Where’s Mother?’’ as I always do, and 
then—I nearly bawl. 


But when I have to go to bed without 
her good-night kiss, 

That sure is just the worst of all the day 
—then Mother I do miss. 

For at her knee I’d say my prayers, 
and all my secrets tell, 








And if I’d stubbed my toe, or got a 
bruise, she’d make it well. 


She’s been awuy for two whole days, 
but gee, it seems a year. 

To-morrow she’ll be home again, say, 
watch me give a cheer! 


It’s cert’nly awful tough on boys when 
mothers go away— 

But what on earth’d become of us, if they 
should go to stay? 


His Mother 


We rhe one big chair, for Mother's 
ittle, 

And rock and talk, all in the firelight’s 
glow; 
She pats my hand, perhaps you think it’s 

funny, 

It’s somehow easier to visit so. 

She loves to read the very books that I 


do, 
That tell of Lancelot, and all the rest; 
She thinks that Charlemage was such a 
hero, 
But maybe Bayard, bravest knight, 
was best. 


She knows about the school and what I 


study; 
She likes the boys, remembers nick- 
names too. 
I tell her everything that I am doing— 
Why, bedtime comes before we’re 
nearly through! 
She’s glad that [’m a boy, and growing 
taller. 
Sheisn’t sorry that my hair does curl. 
My mother is not like a grown-up lady: 
I’m sure she always seems just like a 
girl. 
Youth’s Companion. 


The White Carnation 


Here’s to the white carnation, 
Sturdy and spicy and sweet, 
Wafting a breath of perfume 
On the stony way of the street; 
Bringing a freight of gladness 
Wherever the breezes blow; 
Here’s to the white carnation, 
Pure as the virgin snow. 


This is the flower for mother, 
Wear it on Mother’s Day; 
Flower for rain and sunshine, 
Winsome, gallant and gay. 

Wear it in mother’s honor, 
Pinned to the coat’s lapel; 

Wear it in belt and corsage, 
For her who loved you well. 


Tired and wan too often, 
Weary and weak at times, 
But always full of the courage 
That thrills when the future chimes. 
Mother with hands toil-hardened, 
Mother in pearls and lace, 
The light of heavenly beauty 
Shines in her tender face. 
So here’s to the white carnation, 
Wear it on Mother’s Day; 
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Flower that blooms for mother, 
Winsome, gallant and gay. 
Flower of a perfect sweetness, 
Flower for hut and hall, 
Here’s to the white carnation, 
And to mother—Our Best of All. 
Margaret E. Sangster. 


Only a Dad 
Only a dad, with a tired face 
Coming home from the daily race, 
Bringing little of gold or fame 
‘To show how well he has played the game, 
But glad in his heart that his own rejoice 
To see him come and to hear his voice. 


Only a dad of a brood of four, 

One of ten million men or more, 
Plodding along in the daily strife 
Bearing the whips and scorns of life 
With never a whimper of pain or hate, 
For the sake of those who at home await. 


Only a dad, neither rich nor proud, 
Merely one of the surging crowd, 
Toiling, striving, from day to day, 
Facing whatever may come his way; 
Silent, whenever the harsh condemn, 
And bearing it all for the love of them. 


Only a dad, but he gives his all 

To smooth the way for his children small, 
Doing, with courage stern and grim, 
The deeds that his father did for him; 
This is the line that for him I pen, 

Only a dad, but the best of men. 


Like Dad 


Across the village schoolroom floor 
The checkered sunbeams flit; 

And on the benches, hacked and stained, 
These dignitaries sit: 

A President is in the rear, 
With freckles on his nose; 

Beside him sits a Pirate Chief, 
Who wriggles all his toes. 

The Generals are very thick, 
An Admiral is near, 

A learned Judge is rightly flanked 
By a Civil Engineer. 

Next comes a Curly-headed Boy,— 
God bless the little tad, 

His one ambition is but this: 
He’s going to be like Dad. 

Now Dad, the task is up to you, 
A failure would be sad; 

Don’t let the great men beat the boy, 
Who’s going to be like Dad. 


With starry eyes and golden hair; 
Her hair may be threaded with silver 


gray, 
But one glance of her eyes drives care 


away; 
And oe of her hand is so soft and 
ight 
When it smoothes out a place for your 
head at night! 

If you know of some one just like this, 
My Household Fairy you cannot miss— 
It’s ‘* Mother. ’’ 

Alice B. Huling 


_ My Hero 


* By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


Some boys, they talk of heroes great— 
Of Pershing, Grant and Lee— 

They say that when they are grown up 
That’s what they’re going to be. 

One thing I know and that is sure— 
When I become a man, 

I'll be just like my daddy, 
If I only can. 


Some boys, they talk of statesmen great, 
Of Roosevelt, Wilson, too— 

And say when they get big enough 
That’s what they’re going to do. 

One thing I know and that is sure— 
When I become a man, 

I’ll be just like my daddy, 
If I only can. 


My daddy is the finest man 
In all the world around; 

He’s brave and true—no better one 
I’m sure will e’er be found; 

So this I know and that is sure— 
When I become a man, 

I’ll be just like my daddy, 
If I only can. 


A Little Mother 


My dolly’s very tired, 
She’s played so hard all day, 
She loves to have me rock her, 
And sing to her this way. 
She loves to have her clothes off, 
And don her nightie white; 
She loves to have me tuck her in, 
And kiss her for good-night. 


For dolls are just like children, 
Although they make no noise; 

They love their little mothers; 
They’re not like other toys. 


The Household Fairy — do — yey ogg =. 
; — our work for them is play; 
Have = heard of the Household Fairy So treat them just as mothers do, 
sweet, And sing to them this way: 


Who keeps the home so bright and neat? 
Who enters the rooms of boys and girls, 
And finds lost marbles or smoothes out 
curls? 
Who mends the rent in a girlie’s frock— 
Or darns the hole in a Tomboy’s sock? 
If you don’t believe it is true, I say, All cosy you shal] lie, 
You may search and find her this very And hear until you go to sleep, 
day, A gentle lullaby.’’ 
In your home. Annie Willis McCullough. 


‘*Oh, hush-a-by, my dolly, 

The twilight’s spreading far; 
The moon is like a cradle 

To rock a baby star. 
My lap shall be your cradle, 




















CLOSING DAY EXERCISES 


By Grace B. Faxon 
HERE have been published many books of Graduating or 
Closing Day Exercises, selling at a much higher price 
than that of our book, but this is the first book of the 

kind to cater exclusively to the needs of the elementary teacher. 
It includes exercises for all the grades and for village and rural 
schools. 

Part L—‘‘June Voiccs’’: 

Part IIl.—‘‘A Tribute to Mother and Home’’: 
Five Grades. 

Part III.—‘‘Vacation Echoes’’: 
- Part IV.—‘‘Joy in Country Living’’: 
Grades. | 

Part V.—‘‘A Eulogy of Our Country’s Flag’’: Exercise for Grades | 
Five to Eight. | 

Part VI.—Specimen Parts for Graduation. | 

Part VII.—Suggestive Programs for Closing Day Exercises in All Grades, 

Part VIII.—Plays for Closing Day Programs. | 

Price 35 cents 


Order of F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
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The First Dandelion 


A little flower lifted its yellow head: 
*‘T wonder if Spring has come?’’ he 
said. 
“The grass is green and the skies are 
clear,— 
It’s early to wake, but I’m glad I’m 
here!’’ 
The grasses looked up at the yellow head: 
‘*Hullo, Dandelion, you here?’’ they 
said. 
‘*Well, now you’ve come, and it’s pleas- 
ant weather, 


Perhaps we can make the Spring, to- | 


gether!’ 
Kate Whiting Patch. 


The Builders 


Two merry little builders 
Were busy side by side, 
The one was Robin Redbreast 
The other was his bride, 
But gentle Mistress Robin 
Was filled with sudden fear; 
She heard some children whisper 
‘*Miss Puss is very near.”’ 
She listened, faint and breathless, 
And wild her terror grew, 
So to the skyward branches 
With throbbing heart she flew; 
Her husband quickly followed, 
And laughed with all his might,— 
He knew the funny blunder 
That caused her such a fright. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Small Verses for Small Speakers 


Temper 


Bad temper, go, 

You never shall stay with me; 
Bad temper, go, 

You and I shall never agree. 
For I will always kind and mild 

And gentle pray to be, 
And do to others as I wish 

That they should do to me. 
Temper bad 

With me shall never stay; 
Temper had 

Can never be happy and gay. 


Verbs 


A verb’s the worst thing in the world 
For me to learn aright. 

I study till I have it all, 
I think, all fast and tight. 


But when the teacher calls on me, 
And I stand up to recite, 

I can't make any sense of it, 
And never get it right. 


You try to give the parts of verbs 
And say see, saw, and seen, 

But when you give the parts of be, 
You can’t say be, baw, been. 


If Johnny gives the parts of go, 
And says go, went and gone, 

It doesn’t help a bit with grow. 
You can’t say grow, grent, grawn. 


The parts of take you’re very sure 
Are take and took and taken, 
Yet bake seems very wrong somehow 








Said he, ‘‘We’re miles from Catville, 
And have no cause to fear; 

The only pussy near us 
Is Pussy Willow, dear.’’ | 


It’s a Queer Little House 


There’s a queer little house 
That stands in the sun; 
When the good mother calls 

The children all run; 
While under her roof | 
It is cozy and warm, | 
Though the cold wind may whistle 
And bluster and storm. 


In the daytime this queer 
Little house moves away, 
And the children run after 
So happy and gay, 
But it comes back at night 
And the children are fed 
And tucked up to sleep 
In their warm, cozy bed. 


This queer little house 
Has no windows nor doors; 
The roof has no chimneys, 
The rooms have no floors; 
No fireplaces, chimneys,. 
No stoves can you see, 
Yet the children are cozy 
And warm as can be. 


The story of this queer 
Little house is quite true. 
I have seen it myself, 
And I’m sure you have, too; 
You can see it to-day 
If you’ll watch theold hen 
While her downy wings cover 
Her chickens again. 


The Worm 


The queerest worms that I ever knew 
Live out in our apple tree; 

An’ all our fam’ly is scar’t of them 
Exceptin’ Willie an’ me. 


They’re full of fur like the poodle dog 
That lives at my auntie’s house. 


As bake and book and bacon. 


| Now do, did, done, sounds very well 
And so does eat, ate, eaten, 

| But moo, mid, mun is very queer 
And so is cheat, chate, cheaten. 


If ever I make a grammar, 
There shall be some sense to it. 

And if bite and bit are proper, 
So shall these be, fight and fit! 


The Birthday Gift 


| Last week I had a birthday, and my 
father said to me, 

**I’ll give you anything you want. Now, 
son, what shall it be? 

How would you like a phonograph?’’ But 

I just answered, ‘‘ No. 

I'd rather have a puppy, ’cause a puppy 
loves you so!”’ : 


So then he laughed and said that he would 
try and get a pup, 

And on my birthday morning, the minute 
I woke up, 

The fattest little furry dog was sitting 
on my bed! 

There’s nothing in the world that I'd ‘a 
rather had instead. 





| He follows me around all day and sleeps 
with me at night; 


He loves to bark at me and growl, and 


then pretend to bite. 


His little legs are wobbly, and he can’t | 


run fast, but oh! 
| I’m glad I’ve got that puppy, ’cause a 
puppy loves you so! 
Louise Taylor Davis. 





My Red RocKing Chair 


L. RoUNTREE SMITH 
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But Auntie’s poodle is white as snow; 
The worms are gray as a mouse. 


I brought one up on the porch to-day— 
I wanted to have some fun— 

An’ my! you oughter have seen the girls 
An’ heard ’em holler an’ run! 


They called to Mother an’ ran inside, 
An bolted an’ locked the door: 

An’ T just rolled on the porch an’ laughed | 
Till all my feelin’s were sore. 


The worm, he sat on the big arm chair, 
As good as a worm could be, 
But when I happened to catch his eye, 
E-saw him winkin’ at me! 
Martha Coleman Sherman. | 
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In a red rocking chair 
Would you like to ride? 
Bring your own dolly too,— 
We’ll rock side by side. 


Chorus— 


In a red rocking chair 
We can travel far, 
Over hill, over dale, 
Where the fairies are. 


Chorus— 


IV 


In a red rocking chair, 
Very strange it seems, 
We can rock far away, 
To the Land of Dreams. 


Chorus— 


The Child in the Looking-Glass 


The child who lives in the looking-glass 
Is always waiting to see me pass; 
She never seems to run and play, 
But watches there for me all day; 
For every time I go and see, 
I find her peeping round at me. 
One day when I was cross and cried, 
She stretched her mouth so very wide 
I had to laugh!—then she did too; 
She likes to do just what I do. 
Children’s Companion. 











Her Answer 


I studied my tables over and over and 
backward and forward, too, 

But I couldn’t remember six times nine, 
and I didn’t know what to do 

Till my sister told me to play with my 
doll and not to bother my head. 

“*If you call her ‘Fifty-four’ for a while, 
you will learn it by heart,’’ she said. 


So, I took my favorite, Mary Ann, 
though I thought ’twas a dreadful 
shame 

To give such a perfectly lovely child such 


a perfectly horrid name, 

And I called her my little ‘‘Fifty-four’’ 
a hundred times, till 1 knew 

rhe answer of six times nine as well as 
the answer of two times two. 


Next day Elizabeth Wigglesworth, who 
always acts so proud, 
Said, ‘‘Six times nine is fifty-two, ’’ 
I nearly laughed aloud, 
But I wished I hadn't when the teacher 
**Now, Dorothy, tell if you 


and 


sald, 

can,’”’ 

| For [ thought of my doll, and~—sakes 
alive!—I answered, ‘‘Mary Ann!”’ 
Anna M. Pratt. 


=| The Tongue 


“*The boneless tongue,so small and weak, 
Can crush and kill,’’ declared the Greek. 


‘‘The tongue destroys a greater horde,’”’ 

The Turk asserts, “than does the sword,”’ 

The Persian proverb wisely saith, 

**A lengthy tongue—an early death.’’ 

Or sometimes takes this form instead: 

**Don’t let your tongue cut off your 
head.’’ 





| ‘*The tongue can speak a word whose 
| speed,’’ 
| Says the Chinese, 


‘‘outstrips the steed.’ 
| While Arab sage this doth impart: 
|**The tongue’s great storehouse is the 
| heart. ”’ 
From Hebrew wit the maxim sprung, 
‘*Though feet should slip, ne’er let the 
tongue.’”’ 


—J | The sacred writer crowns the whole, 


|‘*Who keeps his tongue doth keep his 
| soul.’’ 
| P} lip Burrows Strong. 
P 
Keep a-Saving 
To the tune of the Battle Hymn of the Republic 
Keep a-saving and a-saving till you've 
pennies twenty-five; 
Then keep saving and keep saving till at 
last you do contrive 
That sixteen pretty Thrift Stamps on 
your snow-white card arrive— 
Oh, sixteen nice Thrift Stamps. 
Chorus — 
Keep a-saving up your money! 
Keep a-saving up your money! 
Keep a-saving up your money! 
To buy War Saving Stamps. 





| Oh, here’s a big War Savings Stamp the 
color of the sky, 
Where the face of Benjie Franklin looks 
you sweetly in the eye, 
| Oh, save your money carefully a Savings 
Stamp to buy— 
To buy a Savings Stamp. 


Chorus- 


| At first I buy a Savings Stamp, just one 
a year, I say— 
No, a Savings Stamp a week would surely 
make it better pay. 
Yes, indeed, I'd like it better if I bought 
a stamp a day, 
A big War Savings Stamp. 
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and therefore desirable poems. _ 


The Walrus and the Carpenter 


The sun was shining on the sea, 
Shining with all his might: 
He did his very best to make 
The billows smooth and bright— 
And this was odd, because it was 
» The middle of the night. 


The moon was shining sulkily, 
Because she thought the sun 

Had got no business to be there 
After the day was done— 

**It’s very rude of him,’’ she said, 
‘*To come and spoil the fun!’’ 


The sea was wet as wet could be, 
The sands were dry as dry. 

You could not see a cloud, because 
No cloud was in the sky: 

No birds were flying overhead— 
There were no birds to fly. 


The Walrus and the Carpenter 
Were walking close at hand: 

They wept like anything to see 
Such quantities of sand: 

**If this were only cleared away,’’ 
They said, *‘It would be grand!’’ 


**If seven maids with seven mops 
Swept it for half a year, 

Do you suppose,’’ the Walrus said, 
‘That they could get it clear?”’ 

**T doubt it,’’ said the Carpenter, 
And shed a bitter tear. 


**O Oysters, come and walk with us!’’ 
The Walrus did beseech. 

‘*A pleasant walk, a pleasant talk, 
Along the briny beach: 

We cannot do with more than four, 
To give a hand to each.”’ 


The eldest Oyster looked at him, 
But never a word he said: 

The eldest Oyster winked his eye, 
And shook his heavy head— 

Meaning to say he did not choose 
To leave the oyster-bed. 


But four young Oysters hurried up, 
All eager for the treat: . 
Their coats were brushed, their faces 
washed, 
Their shoes were clean and neat— 
And this was odd, because, you know, 
They hadn’t any feet. 


Four other Oysters followed them 
And yet another four; 

And thick and fast they came at last, 
And more, and more, and more— 
All hopping through the frothy waves, 

And scrambling to the shore. 


The Walrus and the Carpenter 
Walked on a mile or so, 

And then they rested on a rock 
Conveniently low: 

And all the little Oysters stood 
And waited in a row, 


**The time has come,’’ the Walrus said, 
**To talk of many things: 

Of shoes—and ships—and sealing-wax— 
Ot cabbages and kings— 

And why the sea is boiling hot— 
And whether pigs have wings. ”’ 


**But wait a bit,’’ the Oysters cried, 
‘*Before we have our chat; 

For some of us are out of breath, 
And all of us are fat!’’ 

**No hurry!’’ said the Carpenter. 
They thanked him much for that. 


**A loaf of bread,’’ the Walrus said, 
**Is what we chiefly need: 

Pepper and vinegar besides 
Are very good indeed— 

Now, if you’re ready, Oysters dear, 
We can begin to feed.’’ 


**But not on us!”’ the Oysters cried, 

‘ Turning a little blue. 

** After such kindness, that would be 
A dismal thing to do!’’ 

**The night is fine,’’ the Walrus said, 
**Do you admire the view? 


“*It was so kind of you to come! 
And you are very nice!”’ 





The Carpenter said nothing but’ 
**Cut us another slice. « 

I wish you were not quite so deaf— 

« I’ve had to ask you twice!"* 


‘*It seems a shame,’”’ the Walrus said, 
‘*To play them such a trick. 

After we’ve brought them out so far, 
And made them trot so quick!’’ 

The Carpenter said nothing but 
‘The butter’s spread too thick!’’ 


**T weep for you,’’ the Walrus said: 
**T deeply sympathize. ’’ 

With sobs and tears he sorted out 
Those of the largest size, 

Holding his pocket-handkerchief 
Before his streaming eyes. 


**O Oysters,’’ said the Carpenter, 
**You’ve had a pleasant run! 
Shall we be trotting home again?’’ 
But answer came there none— 
And this was searcely odd, because 
They’d eaten every one. 
Lewis Carroll. 


The Minstrel-Boy 


The Minstrel-Boy to the war is gone, 
In the ranks of death you'll find him; 
His father’s sword he has girded on, 
And his wild harp slung behind him.— 
‘*Land of song!’’ said the warrior-bard, 
‘“['hough all the world betrays thee, 
One sword, at least, thy rights shall 


guard, 
One faithful harp shall praise thee!’’ 


The Minstrel fell! —but the foeman’s 
chain 

Could not bring his proud soul under; 

The harp he loved ne’er spoke egain, 
For he tore its chords asunder; 

And said, ‘‘No chains shall sully thee, 
Thou soul of love and bravery! 

Thy songs were made for the pure and 


free, 
They shall never sound in slavery!’’ 
Thomas Moore. 


The Young Man Waited 


In the room below the young man sat, 
With an anxious face and a white cravat, 
A throbbing heart and a silken hat, 
And various other things like that 
Which he had accumulated. 
And the maid of his heart was up above 
Surrounded by hat and gown and glove, 
And a thousand things which women love, 
But no man knoweth the names thereof— 
And the young man sat and—waited. 


You will scarce believe the things I tell, 
But the truth thereof I know full well, 
Though how may. not be stated; 
But I swear to you that the maiden took 
A sort of half-breed, thin stove-hook, 
And heated it well in the gaslight there, 
And thrust it into her head, or hair. 
Then she took something off the bed, 
And hooked it onto her hair, or head, 
And piled it high, and piled it higher, 
And drove it home with staples of wire! 
And the young man anxiously—waited. 


Then she took a thing she called a ‘‘puff’’ 

And some very peculiar whitish stufi, 

And using about a half a peck, 

She spread it over her face and neck, 
(Deceit was a thing she hated !) 

And she looked as fair as a lilied bower, 

Or a pound of lard or a sack of flour ;— 
And the young man wearily—waited. 


Then she took a garment of awful shape 

And it wasn’t a waist, nor yet a cape, 

But it looked like a piece of ancient mail, 

Or an instrument from a Russian jail, 

And then with a fearful groan and gasp, 

She squeezed herself inits deathly clasp— 
So fair and yet so fated! 

And then with a move like I don’t know 
what, 

She tied it on with a double knot ;— 
And the young man wofully—waited. 


Then she put on a dozen different things, 





A mixture of buttons and hooks and 
strings. 





Till she strongly resembled a_ notion 
store; 
Then, taking some seventeen pins or 
~ more, 
She thrust them into her ruby lips, 
ig stuck them around from waist to 
ips, 
And never once hesitated. 
And the maiden didn’t know, perhaps, 
That the man below had had seven naps, 
And that now he sleepily—waited. 


And then she tried to put on her hat, 

Ah me, a trying ordeal was that! 

She tipped it high and she tried it low, 

But every way that the thing would go 
Only made her more agitated. 

It wouldn’t go straight and it caught her 


hair, 
And she wished she could hire a man to 
swear, 
But alas, the only man lingering there 
Was the one who wildly—waited. 


And then before she could take her leave, 

She had to puff up her monstrous sleeve. 

Then a little dab here and a wee pat 
there, 

And a touch or two to her hindmost hair, 

Then around the room with the utmost 


care 
She thoughtfully circulated. 
Then = seized her gloves and a chamois- 
skin, 
Some breath perfume and a long stickpin, 
A bonbon box and a cloak and some 
IWau-de-cologne and chewing-gum, 
er opera glass and sealskin muff, 
A fan and a heap of other stuff, 
Then she hurried down, but ere she spoke, 
Something about the maiden broke. 
So she scurried back to the winding stair, 
And the young man looked in wild 
despair, 
And then he—evaporated. 
Edmund Vance Cooke. 


Invictus 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the Pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the shade, 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds, and shall find, me unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishments the 
scroll, 
I am the master of my fate; 
I am the captain of my soul. 
William E. Henley. 


There’s But One Pair of Stockings 


to Mend To-Night 


An old wife sat by her bright fireside, 
Swaying thoughtfully to and fro 

In an easy chair, whose creaky craw 
Told a tale of long ago; 

While down by her side, on the kitchen 


Stood a basket of worsted balls—a score. 


The good man dozed o’er the latest news 
Till the light in his pipe went out; 
And, unheeded, the kitten with cunning 
paws 
Rolled and tangled the balls about; 
Yet still sat the wife in the ancient chair, 
Swaying to and fro in the fire-light 
glare. 


But anon, a misty tear drop came 
In her eyes of faded blue, 
Then trickled down in a furrow deep 
Like a single drop of dew; 
So deep was the channel—so silent the 
stream— 
That the good man saw naught but the 
dimmed eye beam. 


Yet marveled he much that the cheerful 
light 





Of her eye had heavy grown, 
And marveled he more at the tangled 
balls, 
So he said in a gentle tone: 
**T have shared thy joys since our mar- 
riage vow, 
Conceal not from me thy sorrows now.”’ 


Then she spoke of the time when the 
basket there - a 
Was filled to the very brim; 
And now, there remained of the goodly 
pile ow 
But a single pair—for him; 
**Then wonder not at the dimmed eye- 
light, ie 
There’s but one pair_of stockings to 
mend to-night. ; me 


**T cannot but think of the busy feet 
Whose wrappings were wont to lay 
In the basket, awaiting the needle’s 
time— 
Now wandering so far away; 
How the sprightly steps to a mother dear, 
Unheeded fell on the careless ear. 


‘For each empty nook in the basket old 
By the hearth there’s a vacant seat; 
And I miss the shadows from off the wall, 

And the patter of many feet; 
’Tis for this that a tear gathered over 
my sight, 
At the one pair of stockings to mend to- 
night. 


' —_— said that far through the forest 
wild, 
And over the mountains bold, 
Was a land whose rivers and darkening 
caves 
Were gemmed with the rarest gold; 
Then my first-born turned from the oaken 
door— 
And I knew the shadows were only four. 


‘*Another went forth on the foaming 

wave, 
And diminished the basket’s store; 

But his feet grew cold—so weary and 


ws 


cold, 
They’!] never be warm any more. 
And this nook, in its emptiness, seemeth 
to me 
To give forth no voice but the moan of 
the sea. 


**Two others have gone toward the set- 
ting sun, 
And made them a home in its light, 
And fairy fingers have taken their share, 
To mend by the fireside bright; 
aane ag basket their garments will 
u— 
But mine, ah, mine is emptier still. 


— dearest, the fairest, the 
est— 
Was taken by angels away, 
And clad in a garment that waxeth not 
old, : 
In a land of continual day; 
Oh! wonder no more at the dimmed eye- 


light, 
When I mend the one pair of stockings 
to-night. ’’ 


Mother o’ Mine ~ 


If I were hanged on the highest hill, 
Mother o’ mine! 
Oh, mother o’ mine!. 

I know whose love would follow me still ; 
Mother o’ mine! 
Oh, mother o’ mine! 


If I were drowned in the deepest sea, 
Mother o’ mine! 
Oh, mother o’ mine! 

I know whose tears would flow down to me, 
Mother o’ mine! 
Oh, mother o’ mine! 


If I were damned o’ body and soul, 
Mother o’ mine! 
Oh, mother o’ mine! 
I know whose prayers would make me 
whole, 
Mother o’ mine! 
Oh, mother o’ mine! 
Rudyard Kipling. 





Pictures to Use in Studying “The Strawberry Girl” 


(See pages 22 and 23 of this issue.) 
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NOTE : Teachers wishing more of the small picture duplicate page for ten cents. 


s than the number given on this page may obtain a 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short 
helpful methods and devices to this depart- 
ment. Accepted contributions are paid for 
in the month of publication. Those desiring 
personal letters should enclose ten cents. 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if 
sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they will 
be destroyed. Address communications for 
this department to (Miss) Bertha E, Bush, 
1347 East 62nd Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








May Chat 
_ By Bertha E. Bush 
**Like the hidden singing 
Of a mountain brook 
When the May is flinging 
In each rocky nook 
Wondrous veils of beauty 
Everywhere we look.’’ 


All through the Maytime goes the hid- 
den singing in the heart that knows; all 
through May goes on the marvelous 
growth of leaf and flower, from little 
buds to the full perfection of blossoming 
orchards, so exquisite that we cannot 
help feeling moved by so much beauty. 
Be sure that you are alive to every touch 
of this feeling in the hearts of your 
children. It will form a bond of union 
more precious than half of a dozen suc- 
cessful examinations passed. But this 
bond is not formed by speaking about 
these things, save in the rare moments 
of fellowship. The expression on a 
teacher’s face is worth more than any 
speech; and if you have this love for 
beauty and the responsiveness to it, your 
pupils will surely catch some of your 
happiness. 

There are many beautiful days to cei- 
ebrate in May—May Day, for instance, 
with its choosing and crowning of a May 
Queen and dance around the Maypole. 
It is a bit of English folk custom that 
has come down to us from the days of 
William the Conqueror. If you cannot 
celebrate it with a program and invited 
guests, have flowers brought to school 
and play it by yourselves in schooltime 
or at recess. 

I’m glad we have some letters about 
Mother’s Day this time. But noone has 
written a letter about the most impor- 
tant day of all—Memorial Day. Be sure 
that every one of you helps to celebrate 
this day. It may be that the only thing 
you will be expected to do is to ride or 
walk to the cemetery with your flower- 
laden pupils and watch them lay their 
flowers at the foot of the monument 
for the unknown dead. But be sure to 
carry through the ceremony a reverent 
attitude of heart. I thinkitis very wise 
to have the school children understand 
and participate in this ceremony; for the 
older ranks of workers are diminishing, 
inevitably, but the ranks of school chil- 
dren never diminish. Isn’t this a big 
responsibility for us teachers? 


Exchange 


The pupils of (Miss) Alice K. Shorey, 
Lyndonville, Vermont, would like to ex- 
change letters with pupils of the fourth 
grade in Cuba, Hawaii, Canada, Cali- 
fornia and the southern states. 

The fourth grade pupils of (Mrs.) L. 
C. Taylor, East Point, Atlanta, Georgia, 
would like to correspond with pupils of 
the fourth grade in any northern or north- 
western state, also with pupils in Alaska, 
Cuba, the Orient or any European coun- 
try. 

The eighth grade pupils of (Miss) 
Helen Burns, Tiffin, Iowa, would like to 
correspond with pupils of the same grade 
in California, Hawaii, Florida, and other 
distant schools. 


(Mrs.) Lida Christian of Ansted, West 
Virginia, would like to announce that she 
is receiving so many letters that she 
cannot take care of them. 

The pupils of (Miss) Harriet L. Small, 
Hemlock, Michigan, R. F. D. No. 2, 
would like to hear from boys and girls 
in such remote regions as Cuba, Hawaii, 
or the Philippines. 

The sixth, seventh, and eighth grade 
pupils of (Miss) May W. Stolle, Guelph, 
North Dakota, would like to correspond 
with pupils in the same grades in other 
schools, especially those in Alaska, 
Canada, Philippines, Cuba, Florida and 
eastern states. 

(Miss) Inga E. Miller, Pine City, Min- 
nesota, writes that her pupils of the 
fourth, sixth, and eighth grades would 
like to receive and answer letters from 
pupils of the same grades in other schools. 

The pupils of (Miss) Ola Kennelly, R. 
F. Box 54, Cleveland Center School, 
Elkhart, Indiana, would like to exchange 
letters with pupils of the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades in Alaska, Mexico, 
South America, Hawaii, the Philippines, 
Japan, and China. 

The fifth grade pupils of (Miss) Mabe! 
Davis, Stromburg, Nebraska, would like 
to exchange letters with pupils in the 
same grade in other schools in the United 
States or its possessions. 

The pupils of (Miss) Ruth Coffman, 
Kearney, Missouri, would like to corre- 
spond with pupils of the seventh and 
eighth grades in Alaska, New York City, 
Cuba, Canada, England, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines; also with pupils in other 
states, especially New Mexico, Cali- 
fornia, and Florida. | 





The sixth grade pupils of (Miss) Lillian 
Perrott, North School, Storm Lake, Iowa, 
would like to correspond with pupils liv- 
ing in regions where rice, sugar cane or 
cotton is grown. They would also like 
to correspond with pupils who know about 
sugar beet culture, gold mining, or ranch 
life, in Colorado. 


Letters 
May Baskets and the School Finances 


Last year, as May approached, we 
made a specialty of making pretty, at- 
tractive May baskets, and then we held 
a ‘‘May party’? as a means of raising 
money for the Junior Red Cross work 
which was being so generally carried on 
in our schools. Many of the baskets were 
made from my suggestions, but many 
more were original designs on the part 
of the children. (If you have never be- 
fore encouraged originality in your chil- 
dren, do so when you prepare for your 
May party.) The expense of making the 
baskets was very moderate and the work 
was interesting. 

When the baskets were finished they 
were filled with homemade candies and 
put on sale at the May party and the 
proceeds were contributed to the Red 
Cross Fund. As the affair was well 
advertised, the schoolhouse was filled 
with people. Music, recitations, and 
plenty of games and stunts made the 
evening jolly as well as profitable. — 
REBECCA L. ELLIOT, New York. 


A May Basket Story 


While teaching a first grade in a high 
school building, I asked the children to 
make several woven May baskets of 
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greenand white construction paper. Then 
when May Day came they filled these 
baskets with spring flowers and placed 
one on each high school teacher’s desk. 
The teachers were delighted; one of them 
even went so far as to write a ‘‘story 
letter just for the children.’’ It is so 
beautiful that I want to pass it on for 
other little children to enjoy. 

**To the little May Basket Children: 

**One morning a tired school-teacher 
entered her schoolroom. She thought 
that boys and girls had forgotten about 
beauty and no longer loved beautiful 
little flowers and good deeds. She thought 
you had to make a little dream world to 
see wonderful things. But this school- 
teacher found on her desk a gift that 
was beauty itself—a little basket of 
violets, so dainty that only fairies or little 
children could have picked them. They 
looked into her face, and lo! sunshine 
filled the room and it seemed a true 
fairyland. 

** During the long hot day the little 
fairy violets grew weary. They had per- 
formed their task, and they wanted to 
go back to the woods and the cool, kindly 
earth. So they drew their little blue 
heads. down close—you children cal! it 
fading, but truly it’s just a violet’s way 
of going back to fairyland.’’—M. IRVINE, 
Virginia. 

Two Contests 


MAY AND— 


1, May and a portion of time. 
day) 

2. May and acommon insect. (May fly) 

8. May and another insect. (May 
beetle) 

4, May andashrub. (May bush) 

5. May and a suffix. (Maying) 

6. May and a woman ruler. (May 

(Mayo) 

(Mayor) 


queen) 
(May apple, 


(May 


7. May and an interjection. 

8 May and a conjunction. 

9. May and two frvits. 
May cherry) 

10. May and a plant. 
. ' May and a honey gatherer. 
e 
12. May and a flag staff. (May pole) 
13. May and to the left. (May haw) 
14. May and a flower. (May rose) 
15. May and ahappen so. (Mayhap) 


FLOWER CONTEST 


1. Preacher’s favorite flower. 
in-the-Pulpit) 

2. Girl’s name,and a metal. (Marigold) 

8. Ruler of Turkey and a letter. 
(Sultana) 

4, Saloon smasher. (Carnation) 

5. Color of the rainbow. (Violet) 

6. What we say to friends on leaving. 
(Forget-me-not) 

7. Boy’s name and old pen. (Jonquil) 

8. Prefix and what a doctor likes. 
(Impatiens) 

9. Form of the verb rise. (Rose) 

10. Apierced heart. (Bleeding heart) 

11. Girl’s name. (Lily) 

12. Two other girl’s names. 
mary)—ALMA OSBORNE, Indiana. 


Mother's Day 


A week before Mother’s Day I told my 
little people when that day would come 
and the reasons why we have such a day. 
I also told them of the white carnation 
and what it stands for. Each day after 
that until Mother’s Day we talked about 
our mothers, what they do for us, what 
we owe to them and what we ean do for 
them. We learned to sing ‘‘Here’s to 
the White Carnation”’ (Tune—‘*‘ Work, for 
the Night is Coming’’) [see page 52]; 
also to recite ‘‘One Mother.’’ [See page 
84.] Forseat work and drawing in the 
second grade the children made booklets 
with fluffy white carnations on the cover 
and wrote the chorus of the song, ‘* Moth- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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sister, who came from Carlisle, Pa.,told me a,very: interesting 
Colgate story and also asked if I would present a request to you 

for some trial tubes of your dental cream for use in welfare work in 
Carlisle and Cumberland County. The club women of Carlisle want to 
continue the work which is made plain by this Colgate story.’ 








\ 
\ 


“Ina survey of the county, Dr. Bashoar, Carlisle dentist, was surprised 
to find a township school in which all the pupils made 100 per cent 
showing on their teeth. As this was so much in contrast to the results 
in adjoining farming sections and in Carlisle, he made inquiry, which 
brought forth the explanation that a few years ago their teacher had 
obtained Colgate’s Dental Cream, used it in daily tooth brush drills, 
and established the habit that resulted in the 

showing that astonished Dr. Bashoar. 


“Dr. Bashoar tells the Colgate story in his talks 
throughout Pennsylvania. My sister says the 
pupils of that township will use Colgate’s only.” 


(Name of writer on request.) 




















You, too, can have COLGATE 
C lassroom Helps — FREE! 





.. . and as the standard of oral efficiency was raised in Carlisle, so can you 
impart additional value to your dental hygiene lessons through the use of 
Colgate educational material. 


If you have not already taken advantage of the Colgate offer to supply free 
classroom helps, it is not yet too late to send for this material. 


As a teacher, you are entitled to these hygiene helps once in each school 
year. You receive enough trial tubes of Ribbon Dental Cream to supply 
each one of your pupils. 


With the trial tubes we also send you: Reminder cards which the pupils 
sign as daily reminders to care for their teeth; dental lectures for you to 
use in impressing the children with the necessity of twice-a-day brushing; 
clever little jingles of the jungle to inject livelier interest into the subject of 
dental hygiene for little pupils; and other practical information. 








And so that you, too, may know the value of Ribbon Dental Cream, we send 
you for your personal use a dainty packet containing a tube of Colgate’s, and 
trial sizes of Charmis Cold Cream and Cashmere Bouquet Talc. 
Many teachers who have already received Colgate Educational Material use 


the “store” game for teaching arithmetic. We willsend a supply of “dummy” 
Ribbon Dental Cream cartons for use in this game upon your request. 








COLGATE & CO. 





Dept. 7 
199 Fulton St., New York 
Colgate & Co. 


Dept. 7 
199 Falton St., N.Y. 
lama teacher in the 
+ eescececes.ceeee8SChool, 
District No....., having 
in my direct charge cecece 
scholars. 


Will you please send me, 

free of charge for school work 

only, trial tubes and reminder 
cards for all my scholars? 

You may refer to (name of School 
Superint a ms or RA. kh of Sank i 





BOARD. 12003 oid ListbeGadvdeedeswddcascecucee 
VOUr TURMS. ..<cccccccsc cocnse ccceccsese cocce 
TOWN......cccccccccccccccessPOPUlAatiON.coccssece 


County........ccccccccscccccccccess BtMt@.cccccccccccce 
(If there is no Express Office in your town, write here 


accurate express shipping address) .......cccccsesecesers 
(This offer good only in U. S. A.) 
at 
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er’’ inside, beginning each line with a red 
capital letter. The carnations were made 
of white tissue paper. [A pattern to use 
in following this suggestion will be found 
on this page. ] 

The third grade used the same covers 
and had four pages, On the first page 
the words, ‘‘To My Mother—From— 
(Child's Name)’’ were neatly arranged, 
making an attractive title page. The 
second page contained ‘‘ What My Mother 
Does For Me’’; the third, ‘‘What I Can 
Do For My Mother’’; and the fourth, the 
chorus of the song, ‘‘Mother.’’ The 
children then took these booklets home 
to their mothers. We also made white 
carnations, with green stems and leaves, 
of different sizes and shapes. These 
were cut from drawing paper and then 
hung about the room or pasted on the 
windows. 

On the Friday afternoon before Moth- 
er’s Day the mothers came to the school- 
house and we held a short Mother’s Day 
Program. I felt fully repaid for the 
little extra work I did, because of the 
interest and enthusiasm the little people 
had shown for Mother’s Day.—FRANCES 
HEBART, Vermont. 


A Canadian Mother’s Day 


On the afternoon of June 3, 1919, we 
observed Mother’s Day in my school. 
During the morning the pupils and I 
gathered wild flowers of many kinds and 
decorated the school. On one of the 
blackboards I placed a motto encircled 
with roses pinned to the board, and on 
the other the ‘‘Mother’s Day Program,’’ 
encircled with roses. The words of both 
motto and program were written with 
red and white chalk. The walls were 
decorated with flags and bunting. 

At 1:30 the guests began to arrive, and 
as each mother came, a bouquet of white 
pea blossoms and rose leaves was pinned 
on each one by the reception committee 
of three girls. As soon as the guests 
were assembled we gave our program, 
consisting of patriotic songs, dramatized 
stories, recitations and solos for Mother’s 
Day. After the exercises we served a 
lunch of ice cream, cake, candies, etc. 
‘hen the pupils presented each mother 
with a gift basket containing fudge and 
filled to the brim with red and pink 
roses. The baskets were made by the 
pupils beforehand as a surprise for the 
mothers. They were made from match 
boxes and white tissue paper. We first 
covered the inside of the box, then cut 
the tissue paper in strips long enough 
to go around the outside. These strips 
were folded four times and cut so as to 
form a fringe. Then these fringes were 
pasted on the box, one fringe on top of 
the other, a handle was pasted on the 
box, with ‘‘Mother’s Day”’ printed over 
it. When completed the boxes made a 
very pretty sight, especially when filled 
with the roses. These tokens of remem- 
brance were much appreciated by the 
mothers. 

After the refreshments had beenserved 
we all went outside, and with mothers 
and trustees joining, played games and 
had a good social time. Everyone pres- 
ent expressed his appreciation of the 
afternoon and I felt that I had been fully 
repaid for the trouble I went to in pre- 
paring for it.—L. V. MCLEOD, Canada. 


Attractive Presents 


During the latter part of April and 
first two weeks in May we made presents 
for the children’s mothers, and wrote 
compositions and made booklets about 
‘*Mother.’’ One of the presents was a 
recipe book made of business letter en- 
velopes (3"x6"), with two heavy pieces 
of white drawing paper (3’x6’) for 
covers. By using a punch, holes were 
made through which to run pink and 
white cords made of embroidery silk. 
The front cover had a border of conven- 
tionalized chrysanthemums and leaves 
in colors. In thespace left a fruit group 
was drawn and the words ‘‘Mother’s 
Recipes’’ printed. There were seven en- 
velopes labeled ‘*Breads,’’ ‘‘Soups,”’ 
‘‘Vegetables,’’ ‘‘Meats,’’ ‘‘Salads,’’ 
** Desserts, ’’ and ‘‘ Menus,’’ respectively. 
The booklet covers had a suitable cover 
design and the title, ‘‘ Mother,’’ together 
with the name of the ‘‘author’’ printed 
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in neat letters. A frontispiece, with the 
picture of Whistler’s mother, followed. 
Then ‘‘Mother o’ Mine’’ [see page 54] 
was copied, and remaining pages filled 
with a short original composition on ‘*‘ My 
Mother. ’’ 

Last but not least came our Mother’s 
Day program, which was held on the 
second Friday in May. A booklet con- 
taining an invitation and the program 
was sent to each mother in the district, 
whether or not she had a child in school. 
Tissue paper carnations were worn by 
all, and these chiefly formed the decora- 
tions.—AN EASTERN TEACHER. 


Booklets for Mother’s Day 


On Friday afternoons, for a few weeks 
previous to Mother’s Day, the pupils of 
our sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
make booklets for composition work. 
White tablet paper, about eight by ten 
inches, is used, and the pages are fas- 
tened together with white ribbon. On 





the cover we draw a carnation and below 
it we write the last stanza of ‘‘The 
White Carnation,’’ by Margaret E. Sangs- 
ter. [See page 62. : 

On the first sheet is written the history 
of Mother’s Day; on the second sheet 
the pupil’s own idea of ‘‘What My Mother 
Means to Me’’; and on the following 
sheets we copy poems, and also paste 
poems cut from my magazines. 

The following poems are suggested 
to other teachers: ‘‘’Twas Mother,’’ 
‘*Which Loved Best,’’ ‘‘My Mother’s 
Hands,’’ ‘‘ Mother’s Apron,’’ ‘‘The Lonely 
Mother,”’ and ‘‘The Mother of a Soldier. ’’ 

On the closing sheet we write a few 
quotations from sayings of great men. 
—PEARL MARTIN, Iowa. 

Relieving the Strain 

So often in the schoolroom the teacher 
finds that it is the accumulation of the 
little things, rather than any very grave 
offense on the children’s part, that serves 

















Carnation Coloring Design 
Give copies to pupils to trace and color for 
Mother’s Day Invitation and Souvenirs. 


to bring one’s nerves to the breaking 
point. And is there anything quite so 
much like the proverbial straw that 
breaks the camel’s back, as the dull thud 
of a tablet pushed off the desk, the fall- 
ing of pencils from tired little hands, 
and the occasional book or pencil box 
dropping with a crash to the floor? Ac- 
cidental? Yes! Unavoidable? Most 
emphatically no! Let me explain how 
I overcame this one fault in an otherwise 
orderly schoolroom. 

It was a hot, sultry day, trying to pupils 
and teacher alike. Pencils, chalk, pa- 
pers, and books dropped incessantly. I 
tried ignoring it, punishing for it, scold- 
ing—all without avail. The children 
were fine about it and really tried to be 
careful; they wanted to please their 
teacher, but while this was an incentive, 
it nevertheless was not strong enough 
to produce the desired effect. Right 
then and there I decided that it was my 
job to find the stronger incentive. I 
found it in the form of two large paste- 
board automobiles, carefully drawn, 
painted and cut out by two of the older 
boys. One car was named the Overland 
and the other the Dodge. The room was 
divided; one-half of the pupils were 
Overland passengers, while the other 
half were Dodge passengers. Then the 
race was on—it began afresh each day 
as soon as the children were in their 
seats and ready for the day’s work. 
Whenever a pupil dropped something or 
made any unnecessary noise, he or she, 
as the case might be, quietly walked up 
at the end of the recitation period and 
put down a mark after his name. The 
names of all the passengers were, of 
course, written on the blackboard below 
their respective cars. Each person wus 
credited with having ridden ten miles 
daily providing he had no mark after his 
name. Each mark, however, took off one 
mile from the allotted ten. Each ‘‘chauf- 
feur’’ counted up the score at night and 
set it down under his car, adding to this 
the next day’s score, and so on. 

Incidentally, this device proved to be 
an aid to attendance also, for each time 
a child was absent it counted off ten miles 
from his side. One cannot help being 
pleased with the surprising results of 
this little scheme.—HELEN MCKEE, Ohio. 
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The Value of Suggestion in Primary Grade, 


A primary teacher who had an unus. 
ually restless and disorderly class askeq 
the children to show her the way Genera] 
Pershing held himself, thereupon win. 
ning instantly the response desired. Be. 
cause of the children's admiration for 
this straight and soldierly hero a brief 
reminder always brought happy results 
in the classroom. 

In order to discourage loitering on the 
way to school, the teacher related the 
story of ‘‘The Magic Shoes, ’’ which stood 
stock-still if their young wearer trie: to 
deviate from the path of duty, and also 
had the fascinating quality of speeding 
one’s steps along when their wearer was 
doing right. The children were so de. 
lighted with this tale that the teacher 
suggested all the children ‘‘make be. 
lieve’’ they were wearing this wonderfu| 
footgear for a while. Somewhat later 
in the week she asked for a report as to 
the effect. A number of the class told 
how they had been tempted to run off 
and play with their friends on occasions 
when they had been instructed to come 
straight home from school or sent on er- 
rands, but remembering their Mazic 
Shoes, they had scampered home or to 
the store very fast indeed. Through its 
appeal to the childish imagination, this 
simple game effectively remedied the 
frequent tardiness of several smal! |oi- 
terers.—HELEN PECK YOUNG, New York. 


Our Best Last Day’s Exercises 


The last day of the school year can be 
made one of joy to all of the school dis- 
trict as well as to the pupils. This is 
how we carried it out in the Beck School, 
near Brodhead, Wisconsin, last year. 
Early in the spring we secured the names 
of the former teachers, students and 
friends of the Beck School from Mr. 
Beck, who hud been the clerk of the 
school thirty-five years, the school being 
named in his honor. We found there had 
been fifty-nine teachers in the scliool 
since it was organized. We sent to all 
we could locate an invitation to come to 
the Homecoming and give a five-minute 
talk. 

The Homecoming was given publicity 
in the school paper, the village paper, 
and in city papers. Posters were made 
containing the following announcement: 
**Homecoming—Program and picnic at 

the Beck School, Wednesday, 
June 11th, 1919. 
Given in honor of former teachers, 
students and friends. 
Be sure to come.”’ 


On the day of the picnic every family 
of the district came, besides many of 
the former teachers, students, and 
friends. The State Rural Supervisor and 
the County Superintendent were also 
present. Everyone enjoyed the hearty 
dinner, which the women prepared while 
the men played ball or talked. After 
dinner we all went into the schoolhouse 
and listened to a program while a sud- 
den shower poured torrents outside. 
When the program was finished, ice cream 
was served. Before they went home 
many posed for a picture at the school- 
house entrance.—CoRA M. ‘THORSON, 
Wisconsin. 


The Good Health Club 


Sometimes a little wholesome rivalry 
is an incentive to securing good resuits, 
the gaining of which might otherwise 
seem irksome. Our class of boys and 
girls in grade Six A, numbering twenty- 
two, was divided into two parts, the 
Purple Club and the Gold Club (so called 
from the colors of our school). A captain 
was selected for each side, and then each 
captain chose members for his club, alter- 
nately, until all had been selected. Every 
morning the captain of the Gold Club 
stands with the members of his side who 
have brushed their teeth, and the captain 
of the Purple Club stands in another part 
of the room with his clean-teeth mem- 
bers. Those having unbrushed teeth re- 
main seated. A monitor counts both 
sides and registers the numbers on the 
‘Good Health Roll,’’ which is printed on 
a front board. At noon the roll is called 


[Continued on page 62] 
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2olumbia Folk Dance Records 


Columbia Folk Dance Records are universally loved by children because of the unique 
orchestration employed. Interest and enjoyment have been added in playing the records and 
dancing to them, for novelty instruments have been used at each repetition of the tune. The 
scheme creates a desire to get away from an entirely conventional procedure, and provides 
for a more varied performance of the dance. The following records are of this type: 

Arkansas Traveller—White Cockade. (American Country Dances) A-3076 Sir Roger de Coverly, a Colonial or Virginia os —— oem, rt 


Columbia Band ance) 85c 


Miss McLeed’s Reel—Hull’s Victory. (American Country Dances) —" Blackberry Blossoms. (Irish Folk Dance) | e.-4 Columbia Band 


, ’ Columbia Band A-3080 
Chicken Reel. (American Country Dance) ear: Columbia Band ) A-3077 Hansel and Gretel. (Singing Game) . . - Columbia Band | 47-imch 
Old Zip Coon, or Turkey in the Straw. (American Country Dance) 10-inch Sandal Polka-Swiss May Dance. (Singing Games) Columbia Band B5c 

Columbia Band 85c ‘ 
‘ af ‘ A-3081 
Pop Gees the Weasel. (American Country Dance) . Columbia Band A-3078 Goddesses. (English Country Dance) ‘ : ° Columbia Band A 
Jolly Is the Miller. (American Country Dance)... Columbia Band 10-inch Oranges and Lemons. (English Country Dance) : Columbia Band — 
The Cecil J. Sharp English Country Dances, Morris Dances, and Sword Dances were 
recorded under the personal supervision of Mr. Cecil J. Sharp, and are authentic in tempo, 
faithful to the quaint modes in harmonization, and authoritative in melody. These records 
have been accepted for use in the New York City schools. Mr. Sharp’s work has received 
the highest praise. 
Gathering Peaseods. (English Country Dance) (Cecil J. Sharp) A-3063 Blue Eyed Stranger. (English Morris Dance) (Cecil J. Sharp) A-3066 
M Cree—Hey, Boys, Up We Go. (English C gyrate " and» 10-inch Rigs O Morris Dance) (Cecil J. Sh * uae ree | 10-inch 
age on a Cree—Hey, Boys, Up We Go. nglish Country Dance igs O’Marlow. nglish Morris Dance) (Cecil J. Sharp 
(Cecd J. Sharp) . i : ‘ Sara 3 . Prince’s Band 85¢ te Prince’s Band 85e 
Row Well, Ye Marines. (English Country Dance) (Cecil J. Sharp) A-3064 Tideswell Processional. (English Morris Dance) (Cecil J. Sharp) A-3067 
rince’s Band 10-inch , Prince’s Band \ iQ inch 
Three Meet, or The Pleasures of the Town. (English Country BSe Helston Furry Processional. (English Morris Dance) (Cecil J. Sharp) B5c 
Dance) (Cecil J.Sharp) 2 +» © + «© «© « Prince’s Band Prince’s Band 


(Cecil J. Sharp) . ‘ ‘ i ; : ; - 
Sellenger’s Round. (English Country Dance) (Cecil J. Sharp) — 


Prince’s Band 


Rufty Tufty—Sweet Kate. (English Country Dances) A-3065 
rince’s Band 





The Black Nag—New Bo-Peep or Pickadilla. (English Country A-3068 
Dances) (Cecil J. Sharp) . ; , i 8 Prince’s Band 10-inch 
The Butterfly. (English Country Dance) (Cecil J. Sharp) 5c 
Prince’s Band 
Hunsdon House. (English Country Dance) (Cecil J. Sharp) A-3069 
rince’s Band 10-inch : 
The Old Mole. (English Country Dance) (Cecil J. Sharp) 85c 
rince’s Band 
Newcastle—Heartsease. (English Country Dances) A-3070 G 
(Cecil J. Sharp). x P A ‘ + Prince’s Band \ yo, "4 
If All the World Were Paper—Parson’s Farewell. 85c 
(English Country Dances) (Cecil J. Sharp) “ Prince’s Band 


Clip this coupon and mail today 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Any Columbia dealer will gladly send a Grafonola and 
Pushmobile with a number of Folk Dance Records, to your 
school or playground, without cost or obligation to you, so that 
you may prove to your own satisfaction the superiority of 
Columbia Folk Dance Records. Send the coupon for Folk 
Dance Record List or other Educational Literature. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Educational Department 
Woolworth Building, New York City 


Please send the following Literature: 
(check subject desired) 
Folk Dance List O 
Educational Record Catalog O 
Literature and Music O 
Musical Measurement Manual O 











Columbia School Grafonola Grafonola Catalog O 
with Pushmobile Educational Department esis 
anes COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY Town 
Reproducer, winding crank, and turn- 3 








table may be locked in pushmobile 


Either Oak or Mahogany. Woolworth Bldg., New York | sid 
‘ | | a 
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VACATION:COLORADO 


N-E:A: CONVENTION 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


STOP OVER on your way to, or returning from the N. E. A. Con- 

vention and enjoy Colorado. From Denver you can plan a series of 
trips extending over a period of from one day to three months. In one 
hour over concrete road the visitor is in Denver's beautiful Mountain 
Parks, traveling over good roads, through canons and over mountain 
tops. Mount Evans area and Idaho Springs in two or three hours, and 
Rocky Mountain National Park in four hours. 


e MY . One day tri Platte Can 
Scenic Railroad Trips: prea 3 ere nee, ot 
° ° D has iety of sh bile trips. 
Automobile Trips: 1-1 te Rrcedhatbeneng: Pacthoey tice yout ef 


in safety and comfort to: 


Elk Creek Canon  S. St.Vrain Canon Poudre Canon 
Clear Creek Canon Jarr Canon Big Thompson Can’n Ute Lookout Trail 
eft. Vernsn anen Happy es nase pase Buffalo Bill’s Grave 
reek Canon Boulder Canon 
Platte Canon N.St.Vrain Canon Coal Died Gasien — 
Let us help you plan a Colorado Trip. For literature, 
road maps and full information, write 


THE DENVER TOURIST’ BUREAU 


506 Seventeenth St., Denver, Colo. 
_ CHICAGO, ST.LOUIS, KANSAS CITY 
BRANCH BUREAUS: [os ANGELES and COLORADO SPRINGS. 


Bear Creek Canon 

















HUDSON RIVER 


BY DAYLIGHT 


OUR enjoyment of this wonderful trip between New York and 

Albany is heightened by the cool, roomy decks and luxurious 
surroundings of the most palatial river steamers in the world. Go. 
now while the river is in its springtime freshness. 


Ideal Route to Vacation Resorts 


Direct rail connections to the Cats- 
kills, Berkshires, Adirondacks, Sara- 
toga, Lake George, etc. All through 
rail tickets between New York and 
Albany accepted. Attractive one 
day outings New York to Bear 
Mountain, West Point, Newburgh 
and Poughkeepsie. 


Season Opens May 15th. 
Service daily including Sunday. 


Hudson River Day Line 


Desbrosses Street Pier, 


New York 
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The Outlook for the Teaching 
Profession 
(Continued from page 18) 


expert. The layman thought he could 
do as well as the teacher if he were 
placed in the schoolroom. So far as he 
could see the chief requirement for 
teaching was endurance and resistance 
to the seductions of the world. 

Now that the teaching profession is be- 
ing put on a par with other professions, it 
will be incumbent upon teachers to do ex- 
pertwork, Thestandards for entering and 
remaining in the profession must be in- 
creased so that no one will be admitted 
to the schoolroom, or at least not al- 
lowed to remain in it, who is not in 
reality an expert. ‘The rewards for 
teaching will certainly be adequate to 
warrant proper preparation for and con- 
tinued improvement while engaged in 
teaching. There is hardly any limit, 
either in salary or in social recognition, 
to what communities will be willing to 
accord teachers in the future if they will 
really do expert work and not simply 
**keep school.’? When acommunity sees 
that any of its members are playing a 
very important role in determining the 
welfare of the community and especially 
in preparing the rising generation to as- 
sume the responsibilities of maintaining 
the community on a high physical, intel- 
lectual and moral level, the community 
will be willing to honor such persons and 
pay them the highest respect. Thecom- 
munity does this for judges and surgeons 
and honest legislators and it will do this, 
and is already doing it in some places, 
for the teacher. But the teacher must 
show that he merits such distinction be- 
cause he is capable of doing expert 
service which no one else in the com- 
munity can do. 





Vacationing Down to Panama 
(Continued from page 47) 


was the market place, the melting pot 
of the Isthmus. Here people from half 
the nations of the earth meet every 
morning. It is the Tower of Babel all 
over again, each talking in his native 
tongue. We idled away many amusing 
and enjoyable hours in this market 
place just watching the people. 

There is a strong contrast between 
Panama as it looks under the tutorship 
of Uncle Sam, and Panama as it might 
have looked if the natives had been left 
to their own devices. The Americanized 
suburb of Panama City is known as Bal- 
boa. From a distance it looks like a 
city of toy houses. It is aspotiess town, 
with its well-planned, carefully-kept 
buildings, up-to-date schoolhouses and 
beautiful homes, their white walls im- 
maculate against the background of trop- 
ical palms. In contrast, no material ex- 
cept grass is required forthe rural homes 
of natives, and the queer little shacks 
are more picturesque than livable. 

A visit to one of these native settle- 
ments takes one back to Biblical times 
when the women brought their washing 
to the streams and rubbed it on the stones 
and beat it with their feet. The mode 
of living of the original inhabitants of 
Panama is just as primitive. The hous- 
es would hardly pass the inspection of 
the health department or the sanitary 
board. In most cases they consist of one 
room, and all the cooking is done over a 
fire of sticks which fills the room with 
smoke. But the people are gradually be- 
ginning to ape the dress and manners of 
the Americans. The first indication of 
this is, of course, among the young girls, 
who strive to wear what are, they be- 
lieve, stylish clothes and who imitate the 
most extreme hairdressof the Americans. 

We loved Panama, but there was one 
big objection to it—we knew that if we 
stayed there long we should lose all our 
ambition. We began to feel phlegmatic, 
indolent and tired—just naturally lazy all 
thetime. It would be fine to livein Pan- 
ama if you didn’t have to work; the cli- 
mate is not conducive to either mental or 
physical effort. We tried to remember 
this disadvantage as the boat sailed away 
from Port Limon and we were homeward 
bound—for Panama rather gets into your 
blood; and while you may decide that you 
would not. like to live there, it is a won- 
derfully interesting place to visit ona 
vacation. When we reached our homes 
and had time to sit down quietly and live 
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over our journey we'realized what a mul- 
titude of unusual and interesting things 
we had seen, and we felt well repaid for 
the economies we had practiced for three 
years in order to make the trip possible. 


Be of good cheer! 
Be not afraid! 
God’s ever here 
With his true aid. 
No cloud is there 
To dim the blue, 
But a sunny smile 
For a happy while 
Will make all fair 
And bright for you. 
And so, my dear, 
Banish all fear 





an 
Be of good cheer. 
Frederic A. Whiting. 


Opportunity Wears Golden Smile 


Three Teachers, Who Did Not Go To 
Panama, Find Interesting Things in 
Good Old U. S. A. 

“Opportunity is smiling!’ 

Helen Bancroft came to this conclusion when 
she read the advertisement. 

She was teaching school in central Pennsyl- 
vania, and her health had become impaired un- 
der the strain of hard study. 

The family doctor recommended Nature's re- 
storer—the great out-of-doors. 

Helen read the advertisement over and over, 
and then penned a letter, giving full informa- 
tion about her education and experience. 

In the course of mails came an answer, signed 
by J. Henry Nortridge, general manager of the 
North Ridge Brush Company of Freeport, IIl., 
outlining in detail the summer vacation plan. 

In the second exchange of letters Helen 
learned that she was qualified for enrollment 
as a member of the organization. 

Selling direct from maker to consumer ap- 
pealed to Helen, as it carried out an idea in eco- 
nomics, also because it would bring her in con- 
tact with parent and child. 

In her new calling, however, Helen found 
that her tuition was confined to educating the 
parent in the use of sanitary household helps. 

In visiting homes, offices, hotels, garages and 
hospitals to show these products, Helen’s argu- 
ments followed in logical order and were, there- 
fore, not easy to withstand, and in the first two 
weeks, working six to seven hours a day, she 
earned more money than in any three months 
as a teacher. 

Soon afterward she wrote to Mr. Nortridge 
that two teacher friends were ready to enter the 
selling field. 

Mr. Nortridge replied that the company had 
“open territory’ near Helen’s home, and Ella 
Squires and Margaret Wilson joined the sales 
campaign. 

“More business’? was now the slogan and the 
guiding star of their mental activities. 

The morning of July 7 brought a letter from 
the three teachers. The first paragraph read: 

“We're ready to start for the lakes and dells 
in Illinois and Wisconsin, but we would like to 
work in three or four towns on the way.” 

New territory was assigned, and the teachers 
went into the field with an enthusiasm and 
determination that brought highly satisfactory 
results. 

Out-of-door work proved beneficial to Helen. 
She also earned money. So did her compan- 
ions. They passed three delightful weeks at re- 
sorts in Illinois and Wisconsin. 

Two days before the close of her outing at 
Lake Geneva Helen met Tom Finley, there for 
the week end. 

Yes; Ella and Margaret attended the wed- 
ding, which took place in Milwaukee, where Tom 
is in business. 

The couple spent part of their honeymoon in 
the East, also visiting Cleveland, where Helen 
wrote in a letter in which are these words: 

“The North Ridge Brush Company unknow- 
ingly helped me to find Tom. I did not know he 
was in the West. In fact, I had not seen hin 
or heard from him after we were graduated from 
the Pittsburg .high school.” 

. “What about Ella and Margaret?” you ask. 
Well, that’s a secret—two secrets, in fact. 
“We enjoyed every minute of our outing. 

Ella says in a letter. “The work was interes‘- 

ing. The various articles were easy to sel! 

We earned a great deal more than expenses.” 
Mr. Nortridge announces that the 1920 va- 

cation campaign will begin in June, adding: 

“We have openings for 350 teachers and 
1,000 students at universities, colleges and pu!- 
lic schools. Particulars of the plan will be 
sent, free of cost or obligation, by addressing 
the North Ridge Brush Company, 263 Clark 








Avenue, Freeport, Illinois. 
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A Rocky Road To Romance 


RS. J. Wonderly, Jr., stretched her slender length luxur- 
jously on the blanket her husband spread for her on 
the grass and gazed contentedly, not to say raptur- 
ously, up at the narrow strip of sky which seemed 

to rest on the very edges of the canon walls. 

A thousand feet above her head a tiny waterfall stepped 
daintily off the brink, tripped lightly from stone to stone 
and from rock to rock in a cautious descent of the precipice 
and then, half way down, flung discretion to the winds and 
threw itself in one daring leap to the floor of the little 
canon, where it landed with a song and a cloud of spray, hesi- 
tated for a2 moment to catch its breath and then tripped gaily 
away to further adventures. 

Everywhere the delicate wild flowers of the Western Rockies 
bloomed in undisturbed profusion and in the silence, broken 
only by the song of the little waterfall and the voices of the 
children in the distance, a pair of squirrels discussed a mo- 
mentous domestic crisis with earnest and emphatic chatter. 

Mrs. J. Wonderly, Jr., turned adoring eyes on her lord and 
master, recently arrived. 

“Isn’t it heavenly, Jack?” she sighed. “I found it the very 
first week I was here and we've come out to it every day. 
Nothing can hurt the children and they play till they’re ready 
to eat supper and go to bed. 

“No, nobody bothers us or disputes possession. Once the 
little kindergarten teacher from Chicago wandered this way 
and she stayed a while and showed the kiddies marvelous 
things to do with sand and the little round stones from the 
creek. And she promised to come back and tell them about 
the pine cones but she has not, yet. 

“She is off every morning, somewhere, on foot or horseback. 
They say she is one of the best mountain clmbers here this 
year and that she’s making a collection of the wild 
flowers. It’s wonderful to do such things but I’ve been 
happy just to rest and forget I ever had any 
nerves.” 

Down the canon the voices of the little boys came, 
laughter-laden, as they toiled on the walls of a 
mighty fortress; the squirrels settled the dispute and 
gave way to a mid-afternoon concert of feathered 
songsters, while from the upper rim of the canon 
the voices of a party starting on an afternoon “hike” 
floated, distance-softened, to where they lounged in 
sheer, inert content. 

“We often see them up there,” Mrs. Jack explained 
drowsily. ‘It does not bother us and it does make 
us seem very close to the rest of the world. ‘So 
near and yet so far’, you might say.” 

Suddenly she sat up, alertly interested in the 
movements of the party on the rim. 

“Oh, dear,” she sighed, ‘one of ’em’s going down 
after those columbines that grow so large at the 
edge of the waterfall and I'd meant to get them my- 
self and take them home, roots and all, and plant 
them in the yard. It’s the little kindergarten 
teacher and she wants them for her collection, I 
suppose. O-o-h-h-h, look—” suddenly her voice died 
away in a shuddering gasp and with her hands 
pressed over her eyes she dropped in a heap on the 
blanket—for just then it happened. 

Nobody ever quite knew—least of all Louise Reed, 
who had been surefootedly making her way down the 
canon’s sloping side to the shelf where the colum- 





bines flaunted their tempting beauty before an ad- a id Se in Pi Aw ON a 
** Louise Reed swayed in her chair but she did not faint.’”’ 


miring world. 

But a stone had turned or her foot had slipped 
or, most likely of all, a bit of solid-appearing earth, 
loosened by recent rains or a passing rock-slide, had given way 
beneath her—there had been one sharp cry of surprise and 
fright—then the harsh sound of loosening stones, of breaking 
underbrush, of uprooting growth, together with a sickening 
rumble as the whole thing, whirling about a shapeless mass 
that had so lately been joyous, laughing life, came sliding, slip- 
ping down the canon wall, gaining momentum with every foot. 

To little Mrs. Wonderly, crouched with covered eyes, it seemed 
hours instead of ds before she heard the crash that told 
the awful flight was over. Then she scrambled to her feet 
with the woman’s instinct to help mastering every other feeling. 

It was a strangely crumpled little figure that they rescued 
from the debris it had brought down the mountain side with it; 
and a strangely quiet body that they stretched, with gentle 
hands, on the blanket by the waterfall. The others had dis- 
appeared from the canon-rim and they knew that help was al- 
ready on the way. In the meantime they could only wipe the 
blood from the numberless cuts on arms and head and watch the 
breath that fluttered between the whitening lips. 

* ¢ *¢ © © © © © & & 

HERE is nothing like sudden catastrophe to make the whole 
world kin and to bring the latent good in every human 
heart to the surface. 

The little hotel in the mountain valley had not been without 
its “most selfish woman in the world”—one of the sort who grow 
very gentlemanly as they grow offensive and who insist on the 
best of everything—or a fuss. 

And yet, such a one gave up the best room in the house to 
the injured teacher and removed her belongings, with smiling 
sang froid, to a tent-bungalow none too well screened. 

And so it was to a softly shaded room of dainty appoint- 
ments,—quite, quite different from the plain little cabin she 
had been so delighted to claim for the summer, that Louise 
Reed came back from a sea of pain that tossed her up on its 
awful tide only to engulf her again in a black agony. There 
had been lights that threatened to destroy her sight and dark- 
ness that ensnared her very soul and pzin, pain, everywhere 
and all the time. 





By Emma Tolman East 


But one day she opened her eyes on a world of bandages and 
pungent odors, of dim lights and soft footsteps, of tenderness 
and consideration and care. 

There was pain still, plenty of it, for broken ribs and a 
sprained ankle and a brain suffering more or less from concus- 
sion do not heal readily nor quickly, even in the magic atmos- 
phere of the Colorado Rockies. 

But youth and health and a sane philosophy of life will 
work wonders, ‘especially when aided and abetted by a won- 
derful surgeori, also taking a vacation among the peaks— 
and a nurse whose skill was second only to her ability to 
charge. 

And so the days slipped into a week and the week into two 


,and there was talk of sitting up in a day or two and of getting 


a wheel chair while the sprained ankle convalesced. 

". And then, one evening, the young doctor, who had fallen into 
the way of sitting with her while the nurse went out, sug- 
gested that it was quite time she let her people know of her 
accident and her convalescence. 

“I would have attended to it,” he said, apologetically, “‘but 
we could find no address among your things at first and while 
you were so weak we disliked to worry you about it, but I can’t 
help feeling that your friends must be anxious about you.” 
bc Reed nodded in agreement. 

“My mother and sister are away from home, too,” she said, 


“and all our plans have been subject to our whims. But they 


sent me an itinerary just before I was hurt and we'll try to 
reach them. If you’d only thought to look in my hand-bag 
—everything is in that. Will you get it for me, please?” 








cy 


The doctor looked puzzled. ~ 

“Hand-bag?’”’ he queried. “I have never seen it and I 
doubt if the nurse has either. Where did you leave it when 
you went parachuting for columbines that day?” 

“Why,” she said, ‘why, I didn’t leave it—I had it with me. 
Didn’t you find it? Wasn’t it with me when you gathered up 
the fragments? It isn’t lost, is it?” 

There was rising excitement in her voice and rising anxiety 
in her heart. Her hand-bag! Her worldly all! Her bank-book 
and her Traveler’s Checks and her return ticket and fifty dol- 
lars in bills and a little silver and a couple of Liberty Bonds 
she had brought along in case of emergency! Well, she'd found 
the emergency all right, but where were the bonds and the 
rest of the little hoard that meant her right to a roof and food 
and care? 

But the doctor’s voice was calm and soothing and calculated 
to allay the fears that beset the heart of ill humanity—espec- 
ially humanity in which he took a keen personal interest. 

“Of course,” he said, “it is probably in that pile of rock and 
scrub pines that you gouged out of the side of the canon as you 
ceme down. I'll go up in the morning and recover anything 
that’s missing.” 

But as he walked away in the moonlight he thrust his hands 
aggressively into his pockets. 

“Hand-bag!"’ he exploded, scornfully. “If her hand-bag 
was left on the mountain two weeks ago the squirrels and 
pack-rats haven't left a dollar-bill to tip themselves with!” 

For two days he temporized with Louise Reed on the subject 
of the hand-bag, while he watched the color come back to her 
cheeks and her nerves become steady. Then he showed her what 
he had found, by the merest chance, not far from where she had 
fallen. It was the chewed end of a black, seal-leather bag, in 
the remaining folds of which were a silver half-dollar and the 
soaked and sodden ends of what might once have been two Lib- 
erty Bonds. Of the Travelers’ Checks or the yellow-backed bills 
or the itinerary which might connect her with her friends there 
was no trace. 

Louise Reed was what is commonly known as a “nervy little 






thing,” but the color left her face and the small pink nails dug 
deep into the palms of her hands. ; 

Away from home—sick—“broke”—and in debt! _Not a dollar 
—and she must owe the hotel an awful bill by this time. And 
the nutse—and the doctor—and the druggist— 

Louise Reed shut her eyes and held them tight over the tears 
that were determined to overflow and upset her calm. It was 
the pressure of the doctor's hand on hers that brought them 
open finally but what she saw in his face gave her no comfort. 

With the perversity of womankind she was not in the mood 
for pity and it was pity she was sure she saw in the eyes that 
looked into hers. At any rate she was in no frame of mind 
to weigh emotions and dissect expressions. She had lost her 
last cent and here was a man who thcught a little masculine 
compassion would make up for everything! 

“My dear—”’ he whispered, but he got no further! 

“I am not your dear,” she flared. “And I don’t want your 
pity. I am a responsible, rational human and there is some 
way out of this if you will go away and let me think!” and then 
the flood gates were opened and the “rational human” became 
a crumpled heap in the wheel chair. A heap that the doctor, 
abused though he felt, disliked exceedingly to leave unconsoled 
while he called the nurse. 

Sleep was slow coming to Louise Reed that night. Over and 
over in her brain the words reiterated themselves tirelessly, 


“There must be a way, there must be a way.” 


But what was it? In a city like Chicago one makes few 
friends and one can not write to the neighbor across the hall 
and ask for a loan—even if you knew her. Her own people 
were far away—up in the Canadian Rockies most likely. To 
whom could she appeal? Who? Who? ; 

And then the answer came. Like a flash across the starlit 
sky, like balm to tortured nerves, like music to the weary 
brain, three little letters wrote themselves on her conscious- 
ness—““T. C. U.” 

And Louise Reed said, “Well, of all the superlative fools!" 
and turned over and went to sleep. 

It was a smiling and rejuvenated Louise Reed who greeted 
a somewhat bewildered young doctor the next morning and if 
she had ever entertained a suspicion that she had been unjust 
the night before she was so utterly unconscious of it then that 
he forgot it in the interest of her story. 

“You see,” she explained, eagerly, ‘‘when the ‘flu’ was so bad 
last winter the teachers who were ill and had no in- 
surance were in terrible trouble. 

“We don’t get big salaries and accidents and long 
illnesses and such things just put us down and out. 
One little woman who taught under me—I'm a di- 
rector, you know,—died and her mother was left 
destitute and terribly in debt for doctors and nurses 
and things. I suppose those who belonged to the 
T. C. U. were just as sick as those who did not, but 
at any rate they did not have to worry about ordin- 
ary expenses and they did not have to beg or borrow 
or mortgage the future in order to tide over. 

“It surely was a lesson to me and though none of 
us were ill I said one never knew what was going 
to happen and I took out a policy with the T. C. U. 
just as soon as I could get an application into the 
main oflice. 

“I haven't it here, of course, and I don’t remem- 
ber just what it covers, but you write them and tell 
them I'm all smashed up and that the pack-rats 
made a nest of my money and see what will hap- 


The doctor dared not look skeptical but he ventured 
a new line of approach. “And if,” he said softly, 
“if they help you and you still see things in my 
eyes, you won't accuse me of ‘pity’, will you?” 

“Run along,” said Louise Reed, “and send that let- 
ter.” But her eyes were bright and the pressure of 
the doctor’s hand on hers met a response that sent 
him smiling to the post-oflice. 

Even with so auspicious a beginning, the next few 
days were long ones; and though it could hardly 
be expected that a letter from the upper reaches of 
the Rocky Mountains to the busy heart of a mid- 
Western city like Lincoln, Nebraska, would be an- 
swered by a soulless corporation the same day it was 
received, still Louise Reed had to acknowledge that 
she was in a most undesirable state of nervous ex- 
pectancy. 

Suppose they disclaimed all knowledge of her? 
She did not have her policy with her nor any mem- 
orandum of its number. She was not at all sure 
that helping foolish females out of vacation troubles 
Was any part of the agreement between them—and 
she knew enough about business to know that an in- 
surance policy was a business agreement, pure and 
simple. 

Moreover, it was vacation time the world over and prob- 
ably if it was possible for them to help her at all the men who 
had the power would be out of town. 

So, as the days wore on, her troubles grew once more into 
mountains, the sprained ankle pained and fever reddened her 
cheeks. The nurse had a headache, the doctor stayed away and 
the weather was as near hot as it ever gets where the snow 
lies on the peaks the year round. 

It was almost six o'clock of the third day when the wheel 
chair held a crumpled heap once more and the jangled nerves 
found relief in sobs that tore up through her throat from a 
heart full of anxiety. 

But while she still sobbed and burned with fever, a soft 
cloud swept across the evening sun and a patter of rain cooled 
the air and, someway, brought healing to her mind. 

It was too late to hope for a letter tonight—she had been 
foolish to expect it so soon anyway—but there would be an 
other day and— 

And the doctor stood before her, holding out an official-look 
ing envelope. “It came in on the last mail,” he explained, 
“so I brought it along.” 

Louise Reed tried to open the envelope and failed. Helpless- 
ly, with tears in her eyes, she handed it back. With fingers 
that trembled a little in sympathy, the doctor tore it open. 

“*We regret to learn of accident,’”’ he read. “Enclosed find 
check for fifty dollars on account. As soon as you are able, 
kindly complete proofs of loss, etc.’” And it was signed 
“Teachers Casualty Underwriters.” 

Louise Reed swayed in her chair but she did not faint. How 
could she with the doctor’s arm around her and his voice in her 
ears? For now, she knew, there was no need of pity and what 
she read in the face close to hers was what any woman might 
be proud of. 

A little later her head lifted in sudden resolution and her 
hands were clasped to emphasize the words that struggled for 
utterance. 

“I may stop teaching if you insist,” said Louise Reed, “but 
I'll tell’ you this—I'm always going to keep up my insurance in 
the T. C. U. if they'll let me, I've always heard that doctor's 
wives were splendid risks!” 








To the T. C. U., 609 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
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MORE MONEY 


How Bessie Wakefield Solved the Vacation Problem 


NOTE: Here’s another letter from one of the many teachers who solved their vacation problem by work- 
ing for us last summer. So many teachers have written the Normal Instructor direct, asking for the 
address of Sadie Cox, whose letter appeared in March, that we decided to give you our own address 
with Miss Wakefield’s letter so that you could write usdirect, Miss Wakefield is from Wisconsin but 
is now traveling in Southern Colorado, She can be reached care of the address given below. If you 
are between 25 and 35 with Normal School or College training write me all about yourself and I will 
send you the issue of our weekly house organ dedicated to last summer's teachers, which contains 
scores of letters like this one from Miss Wakefield, telling all about the good time they had and the 
money they earned. We are especially interested in small town High School teachers who can start 
early and work late, but will be glad to hear from any teacher who really means business, actually 
wants to work, and who can give us not less than ten full weeks, Please address my Secretary, Miss 
Florence Goe, Room 1516, 58 East Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois. She will bring your inquiry 


to me for personal attention. 





S. J. GILLFILLAN. 


FELLOW TEACHERS : : 
What are you going to do with your three months’ vacation this summer ? 


That was the question in my mind last June, 1919. 


I was teaching in a western city about two thousand miles from my home 
and as vacation time drew near I was forced to consult my bank book and look at my 
meager savings. Needless to say the amount to my credit would just about pay my rail- 
road fare to my home and back again, but where was the money for a real vacation, and, 
too, where was the money with which to replenish my wardrobe? As you will know, 
it simply didn’t exist. 

Then one day I happened to be looking over our School Journal when I was 
attracted by an ad under the name of F. E. Compton & Company of Chicago telling how 
one could spend a vacation in a profitable and interesting way. At first I felt inclined to 





scoff at the idea, but thinking of the old adage “nothing ventured, nothing won” I wrote | 
to Mr. Gillfillan, the secretary of the company, and received such an encouraging reply | 


that I accepted a position with the House of Compton. 


My work proved so interesting and I met with such good success that I de- | 


cided to continue with it indefinitely and gave up a position to teach in a large western 
city at a salary of twelve hundred and sixty dollars a year. 
Hoping that my letter will help someone else in solving their vacation 


problems, I am 
Very truly yours, 


BESSIE WAKEFIELD. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
(Continued from page 58) 


again, and ‘‘clean finger nails’’ are made 
an added requirement for good standing. 
At the end of each week the ‘‘one hun- 
dred per cents’’ are counted and recorded 
under the names ‘‘Purple’’ or ‘*Gold.’’ 
Whenever there is a dispute over points, 
the teacher acts as umpire, and makes 
the decision in favor of the side display- 
ing the most courtesy during the contro- 
versy.—HELEN M. RyAn, Illinois. 
Credits 

Every week I place the following 
topics on blackboards with colored 
chalk: B.T.; N. P.; M.; S.; T. These 
letters signify ‘‘brushing teeth’’, ‘‘num- 
ber present,’’ ‘‘morals and manners,’’ 
‘‘spelling,’’ and ‘‘tardiness.’’ The girls 
have one board, and the boys another. 
Every day I ask the children if they 
have brushed their teeth. We then 
place the number who have done so 
beneath; the same for morals and man- 
ners. Under this heading the pupils 
count the number of credits they have 
made and report each morning. Credits 
are given for learning quotations, eras- 
ing blackboards, and home work. If a 
pupil does something wrong a credit is 
deducted and is shown by placing a 
mark of a different color under M. In 
spelling, we count the number of 100’s 
each day. The record is not kept for 
each pupil, but for the boys as a whole, 
and the girls as a whole. It has worked 
like a charm. Allof the pupils are 
very much interested in the bulletin 
board and watch the marks every day. 
They work very hard in order to get no 
bad marks for their side. If a child 
forgets to be polite during class, or has 
bad eating manners, one credit is de- 
ducted. If a pupil does some very kind 
deed, one credit is added. As there are 
seven girls and six boys, we determine 


| the average grade at the end of the 


week so the sides can compare marks, 

This plan has resulted in better at- 
tendance, no tardiness, excellent spel- 
ling, better manners, and increase in 
kindness and thoughtfulness for others. 
—AN ILLINOIS TEACHER. 


Practical Application 


To teach simple mensuration to the 
girls in my upper grades, so that when 
they leave school they can estimate 
the amount of wall paper necessary for 
a room or how much carpet to purchase, 
I procured from the grocer a large 
wooden box without a lid. A local car- 
penter put in an upper floor and win- 
dows, upstairs and down. That was the 
first step in making our miniature house. 
A girl painted the outside of the house 
green, with white trimmings. Then we 
proceeded to paper it, doing endless sums 
on the measuring of wall paper and its 
cost, incidentally learning how to put it 
on. Next, we measured the floors and 
calculated how much the ‘‘ Axminster, ’’ 
bought by the roll, would cost. We 
painted pictures in the drawing lessons, 
hemmed sheets for the bed, and made 
wee pillowslips and cushion covers. 
Furniture was made of corks and beads, 
while bits of knitting needles served as 
legs. Finally. when I was sure that 
every girl in the class knew that length 
multiplied by breadth gives the area or 
surface, I raffled the doll’s house.— 
BERTHA RICHARDSON, England. 


Our School Budget 


We have found that a school paper 
helps greatly in arousing interest in lan- 
guage work and co-operative work with 
pupils in the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades. We edit ours every two weeks. 
On Thursday morning we use the time 
for the morning talk in planning our pa- 
per, the pupils suggesting items of in- 
terest which we wish to have written. 
Also, in each issue we have a joke col- 
umn, the record of 100’s in spelling for 
the past two weeks, of our toothbrush 
army, which is led by two captains who 
keep record of those who have clean 
teeth each morning, and reports of thrift 
stamp sales. The writer of a good lan- 
guage story which has been written dur- 
ing the past two weeks is also rewarded 
by his work being in the paper. An item 
is then assigned to each pupil to be writ- 
ten, or of the longer and more impor- 
tant, to a class, the best being chosen 


(Continued on Page 66) - 
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A NEW IDEA IN TEXTBOOKS 


Graded Language 
and Composition 


















































BOOK I 
INSTRUCTOR BDUCATIONAL SERIES For Third Grade 
I T and Beginners 
tee noc ‘gy 
- HAMMOND ‘. For Fourth Grade 
> >| | BOOK III 
ere For Fifth Grade 
a BOOK IV 
i. For Sixth Grade 
SI edoerre metas Books V and VI 
= = for Seventh and 
Eighth Grades in 
Preparation 
12 CENTS PER COPY 


(PREPAID) 


E now have ready the first four 
volumes of a new series of 
Language and Composition books 

which present a new claim upon the 
child’s interest and fill a need that has 
long existed in the teaching of these 
very important subjects. 


“Graded Language and Composi- 
tion” is the title given to this series. 

There is a separate volume for each 
grade, containing such material as a 
pupil should and can master during the 
year specified. 

These books have been prepared by capa- 
ble and experienced teachers and are based 
upon the latest and best methods in the 
teaching of Language. 

They are intended for the use of the pupils 
and explanations are given in language eas- 
ily understood. 

The books, as will be seen, are inexpensive 
but they have been prepared with the same 
care as have the more costly books and they 
present an amount of material that is sur- 
prising when one considers the number of 
topics treated. 


Some of the Features 


1. Easy Story work with a purpose. 

2. Dramatization. 

3. Definite and pointed instruction and 
help in Constructive Work. 

4. “Fairy” Method in teaching the “Help- 
ing Words.” 

5. Pronunciation Drills. 

6. Practical study and use of Synonyms. 

7. Suitable Poems, with suggestions for 
teaching and study. 

8. Good Manners in Home, School and 
Street developed through oral and written 
Composition Work. 

9. Special Devices for teaching words fre- 
quently misused and misunderstood. 

10. Letter Writing and Oral English made 
interesting, practical and natural. 


Appealing to the Child’s 
Interest 


Language as a study may never be made 
easy for children but it can be made interest- 
ing and be easily adapted to practical every- 
day needs. 

Pupils develop habits by practice and in 
these books they will find that the construc- 
tive work is actually appealing and that it 
has a close application to their daily life. 

“Graded Language and Composition,” with 
its abundance of practical and helpful ma- 
terial presents to the teacher and pupil a 
well arranged course in practical, every-day 
Language work and points the natural way 
to correct oral and written communication. 


Sanitary--Convenient-- 


Inexpensive 


The use of the books comprising the “Grad- 
ed Language and Composition” Series is 
equally as advantageous either in free text- 
book schools or in schools where the books 
are purchased by the pupils. 

Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh 
new book, which does away with any dis- 
satisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously 
used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be 
presented outright to the pupils instead of 
being loaned to them, as is the usual custom, 
and the cost will be less than for the larger 
and more expensive books even though the 
latter are used successively by different 
pupils. 

In schools where the books are purchased 
by the pupils the very low price places the 
series easily within the reach of every one. 


Price, postpaid, Twelve Cents per volume, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


May £9 
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50,000 B. C,—Making a date in 
the Stone Age 


1920 A.D.—Ingersoll plants produce 
20,000 reliable watches daily 
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| 1850 A, D —"Make seven watches a 
day?’ Where could you sell that many?’ 


What Time Is It? 


INCE the cave dweller, men have always sought an answer to that question. 
In the last twenty-five years Ingersolls have answered it to sixty million 
people. It is to commemorate the passing of its first quarter century of con- 
tribution to the watch industry that the House of Ingersoll is making another 
contribution: an authoritative history of men’s struggle to know the time. 


This book ““Time Telling Through the Ages,’ (Doubleday, Page & 
Company, $3.00), is pictured at the bottom of this column. The illustrations 
in this advertisement are selected from the twenty-four in the book. They 
themselves sketch for you the story of time. 





100 B C.—Calling time by the 
Water Clock in Rome 
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Do you know the story of time? Did you know that a New England 
minister was the first American watchmaker? Did you know that a hog 
bristle was the antecedent of the modern “‘hair spring’? ? Did you know that 
Galileo’s discovery of the laws of the pendulum made clocks possible? Did 
you know that the first watch was shaped like an egg? 


You'll be interested in seeing ‘“Time Telling Through the Ages’’ —at the 
Public Library, or at any store with an Ingersoll Anniversary Display. It is 
also on sale at many booksellers, or will be sent direct from Doubleday, Page 
& Company, Garden City, L. I., or from us on receipt of price. 
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Special offer to teachers. Address Department H. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 315 Fourth Ave., New York City: 

















1750 A. D,—Colonial watches were 
more ornamental] than accurate 
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1510 A.D.—A blacksmith of Nurem- 
burg made the first pocket clock. 
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OF INTEREST T0 





EVERY TEACHER 











In order to promote an 
enlarged use of 


UNDERWOOD 
| VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION 
MATERIAL 


we have prepared supplement- 
ary school series permitting the 
widest use of both lantern slides 
and stereographs as follows: 


Physics, 

Steel and Iron, 

Building material and con- 
struction, 

Stone, 

Metal, and 

Lumber industries. 


Sugar, 

Coffee, 

Tea, 
Chocolate, 
Wheat, and 
Other cereals. 


Biology, 
Entomology 
Zoology, 


Animals, etc. 


Miscellaneous industries 
and occupations : 

Fuel, 

Currency, 

Ceramics, and 

others. 


Textiles, ‘ 
Cotton, 
Wool, 
Silk, 

Leather, 

Fur, and 

Feathers. 


Meat and fish industry, 
Poultry, 

Dairying, and 
Domesticated animals. 


Agriculture, 
Horticulture, 
Floriculture, 

Truck Gardening, and 
Animal husbandry. 


Astronomy, 

Art, Painting and Sculpture 
Comprising 
100 Famous Paintings, 
Masterpieces of Art in 

America, 
Study Course in Famous 
Paintings. 

These art subjects are repro- 
ductions from the originals 
painted by expert artists 
preserving all their exqui- 
site tones and colorings. 


TEXT MATTER SUPPLIED WITH 
EACH STEREOGRAPH OR SLIDE 


We will gladly send you title lists of 


any or all of these subjects 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, INC. 


4\7 Fifth Avenue, Dept. M. 
NEW YORK 
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Localized and Vitalized Civics 
(Continued from 26) 


study some topic, using different books. 
The teacher reads and talks, and so do 
the pupils. They all get their heads 
together to study some matter of com- 
mon interest. The idea of reciting is 
pushed into the background as it should 
be, and the idea of solving a problem is 
made the dominant thought. 

(6) Make much of all special occa- 
sions. Strike while the emotional iron is 
hot. Utilize the interest of the passing 
event. When the legislature is in session 
talk about it. When the health officer 
has some special work in hand, discuss 
his duties. When Mr. Brown goes from 
your town to sit on the county board, 
watch the papers to see what is being 
done. 

(7) Arrange to have pupils report up- 
on special topics in which they are inter- 
ested and about which they know the 
facts. Perhaps John’s father, for ex- 
ample, is some public officer and John 
may know about his duties. Let him 
tell what he knows, always keeping with- 
in the limits of discretion. 

(8) Be sure always to apply all civics 
teaching to the real experiences of life. 
Civics is nothing at all if it is not prac- 
tical. Professor Betts, for example, 
asks why we should class each of the 
following as a good citizen: Washington, 
Lincoln, Grant, Frances Willard, Horace 
Mann, Edison. Then, why is Mr. Smith 
or Mr. Brown of the local community a 
good citizen? Why is each of the follow- 
ing abad citizen?—the man who does 
not vote; the man who sells his vote; 
the man who violates the quarantinelaw ; 
the tax dodger; the boy who throws pa- 
per on the street; etc., etc. Apply the 
civics teaching to everyday problems. 

(9) Correlate civics with history, ge- 
ography, arithmetic, hygiene. See Dr. 
William H.. Allen’s book, ‘‘Civics and 
Health.’’ Every teacher of civics in the 
upper grades should have three good- 
sized maps posted conspicuously—a map 
of the school district, one of the town, 
and one of the county. 

These should be done in ink on a good 
quality of manila paper. Then refer to 
them often. For example, a map of the 
county is indispensable in discussing the 
county board. One can easily grasp the 
natural correlation of history and civics. 
Many good arithmetic problems may be 
drafted by using the data secured in the 
civics work. 

(10) There is considerable opportunity 
in civics to dramatize certain very im- 
portant facts and relations. For exam- 
ple, if the pupils can impersonate the 
President and the members of the Cabi- 
net, and if they can gather around a table 
and conduct a Cabinet meeting, they are 
not likely to forget what each depart- 
ment stands for. Each member should 
be called by name, and in the course of 
the deliberations each should tell what 
his department stands for, giving the 
chief forms of service which it renders. 
In the same way other government ofti- 
cials—national, state, or local—can be 
successfully impersonated. 

(11)°*‘The management of the school 
itself is the most vital phase of civics in- 
struction.’’ If the teacher has good or- 
der, agoodsystem, awell-managedschool, 
then she is herself doing the finest kind 
of civics teaching. If the teacher suc- 
ceeds in securing co-operation and a re- 
spect for the rights of others, she is mak- 
ing a most effective practical demonstra- 
tion of successful work in civics. Con- 
versely, a disorderly school, where pupils 
and teacher are on bad terms, where the 
emotional tone is low, where individual 
rights are disregarded, where lying, 
cheating, poor sportsmanship, and idle- 
ness prevail,—in such a school character 
is being broken down and boys and girls 
are being trained in bad citizenship, no 
matter how good the textbook or aca- 
demic instruction may be. 

(12) Start a monthly school paper. 
The writer knows of several rural teach- 
ers who are printing monthly school pa- 
pers. These are four-page publications, 
about 9” 12" in size. They provide the 
finest kind of language trainingof course, 
but they also give very practical training 
in and for efficient citizenship. The 
school papers are printed on a hecto- 
graph, and the work isdone mostly by 
the pupils themselves. 

(Continued on page 68) 





sion of the ages has left its indelible 
mark. Then comes a steady climb, and 
at King, only twenty-two and one-half 
miles from Toronto, we are 1,000 feet 
above sea level. From the car windows 
toward the north is seen a gigantic pan- 
orama of boulder-strewn country, the 
work of the ice age. Skirting the edge 
of Lake Simcoe we reach the pretty 





town of Orilla, and thence proceeding 
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off debris and deeply lining the valleys 
with moraine and boulder clay. 

When the ice melted and receded, the 
hollows became lakes, the higher spilling 
into the lower ones, in some cases form- 
ing rapids with rivers as connecting 
links. These are gradually cutting 
straight courses, but you and I will have 
come to the end of the last trail before 
this great natural job is complete. 














“Let’s go aboard the ‘Sagamo’ ” 


along the eastern shore of Lake Couch- 
iching, pass great fossil beds and the red 
gneiss quarries at Washago. 

From here on are the flesh-colored 
Laurentian rocks that form most of the 
hills of the Muskoka district. We have 
now passed the crest of the rise, and at 
Gravenhurst are 820 feet above sea level. 
From there to Muskoka Wharf, a dis- 
tance of one and one-half miles, comes a 
drop of sixty-nine feet, and then comes 
the real part of the journey. Even if 





you belong to the cream of the scientific 


Well, let’s go aboard the ‘‘Sagamo’’ 
and be on our way. If you lacked time to 
attend to your inner man ashore, you can 
get the finest kind of a square meal in 
the dining room of the ‘‘Sagamo,’’ and 
you will not have to stretch your lips 
across a quarter of an inch of heavy 
earthenware, but can drink your coffee 
or tea from dainty china. Further, 
whether you order little or much, you 
will be treated with the utmost courtesy. 
And when the captain says, ‘*Cast off, 
boys,’’ his voice is as pleasant as if he 








“It’s turtle to tripe that 


loafing society, you cannot fail to be 
deeply impressed with the scenic gran- 
deur of Lakes Muskoka, Rosseau and Jo- 
seph. Here are the huge Laurentian rocks 
that form more than half of the base of 
Northern Canada, the oldest known rocks 
on the earth. 

The lake basins are most excellent ex- 
amples of .a large part of the original 
peneplain of what is known as the Ca- 
nadian Shield. There came a period of 
elevation when this peneplain was lifted 
hundreds of feet in some places and riv- 
ers began to shape their courses. Over 
the whole surface the glaciers of the ice 
period acted as a scouring board, clearing 








you will be entranced” 


were in a drawing-rom. 

Away we go, and I don’t care how 
blasé you may think you are, it’s turtle 
to tripe that you will be entranced. ‘Over 
you will come stealing a sense of peace 
and of awe. The verdant islands, the 
varying greens of tulip and fir with here 
and there a giant hemlock; the glinting 
lights and shadows as Old Sol sinks be- 
neath the horizon, the calm stillness, 
will all combine to force you to think, 
with David, ‘‘What is man, that Thou 
shouldst be mindful of him?’’ 

We are nearing Port Carling, a busy 
place on the locks that adjust the four 

(Continued on page 72) 
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FREE 
Dress Designing 
Lessons 


‘Have you noticed Miss —____—_ who teaches at ——__——— school? How well 
she dresses?” How many times this has been said. ‘‘She seems to have the nicest 
gowns. They make me envious. How does she do it on the income of a teacher ?” 

There is a secret. She designs and makes her own gowns. 


The Efficient Teacher Must Be Well Dressed 


School boards are likely to judge a teacher largely by her appearance. The teacher who 
dresses in a stylish, becoming manner with well fitting dresses and gowns, will always be shown 
preference in making assignments and in increases of salary. She looks more efficient and in truth 
she is more efficient, as a poorly dressed teacher, one with out-of-date, poor fitting dresses cannot 
hope to command the same respect and confidence of her pupils. 





An Evening or Party Frock e ° ° P 
The frocks almost sleeveless and asl rose ateagis Every teacher can design and make her own gowns if she wishes. Hundreds of women, in 
the color 0: sige, int, ‘ . e ° . ° 
Dealer's prices s.c+s ais areeseesesenses oa $55.00 every part of the world, have found that in ten weeks time, studying at their own home, evenings 
2 pillany dor tidlties-<..--tap and during time they would otherwise waste, they can easily become expert at Designing and 
REBBA ceeec-cvccsvcccccsescvcccns 2.00 $19.00 ; ; ; ; ; ¥ rf ‘ , , 
Sl cussiee wih cave magnets Making dresses for themselves, their children and their friends. They find that they save the 


entire cost of the course on the first garment they make, 


The lessons are so fascinating and so simple that girls 15 years 
and over can easily learn them, and in fact no girl should be allowed 
to grow up into womanhood unless she is thoroughly equipped with the 
knowledge contained in this course. Women who have had no previous 
experience whatever at sewing can easily and quickly learn to design 
and make gowns through this course, getting positions with large 
houses at big pay. You can give as much or as little time to the work 
as you like. 


Dressmakers Make Most Enthusiastic Students 


While the course is extremely easy to learn and can be completed 
in 10 weeks time, the most enthusiastic students are those who have 
been dressmakers for years, many of whom have completed this course. 


They all tell us they are now able to do expert designing and get 
much better prices for their work than ever before. 


Designers Get $40 to $100 a Week 


Through this course, many are able to design for others. 





Dealers prcoassnctssaincineseterrssssossee$04,00 Many graduate designers get $40 to $100 a week, while the profes- 

tydcallmeclplaid @ $250 $10.50 sional designer gets as high as $10,000 a year. 

Findings ..-++ecescvcccecccceceese 1.50 $12.00 

Our course willsave you......... $12.00 Start Parlors In Houses 
jf Many students have opened par- 
lors in theirown homes. Their ability ified 
as designers enable them to quickly yan Ray at hay organdie make an ef- 
establish a clientele, which pays a aler’s Prices. oases eseeeseene vee $35.00 
ctual Cost to Make 


handsome salary every year, and in 5 yas. Organdie, (Ruse Pink or 


which business they areindependent. 2s yas/pleateaor, SY” 


andie @ .25 $5.00 5.00 vi 
Teachers— You can get these “Ger atunee a te Pad 

sample lessons for the asking. It ~- %*¥® ¥°™-::-$20.00 
— — a 2c a — bot will 
also send you our free book, showing € 
you how you can save two-thirds of rod COUPES 
the cost on every garment you get 
from now on. (Notice the saving on 
the sample gowns on this page.) 
Write your name and address 
on the coupon. We can reach 


< 
o& 







Franklin Institute 
Dept. S-860 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Kindly send me absolutely free of charge 

book containing sample lessons in Dress 

you wherever you may Designing, Dress Making, and Coat Making, 

be. Tear 1t off and also show me aed I can easily learn in 10 weeks 

i e to make gowns, similar to those shown on this page, 
mail it today sure vt at about one-third their retail price, 


—you may for- * 








An Interesting Waist Design of Georgette Crepe, ° 
sak with rolled collar andeaffs, get it to- Sat Sadadcstidiess tons ar cherecaauatsnusiasldnidesnesiedceaciel 
* : r’ BOO sc ccccccvccccccvccccccceeececcece a 
A Delightful Spring a ee ew eo Gee Wisse. ciinishdeccdll.deterlosenetias “30 morrow. 
Deahey w patra as tices 5 5 ues 5 sb ges 0 Settvea vecses $55.00 Total Cost. s.sccscccrccccccccccces $18.30 BI PURER ia 0 RGasd toga ted de bed 0.656000 0ketddseeds ve cbasstetarectcoccesenseees 
Actual Cost to Make Actual Cost to Make 5-860 
Fa: Taffeta @ $3.00 $15.00 meena : yas. Crepe g vase oo oS. RES ees his : , = 
INGINGS «6s seseeeeeeeeeeeeee ee ees de $18. . Lace : .! $8. cs a , 
; This pon is valuabli. If not interested hand to a friend. 





Our course will save you........ $37.00 Our course will save you.......... $9.80 
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[* was in Kirk, long ago, 

that ‘‘Bobby” Burns, the 
beloved Scotch poet, while 
watching the antics of a 
tiny creature on the bonnet 
of the woman ahead of him, 
was inspired to write his 
now famous: 


Room in which Robert Burns was born, soit 
ODE to the LOUSE on a WOMAN’S BONNET 


**O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us. 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us 
And foolish notion.’’ 





/ It was in School, not long ago, that the writer watching the 
efforts of pupils to recite without VISUAL INSTRUCTION aids, 
depending on the text-book, was inspired to paraphrase and 
dedicate this 
ODE to the BUSY TEACHER and her PUPILS 
“O wad son-e power the giftie gie ’em 
To have OUR System as ithers have it. 
It wad frae monie a blunder free ’em 
And foolish worrit.”’ 





Pupils who have daily access to the ‘‘600 SET’? System of 
classified stereographs and lantern slides display such a keener 
interest and mental activity, that one must consider it an_in- 
justice not to give them the advantage of Visualizing aids; 
even at the requirement of some sacrifice. 

WRITE for details of our CO-OPERATIVE PLAN. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, INC. 


[Originators of Applied Visual Instruction] 
Meadville, Pa. 


Mair Offices & Factories (Dept. N. I.) 


= 








COLORED SLIDES LOANED FREE 




















Physics Laboratory Table 


This is a modification of one of our most popular tables, having larger 
drawer space, electrical connections, and metal in place of wooden uprights 
and crossbar. This table can be supplied without the large drawers, or with 
lower cupboards and drawers, in place of the four large drawers, if desired. 

It is one of our large line of laboratory equipment, including laboratory 
furniture for teaching Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Agriculture, Domestic 
Science, etc. 

Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is the most scientifically planned and 
thoroughly constructed that has yet been produced. It costs a little more 
than cheap equipment, but it is worth more. 

If interested in new equipment, ask for the Kewaunee Book, 


Sewanee FURNITURE x Co 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
KANSAS CITY COLUMBUS LOS ANGELES 
DENVER LITTLE ROCK’ EL PASO 
ATLANTA DALLAS 


NEW YORK OFFICE : 
70 FIFTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 
20 E. JACKSON BLVD. 














Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
(Continued from page 62) 


for the paper. These subjects are used 
as language work for the day. A re- 
porter is chosen from each class who col- 
lects the papers when they are written 
and corrects any mistakes that he finds. 

Instead of language classes, we hold a 

**reporters’ meeting’’ to which the re- 
porters bring their papers, look them 
over with the editor and the teacher, and 
help the editor to plan the order of writ- 
ing the paper. 

On Friday the editor is excused from 
other language and writing work and 
copies the work into the paper. We use 
large-sized, loose-leaf, note-book paper 
and choose as a cover design the best 
drawing made during the two weeks. 

On Friday afternoon after the paper 
is read we hold a short business meeting 
and vote for the new editor and report- 
ers.—TRESSIE L. TOWN, Ohio. 

Raising Money 

I have been teaching for several years 
in rural schools and have tried different 
ways of raising money for school pur- 
poses. The following plan proved most 
successful : 

We held a bazaar. We made pretty 
booths and decorated them in green and 
red crepe paper, the older boys doing 
most of the work. There was the fancy- 
work booth where our friends found on 
display the work they had given us. 
There was the candy booth where we 
had homemade candy at ten cents a sack, 
each sack containing one fourth of a 
pound. There was the popcorn booth, 
and last but not least, the Fish Pond. 
We sold the popcorn at five cents per 
sack and the Fish Pond cost each would- 
be fisher fifteen cents. The little ar- 
ticles used were all donated. The ladies 
brought baskets which we auctioned off 
after which the fancy work and the few 
dishes which had been given were auc- 
tioned off. We had a program entirely 
of music which lasted twenty minutes. 

‘he only thing we failed in was in not 
having enough articles for the Fish Pond, 
and enough candy and popcorn, but de- 
spite that we cleared one hundred dol- 
lars with which we are going to buy a 
phonograph. Then we will have a party 
at the schoolhouse once a month for the 
people of our district.—BIRDIE MUIR, 
METCALF, Iowa. 


Calendar Possibilitie 


Helps, in the teacher’s nie lie all 
about her. She has but to open her eyes 
(physical and mental) and they are hers. 

This is the age of calendars. Every 
bank and every business firm sends out 
its calendar as regularly as it makes its 
business report. ‘Teachers usually re- 
ceive several, note their beauty and 
hang them on the wall. for future refer- 
ence only. So far, so good; but each 
calendar has other possibilities. From 
it may be taught: The century; the year 
(both common year and leap year) ; the 
months, their names, derivations, num- 
ber and number of days in each; the 
week, number of weeks in the month 
and number of weeks in the year; the 
days of the week, their names, deriva- 
tion of each name and number of days 
in each week, month and year; the sea- 
sons, with dates of beginning and ending; 
and the national holidays with meaning 
of each. This lesson is of historical 
value and every holiday may be made a 
history lesson. 

The figures may be used in many ways. 
Cut out and-pasted on cardboard with 
the larger number above, they make 
valuable, attractive flash cards, to be 
used in teaching combinations of figures. 

The back of the calendar may be ruled, 
and ornamented and used as a bird cal- 
endar, flower calendar, honor roll_or class 
record. 

Again, food charts, travel charts, prod- 
uct charts, etc. may have calendar backs 
for their foundation. 

in conclusion, I paraphrase: 


‘‘Let us gather up the calendars, 
Both the large ones and the small ; 
Let us use the gifts they offer 
For our pupils, one and all.’”’ 
—Mrs. Nora M. VINCEL, Virginia. 





Bad habits are the ink-blotches upon 
life’s white pages, and they determine the 
otherwise spotiess character. —Selected. 
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Excelsior 
Literature Series 


ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


For Use in the Upper Grades and 
in High Schools 


THis series is made up largely of standard classics 

in general demand in the schools. They are 
adapted for the upper grades and High Schools and 
are carefully edited by capable teachers of English. 
Some have Biographical Introduction, Notes and 
Outlines for Study, as noted. The series also con- 
tains a number of titles specially prepared for schoo! 
reading and study. The price is given after each 

k. When ordering be sure to mention Excelsior 
Literature Series. 


Evangeline. Longfellow. Biographical sketc), 


-_ 


introduction and notes ..... eovecee eccccccccceses 18c 
Courtship of Miles Standish. reves oe 
Introduction, NOteS.......eeeeeees eecvcccccccees 18 


Vision of Sir Launfal, Lowell. Biographic: | 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions, outlines | :2¢ 
Enoch Arden. Tenny son. Biographicalsketc}), 
introduction, notes, outlines and questions....1:2¢ 
Great Stone Face. Hawthorne, Biographica 
sketch,introduction, notes, questions, outlines J we 
Browning’s Poems. Selected poems, wit!) 
MOteS ANA OULIINES ... ..ccececees cecveece eee oe btc 
Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected poems With 


on ao w& 


—_ 
oo = 


introduction, notes and outlines for study..... 12¢ 
15 Sohrab and Rustum, Arnold. Introduction 
MOLER, OUTLINES. ..cccorccccccccce cocccccccses.cs 12¢ 


17 Longfellow for Boys and Girls. A study oi 
Longfellow’s poetry for children of the primary 
grades, with explanations, language exercises, out- 
lines, written and oral work, selected poems, 12¢ 

19 A Christmas Carol. Charles Dickens. Com- 
PICO. WIE NOGES cveciveversecdovecocscsccececes 18Sc¢ 

21 Cricket ¢ on the Hearth. neon Complete 
Sc oicvescsagedcnbes Bubb6080S0 O8b05e000 18c 

23 Familiar Legends. Inez N. McFee, ~A book oi 
old tales retold for young people....... eeccccce 1S¢ 

2 Some Water Birds. Inez N. McFee. Descrip- 
tionand stories, Fourth to sixth grades..... 12¢ 

2? Hiawatha. Longfellow. Introduction, notes 
aud vocabula’ 

29 Milton’s Minor Poems, (L’Allegro, Il Pense- 
roso, Comus, Lycidas.) Kdited by Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper of the Murray F. Tuley High School, Chi- 
cago. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes and ques- 
tions for study; comments and vocabulary...18¢ 


KAyite ofthe King. Tennyson. (The Coming 
Arthur, Gareth and Lynnette, Lancelot and 
Siaite. The Passing of Arthur.) “jeaited by Cyrus 
Lauron Hooper. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervis- 
ing Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes and questions for study, critical comments 
and pronouncing vocabulary.........+. Seeeeees 24¢ 
33 Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographical sketch, nu- 
merous notes, questions for study on each chapter, 
critical comments and bibliography, making it the 
most complete edition published for class study. 
Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Normal Col- 
lege, Athens, Ohio, Thomas C. Blaisdell, Super- 
vising Editor. 238 pages. Paper........ssee+. 30c 
34 Silas Marner. Same as above, cloth.....48¢ 
8 Lady of the Lake. Scott. Contains map, bio- 
a eg ee the reign and character of James 
V from “Tales ofa Grandfather,’ pronouncing 
vocabulary and comprehensive notes by Barbara 
A. MacLeod, teacher of a, _— woe, 
Dansville, N. Y........ cocccccccccccccscccccccesbOC 
37 Literature of the Bible. Matthias R. Heilig. 
This is a scholarly, familiar and reverential tre: at- 
ment of the Bible ried from the literary view- 
POINE..cccce cocccccccncccccccccccccseveccccccccce 18c¢ 
39 The Sketch Book. By ‘Washington Irving, 
With introduction and notes by Edward A. Parker, 
Ph.B. Selections from the famous classic, cover- 
ing most of the essays used in school work, and 
including both Rip Van Winkle and The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow. 216 pages........ssseseseees 30c¢ 
41 Julins Caesar. Shakespeare. With introduc- 
tion, notes and questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, 
P LL.D., Dean School of Liberal Arts, 
Pennsylvania "State College. A newly edited edi 
tion, scholarly and clear ; especially 20 EC for 
school Study.....00 evcece Coccccccccccs cosccces 24c 
Macbeth. Shakespeare.: With Shieedaction, 
notes, and questions by Thomas C, Blaisdell, Ph. D., 
LL.D, Uniform with No. 41.........000- PPreTTY 
45 Merchant of Venice. Shakespeare, * With in- 
troduction, notes, and questions by Thomas C. 
Piaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D, Uniform with No. 41 24¢ 


ALY .ccccccceses Oe ecenccccevcceeececs 30¢ 


o 
— 


4 


eo 


As You Like It. Shakespeare. With intro. 
duction, notes and questions by Thomas C. Bluais- 
dell, Ph.D., LL. D., and Ernest C. Noyes, M.A., 
Assistant Supt. of ee Allegheny — JE a. 
Uniform With No. 41 ...ccccseeseees pevseseccecs 24c 
Poe’s Tales. (Selected.) With tatendinetion and 
notes by Edward A. Parker, Ph.B. ‘Theselections, 
eight in number, cover the uired reading in 
most schools, includiug Ligeia, The Gold Bug, and 
the Descentinto the Maelstrom, 176 pages...‘24c 
61 A Message to Garcia, and Other Inspira- 
tionalsStories. Edited, with introduction a a 
notes, by Edward A. Parker,  * re 12 


63 Lincoln-Douglas Debates. This volume gives 
practically entire the — addresses fron 
these famous debates, dlited, with introduc <% 
and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph.D., LL.D 
President Pennsylvania State College. This wi 
be a valuable book for school use, and te Ke nt 
of history...... 060600 0sdeeed-cocecee. ess 4c 

65 The Man Without a Country. Eaward Ey 
erett Hale. With Biographical sketch, historical 
introduction and explanatory notes by Horace G 
Brown, Teacher of History and Social Science, 
State Normal School, Worcester, Mass........ 12¢ 

67 Democracy and the War. _ Edited with intro- 
duction and notes by Samuel H. Dodson, Seven- 
teen of the notable addresses of President Wilson. 
“Severing [mcg Relations with Germany, 
First and Second ‘*War Messages,” “Program 0i 
the World’s Peace” (containing thefamous four- 
teen points), and others equally epoch-making are 
included, together with Lloyd George’s address 0! 
“The Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 
War,” and Franklin K. Lane’s “Why We Are 
Fighting Germany.” Fine text for classes in Enc- 
lish, History, and Civics, and for soverments ary 
Reading in Grades and lligh sue Ree eavy pa- 
percovers, 162 pages....... eeeececceccecesesees Ac 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING C0., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Brain-Fag and 
Mental Strain 
come frequently from tack of health- 
giving phosphates in the nerve cells 
and tissues, A teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water assists to renew the 
enervated and depleted elements and quench 
the thirst, acting as a splendid tonic and 
invigorator. Non-alcoholic, pleasant to take 
and readily assimilated. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
A-48 5-18 
SS een 














IAMONDS.. 


LAG tT oe 
on C@2REDIT fl 
Send for FreeCatalog 


There are 128 illustrated pages of 
Diamond Rings, Diamond La Val- 
lieres, Diamond Ear Screws, Dia- }4 
mond Scarf Pins, Diamond Studs, 
Watches, Wrist Watches; also our ¥. 
wonderfully showy assembled Soli- ¥. 
taire Diamond Clusters, 
EVERY ARTICLE IN OUR CATALOG is “S 
specially selected and priced unusually low. 
Whatever youscelect will be sent prepaid by us. You see 







and examine articlerizht in your own hands. 
If satisfied, pay one-fifth of purchase price and keep 
it, balance divi ‘ht equal amounts, payable 


monthly, 

_ Diamond Rings 
> We are offering wonderful 
Solitaires and Clusters, invall 

TES Olitaires and Clus na 
[Z — the popular mountings, lain 
and fancy engraved, at 5 
» $75, $85, $100, 
150 and up. Credit terms, 
one-fifth down, balance in eight 
equal amounts, payablemonthly. 


Our Catalog 

Watches illustrates 
describes all the standard 

i) world-renowned Watches—solid 
hy gold and gold filled cases, Splen- 
fy did bargains in 25-year guaran- 
teed Watches on credit terms _as 


_ bv $2.50 a Month. 
% LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED 

The National Credit Jewelers 
Dept. N 954 108.N. State St. 
_ STORES IN LEADING CITIES 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, NLD., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS oped PLAIN 

What ng man an 

Every yoeng woman should know 
What every young husband and - 

$1.00 ~ Every young wife should know 

Postpaid > What every parent should know 

Mailed in plain _ Cloth bindmg—320 pages—many 


wrapper of contents, & commendations, on request. 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 91 Winston Blidg., Philadelphia 
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‘Cultivate. , 













/ 
OU can havea youthful ap- 
pearance, clear complexion, 
magnetic eyes, pretty eye- 
brows lashes, graceful neck and chin, 
uxuriant hair, attractive hands, comfo' 


1 . 
able feet. You can remove wrinkles, lines, {| 


pimples, blackheads, strengthen sagging 
acial muscles--all through following our 
simple directions. Thousands have 
so. No drugs, no waste of time, no big expense and a 
quick results, Send for latest free booklet containing many 
beauty hints and all about the wonderful work accomplished by the 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 5, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
{A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Work] 













Cheer Up Corner 


Conducted by Margaret Sterling 
FOLKS NEED A LOT OF LOVING 
Folks need a lot of loving in the morn- 


ing; 
The day is all before with cares beset— 
The cares we know and those that give 
no warning; 
For love is God's own antidote for fret. 


Folks need a heap of loving at the noon- 
time— 
The battle lull, the moment snatched 
from strife— 


croontime, 
While bickering and worriment are 
rife. 


Folks hunger so for loving at the night- 
time, 
When wearily they take them home 
to rest— 
At slumber-song and _ turning-out-the- 
light time— 
Of all the times for loving, that’s the 
best. 


Folks want a lot of loving every minute— 
The sympathy of others and their 
smile! 
Till life’s end, from the moment they 
begin it, 
Folks need a lot of loving all the while. 
Strickland Gillilan, in ‘‘Including You 
and Me.’’ 


LOVE AND GOOD WILL 


The stress and storm of life, however, 
fade away very largely before the power 
of simple love and good will, which is 
the key to all situations and the solu- 
tion to all problems. ‘‘ How shall I seem 
to love my people?’’ asked a French king 
of his confessor. ‘‘My son, you must 
love them,’’ was the reply. When there 
is genuineness one does not need to en- 
gage in the elaborate and arduous labor 
of counterfeiting qualities and manu- 
facturing appearances, and it is really 
easier—to say nothing of its being a 
somewhat more dignified process—to be 
what one wishes the world to regard 
him, than it is to endeavor to merely 
produce the effect of it.—Lillian Whiting. 


NUGGETS 


One ship sails East and another sails 
West, 
With the selfsame winds that blow; 
’Tis the set of the sails, and not the gale, 
That determines the way they go. 


The ways of the sea are the ways of fate, 
As we voyage along through life; 
’Tis the act of the soul that determines 
the goal, 
And not the calm or strife. 


I sought God afar, afar! 
1 cast my gaze on high; 

I reached my soul to some vague star, 
Nor knew that He was nigh! 


I strove to learn where heaven might be; 
To many a sage I spake! 

I puzzled sore, nor knew that I 
Myself my heaven must make. 


After all, the kind of a world one car- 
ries about in oneself is the important 
thing, and the world outside takes all its 
grace, color and value from that.—James 
Russell Lowell. 


My business is not to remake myself. 
But to make the absolute best of what 
God made.—Browning. 


Every man in his lifetime needs to 
thank his faults. Our strength grows 
out of our weakness. In general, every 
evil to which we do not succumb is a 
benefactor. —Emerson. 


BIG TRUTHS IN A NUTSHELL 


**Hell-fire Jack’’ Fisher, head of the 
British Navy during the war, puts his 
life experiences into these few phrases: 


Reiteration is the secret of conviction. 

Consistency is the bugbear of fools. 

Importunity is the secret of success. 

The mountains of the future are the 
molehills of the past. 

The pavement of life is strewn with 
orange peel. 

History is the record of exploded ideas. 

He hates you most who has wronged 
you most. 
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Half way between the waking and the | 









HERE’S A PROGRAM FOR CON- 
STRUCTIVE SERVICE TO 
YOUR BOYS 


EN in all walks of life are becoming 

Instructors in the Winchester Junior Rifle 

Corps. Hard-working business and professional 

men render valuable community service by 

teaching boys the safe and intelligent use of a 
small-bore rifle. 


These instructors get great personal pleasure 
"out of their work with the boys, and also great 
respect. They are part of a national organiza- 
tion, endorsed by prominent men. 


To become an instructor of a Winchester Junior 
Rifle Corps Unit is a simple matter. Send to 
National Headquarters for complete informa- 
tion. You will be told how to organize a unit, 
and hold tests for the medals and matches for 
trophies. No initiation, no dues. 


If you have a group of boys already organized 
as a scout troop, camp group, or military com- 
pany, you need not change your organization. 


If you are not already in charge of a group, 
you won’t have any trouble in getting enough 
boys to form a W.J.R.C. Unit. Your duties are 
made simple and clear through the W.J.R.C. 
training course. 


Fill out the coupon below, mail it today, and 
learn about this service organization. 





National Headquarters, Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 


Winchester Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 


a. —— -COUPON= 
| Natrona [eapquarrtens, W. J. R. C. . | 
New Llaven, Conn., U.S. A. PUNE diadadeuhateddsesasiueeabesddaceduaaian 
| I would like to become an Instructor in the Winches- | 
ter Junior Rifle Corps. Please send certificates of SN Ci ccsacvsdaciccescdes icunduedieameenassane | 
l membership and full information on how to organize 
{a local Unit. ee | 





Economy brings victory. 
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Those Cloudy Teeth 


Are Coated With a Film 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


When teeth lack luster, a simple test 
would probably show a film upon them. 

Millions of teeth which or.ce were dull 
now glisten, You see them everywhere. 
The reason lies in a new teeth-cleaning 
method, Dentists everywhere are urging 
its adoption. And peopie all around you 
are enjoying its results, 


Film Ruins Teeth 

Film is that viscous coat which you 
feel with your tongue. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. And most 
tooth troubles are now known to be due 
to it. 

Brushing does not end it. The ordi- 
nary tooth paste does not dissolve it. 
That is why so many brushed teeth dis- 
color and decay. 

Film is what discolors—not the teeth, 
It is the basis of tartar. It holds food sub- 


stance which ferments and forms acid, It 
holds the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
All these troubles have been constantly 
increasing, because brushing methods 
failed to keep teeth clean, 


Dentists Know This 


Every dentist knows this. All urge 
periodic cleaning in a dentist’s chair to 
remove the fixed film. And dental science 
has for years been searching for a daily 
film combatant. 

It has now been found. Five years of 
careful tests have proved its efficiency. 
Millions of people have proved it. 

The way is now embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. And a 10-Day 
Tube for testing is sent to anyone who asks. 


Active Pepsin Now Applied 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the di- 
gestant of albumin. The film is albumi- 
nous matter. The object of Pepsodent is to 
dissolve it, then to day by day combat it. 

This method long seemed impossible. 
Pepsin must be activated, and the usual 
agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. But 
science has discovered a harmless activating 
method. And now film is combated on 
millions of teeth in this efficient way. 
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10-Day Tube Free 





t 
I 
| THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 

i Dept, 391, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 

4 Chicago, Ill. 
i 

y Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
I 
t 
‘ 


oi acenioaeeaie e 
L Only one tube to a family. 
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Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the fixed film 
disappears. 

Compare the results with old methods. 
Let the clear effects show what is best, 
both for you and yours. Cut out the 
coupon so you won’t forget. 


Pepsadent 


The New Day Dentifrice 








The scientific film combatant, now ad- 
vised by leading dentists everywhere 
and supplied by druggists in large tubes. 








HEAVEN AND HELL 


Predenbe , 400 pages, 15 cents postpaid. 
Seer’ Windsor Place. St. Louis, Mo. 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 


Imake myself hear after beingdeaf for 25 years 
with these Artificial Ear Drurs. 

















make you hear. Addre: dicated 
Geo. P. Way, Artificial he of 1908 
Ear Drum Co. (Inc.,) 28-AdelaideSt., Detroit, Mich. 














SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in one volume: 


Kaowledge a Young Man Should Have. 


Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge aYoung Wife Should Have, 

see ae at ema . 
Knowledge a Mother Should impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Kaowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Writefor+-Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Localized and Vitalized Civics 


(Continued from page 67) 


SEARCHING, VITAL QUERIES 

A teacher could ask herself, as Pro- 
fessor Betts suggests, no more searching 
or vital questions than these: ‘‘Is-your 
school generally law-observing with ref- 
erence to school and other regulations?’’ 
‘*Can good civic instruction be given in 
an atmosphere of lawlessness?”’ ‘‘Have 
your pupils a feeling of pridein their 
school?’’ *‘In their town or community?’’ 
‘‘Is there a tendency to injure or destroy 
public property about the school or com- 
munity?”’ *‘If so, how can such a spir- 
*it be remedied?’’ ‘‘Are your pupils hon- 
est?’’ ‘‘Is there a tendency to cheat in 
examinations?’ ‘‘What means do you 
take to create a spirit of squareness and 
self-control in the school?’”’ ‘Are your 
pupils developing character?’’ ‘‘In your 
teaching of civics do you begin with the 
near-at-hand?”’ ‘‘Do your pupils know 
the local office-holders and their duties?”’ 
‘‘Are they interested in public ques- 
tions?’”’ ‘‘Do you have your pupils ~ 
gage in any civics activities?”’ 

Such questions are vital and sane 
because they call attention to the real 
purpose and meaning of all civics teach- 
ing. Our boys and girls must be trained 
to be. intelligent, sympathetic, law- 
abiding, efficient citizens if American 
democracy is to prevail. 


RECOMMENDED CIVICS TEXTS 


Any one of the following books will 
serve as a satisfactory basic text for use 
among the younger pupils: ‘‘School Civ- 
ics,’’ Boynton; ‘‘The Young Citizen’s 
Reader, ’’ Reinsch; ‘‘How the People 
Rule,’’ Hoxie; “The Young American,’’ 
Judson; “The Young Citizen,’’ Dole; 
‘‘Lessons for J unior Citizens,’’ Hill; 
‘‘Community Civics,’’ Field andNearing. 

In the seventh and eighth grades the 
teacher and the pupils should have an up- 
to-date basic text for class use, and sev- 
eral other books for reference, such as: 
‘“‘The Community andthe Citizen, ’*Dunn; 
‘‘Trainingfor Citizenship, ’’Smith; ‘‘Pre- 
paring for Citizenship,’’ Guitteau; ‘‘Es- 
sentials of Civil Government,’’ Gillan and 
Hewitt; ‘‘Essentials in Civil Govern- 
ment,’’ Forman. 

Teachers will find that access to the 
following books, also, in addition to those 
mentioned in the body of this article, will 
give them many new ideas and willassist 
very much in the work of teaching: 
“The Teaching of Community Civics,’’ 
Bulletin 23, 1915, U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation; ‘‘My Country,’’ Turkington (a 
very valuable book, which should prove 
to be both informational and inspiration- 
al) ; “Studies in Law for School and 
Home,’’ Copp; ‘‘How to Study and 
Teach History and Civics in the Grades, ’’ 
Talkington; ‘‘World Almanac’”’ (or a: y 
almanac published by a cosmopolitan 
newspaper). 


Principles of Health 


(Continued from page 31) 


Let the children, if it will not disturb 
other rooms, show funny attitudes they 
imagine and personify the letters, taking 
care that the positions of the letters 
when at rest are correct. Write the 
word their, and repeat previous devices 
that have been most successful in empha- 
sizing the similarity of the position of 
the ez, as in seize and their. Care must 
be taken to make these four words follow 
ina fixed order,—piece, niece, seize, their. 
While pie, which everyone can remember 
easily, is compared with both piece and 
niece and contrasted with seize, let their 
occur only in the picture where its letters 
run away to seize and dance on top of 
the letters similarly placed. 

In reviewing these words the next two 
times before adding to the list, be care- 
ful to begin with pie again and make the 
series of pictures in exactiy the same 
way, telling the pupils to see their own 
pictures just as they saw them at first. 
All other words of this type could be 
listed under piece and seize as cap- 
tains, and arranged so that the initial 
letters are alphabetical. A _ picture of 
the lists on paper might help to keep 
each ‘‘man’’ in his own ‘‘company.”’ 


108 - seript cripe lettering ym: 
ing press ag of Gh cavelopen, 0: 50. 
Cards, ‘ 75 cents. 
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N. Ott Engraving Co., 1037 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE PARKVIEW | | 
ined poe fl ro Exclusively 


eat 


matter what you have tried without success || 
—donot despair, you can have your 


Piles Cured Without Surgery 


Noknife:noscissors;no clamp and cautery; 
no “red-hot’* iron; no ligature; no 
or other general anaesthetic, only 
By DR. McCLEARY’S , 
Mild Serum-Like Treatment 
A success for twenty-three years and is 
more than cap + + 


THEE ANRAS Cry iisGleary stinds bighin, thi. FO: Gat We o Weaepe pot fess: 


many as seventy out of every 
people! mond Piles or some other 
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State to 
THESE BANKS ENDORSE ABOVE 
Bank o Bickel (oatees coed National pia aie gg trust Co. Co. eon H 
oattrite today for Free book telling how to be |, 
id of Piles easily and permanently. | 


HE PARKVIEW 
, Kansas City, Mo. 
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) Deformities 


of the Back 


Greatly benefited or - 
tirely cured by the Philo 
Burt Method. 

The 40,000 cases suc- 
cessfully treated in our 
experience of more than 
18 years is absolute proof 
of this statement, 


No matter how serious your 
Setormny, nomatter what: =. 


the thou cmande of sufferers this method ha: 
made well and happy. We will oeove the value 
of the Philo Burt od in your own case. 


The Philo Burt Appliance 
on 30 Days’ Trial 


Since you run no risk there is 
no reason a you should not ac- 
cept our offer at Sg on 
on eine and easily 


















78 Odd Follows Bidg., Jamestown,N.Y. 





etrsour BURT MFG. CO. 
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H H H CUBA, PANAMA, 
Delightful Vacation Cruises “cosra‘nica. 
Spring andSummerSailings. Particularson request. 
American Travel Club, Box L426, Wilmington, Del. 








“For Goodness Sake” 
Teacher— 


EAT La 
Bran-0-Lax | 


The LAXATIVE-WHEAT-BRAN-TABLETS— 
For that CONSTIPATION and INDIGESTION 
instead of severe and harmful drugs. 

BRAN-O-LAX is Nature’s own remedy for cleansing 
your system of impurities and that sallow complexion. 

BRAN-O-LAX combines the merits of all otber 

T-BRAN preparations offered you on the mar- 
ket to-day, but in the only logical form, that of a con- 
densed TABLET, sanitary and convenient, ready for 

use. They keep indefinitely. 

‘““BRAN-O-LAX contains one heaping Table-Spoon of 
plain nutritious WHEAT-BRAN condensed intoa tablet. 
MINT-FLAVORED. Delicious to take. 
chew and swallow BRAN-O-LAX that’s 
all. You’lllike’em. Bran-o-lax should 
be in every teacher’s desk. 

If druggist cannot supply,order direct. 
3 x, 25 conts. Postpaid, U.S. or Canada. 
Gunter as ina neat, attractive ve folding 

GILBERT BRAN.O-LAX co. 

Dept. F. Lynchburg, Va. 
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May 1920 


Civilians Buy 
Army Raincoats 


from Govt. Contractors 

far below actual value 
because the Army 
no longer has need 
of them. 


The one type of rain- 
coat accepted by the 
Govt. as sanitary as 
well as waterproof. 
NO WET CAN GET 
THROUGH—hermetic- 
ally cemented, inter- 
fitting fly front (triple 
protection) ; adjustable 
fastenings around 
wrists; storm collar 
with storm tab; pock- 
ets with extra slit to 
reach inner garments with- 
out opening raincoat. NO 
MOISTURE CAN FORM 
INSIDE COAT — ventila- 
tion holesin back concealed 
by extra yoke, giving cape 
effect. ig =" Saag » $8 50 
postpaid, inoued” 















$ a5y'l) 


POSTPAID. Outside the U. . $9, 00. 
Ladies’ Stas = sae of 
the same materials, $10.00, 
Boys’ and Girls’ Raincoats, 

same material, sizes 6 to 16 years..-...+-..00- $6.75 
Officers’ Double - Breasted Models 


with inverted pleat down back and all-around belt with buckle; 
convertable collar; patch kets with flaps: wrist fastenings 


Kies; 
Bisposal pries sper eet insured) $13.50 


— a ee Se 
When rdering, inclose price and state chest measurement. If 
not entirely satisfactory, money refunded without question. 


THE PEERLESS CO., N.I.3. (Govt. Contractors) 
80 Branford Place, Newark, N. J. 














Paper Towels 


Atowelfotevery mem- 
ber of the family, but 





no laundr7 bills! Soft, 
Strong and absorbent. 
Inexpensive? ‘Absolu- 
tely! Your dealer has 
them, 


Write Dennison, Dept. S, 
Framingham, Mass., for "HANDY BOOK.” 


What Next ° 
EXTRA MONEY FOR YOU 


We pay surprisingly high prices for old watch- 
es, diamonds, platinum, old or broken jewelry, 
old gold, silver, magneto points, old false teeth, 
War Bonds and Stamps—anything of value. 
Send them to us today. Cash by return mail. 
Goods returned in 10 days if not ‘satisfied. 


THE OHIO SMELTING & REFINING CO., 
243 Lennox Bldg., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Book on Destroying Hair| 


New Book by Prof. Haye: M.,M. _D., late of _Woma: 
Medical Goliege, Chicago, toile @, of “Phatma a Tells 
ause ang cure of superfiuo ‘ac iH 
Non-technical. "Gen d 3 utempe 1 for" 7 Bos TR a 
Dept. F-5, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. - 
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INCLAIR, Dealer in a Dept. 121, Ocean Park, Calif. 













tgs, Mail us 20e with any size film for development and 
iii’ 6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
x %» 20cfor6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
* Finishing Co., 242 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va, 


Write The Words For A Song juss, 


Ss on trioti: ism, lov: r 
Chester Music Con'5208 ichigan Ave. ® Room 809 09. anes in, 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


oe to Ae paid by 48 companies. No oe wr 
tails FREE. Producers League, 334 it. Louis, Mo. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


In the study of nouns and verbs, if 
these occur in the lower grades, one at- 
tractive device would be to picture the 


:| noun(subject of the sentence)as a bride 


whose dress and general appearance are 
especially thought of, and the verb(pred- 
icate of the sentence) as the groom, not 
conspicuous for his suit but impressing 
one with the way he could do things. 
The adjectives, and all phrasesand claus- 
es used as adjectives to modify the sub- 
ject, would be the clothes and general 
appearance of the bride, while the ad- 
verbs and adverbial phrases and clauses 
modifying the the verb would tell how 
the groom did things, where, and why. 
A sentence like— A beautiful bride with 
a long veil came merrily from the church 
—might be pictured as a model to be re- 
membered. 

Just as physical exercises have to be 
presented to us all, as methods of stir- 
ring the blood, and relaxing the nerves 
by relieving unconscious tensions within 
nerve cells, so mental activity when nor- 
mal is also a method of accomplishing 
thesameresults. Both kinds of exercise 
are present in every healthful activity 
and are equally dependentupon happiness 
for their value to health. Thomas Edi- 
son, who calls his twenty hours of work 
a day play, is a shining example of what 
happy activity can do for health. And 
those heroes whom emergencies bring 
forth to astonish us by their phenomenal 
endurance prove that when the dynamic 
power of some great idea or ideal is add- 
ed to the happy activity, an abundance 
of the energy imprisoned within each 
ounce of our blood is released for the 
service of humanity. Could we but find 
practical exercises for the spirits of our 
children, to fire them with worthy ideals, 
there is every reason to believe that, all 
other laws of health being well kept, the 
latent energy within them could be 
aroused to a tide of vitality equal to the 
demands of life. 

Nothing exercises spirit like life it- 
self. But tothe impressionable, imagi- 
native nature of a child, to imitate with 
his whole heart is tolive. -And it is 
known to psychologists that Pantomimes 
and Dramatizations of worthy emotions 
and noble actions can build up those brain 
cells which govern the will-to-do-right. 
Therefore it is to the exercise of the 
child’s: spirit by imitative living that we 
may look for that energizing of will and 
character which alone can maintain those 
habits of mind, body and spirit upon 
which perfect health in moral human 
beings depends. 


NOTE—The authors would be glad to mail upon 
request a list, with prices, of their other writings 
that aim to help mothers tosecure the health, hap- 
piness, and character development of their chil- 
dren, and to help teachers in their efforts to co-op- 
erate with the mother in order to secure her co- 
operation in turn. Address Mrs. W. Francis Hyde, 
1142 Eoff Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 


“The Lady With the Lamp” 
(Continued from page 42) 


When she was thirty years old, in 1850, 
Miss Nightingale decided that she would 
give her life to the great work of nurs- 
ing. Therefore, in 1851, she went to 
Kaiserswerth, Germany, where a nurses’ 
school had been established; and later 
she went to Paris, to learn the French 
way of nursing and of conducting hos- 
pitals. By 1853, when she returned to 
London, no one else in all England was 
so well prepared and so competent as she 
to do just what she was called on to do 
—perhaps the biggest undertaking ever 
faced by a woman. Knowing the story 
of what she accomplished and the diffi- 
culties she had to meet, do you not think 
that she honored kings and queens and 
governments when she accepted their 
jewels and decorations? And is it not 
significant that two of the women who 
will be remembered as long as English 
history is read were both nurses—Flor- 
ence Nightingale and Edith Cavell? 





WANTED — MEN — WOMEN 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


Teachers try the Spring-Summer U.S. Government 
examinations, Thousands of permanent, life, positions 
= — ae at from $1106 to $1800, During vacation 

permanent position. Those interested 
should wi we te imaediatoly to Franklin Institute, Dept, 
hester, N, Y.,forschedule showing all exam- 
ination er and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the tions open and giving many sample 
— questions, Tyhich will be given free o 
charze, 





Two Miessner Pianos Will Cost You 
No More than One Ordinary Upright! 


That is only one of a number of reasons why your school 
should have one or more of these marvelous instruments. 


The Miessner Piano stands only 3 feet, 7 inches high, 
thus permitting the instructor playing it to look over 
the top and direct the class. 


The MIESSNER 


**The Little Piano with the Big Tone’’ 


The big, resonant tone of the little Miessner approximates that of 
a small grand piano, and is a lasting feature. 


Two small boys can move the Miessner from room to room 
easily. Thus with a Miessner on each floor of the school every 
class can enjoy the benefit of piano accompaniments. 


That school officials are quick to see the advantages of the 
Miessner Piano, is demonstrated by the fact that Miessner Pianos 
were sold to schools in all of the 48 states of the union in the first 
48 weeks of this remarkable piano’s existence. 


Free Trial Offer to Schools 


We make a special offer to schools, whereby two Miessner Pianos 

. can be purchased for the price of one ordinary upright piano. 
Fill in the coupon below, send it to us, and learn more about the 
Miessner Piano and our special free trial offer. 


JACKSON PIANO CO. 







124 Reed St., Chicago Office, 
Milwaukee, Room 23, 
Wi Auditorium 

18. Building. 


JACKSON PIANO COMPANY, 
124 Reed Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Without any obligation on my part, please send me the Miessner catalog 
and full information about your special offer to schocls. 
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A 200 Volume Library for $24.22 (° 


A 


NLY 12 CENTS) 


VOLUME 








THE INSTRUCTOR SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS 


The Instructor School Library Books, because of their very low price, have made it possible for any school—from the smallest to the 


largest—to procure a library of carefully selected, well graded books exactly suited to its particular needs. 


These books provide supplementary reading of the highest character for every pupil in the school. They have the endorsement of edu- 


cational authorities generally and are in use in thousands of city, village and rural schools throughout the country. 


- If your school does not already possess an Instructor School Library, you should investigate the matter without further delay. Libraries 
for both graded and ungraded schools are described and illustrated on this page. Any further information desired will be gladly furnished. 


Teach Children to Read Good Books 


The Instructor School Library Books offer a convenient and inexpensive means of 
teaching children the habit of reading good books. The two hundred titles—a list of 
which is given at the right—were selected in part from what has come to be recog- 
nized as the world’s best literature—selections from the masterpieces of standard 
authors and poets whose works are most used in the schoolroom. They also in- 
clude many choice selections from the works of present day writers with a gener- 
ous sprinkling of popular subjects all of which are instructive and tend to promote 
a-love for the good and the clean and the upright. 

. Instructor School Library Books appeal to children. They are attractive in ap- 
pearance, suitably illustrated and, above all, interesting. Then, too, they are 
small and this to the child mind is a feature that invites, for the reading of a 
large volume represents an irksome task. 

It’s easy to get pupils to read Instructor School Library Books—they want to 
read them. In fact, many teachers not only use these books for supplementary 
reading, but also hold forth to their pupils the privilege of reading them as a re- 
ward for punctuality, good deportment, and lessons well done. 

Instructor School Library Books should be constantly available to the children, 
under the teacher’s direction, and their daily use encouraged. For by devoting 
such time as is available to reading these books the habit of reading good litera- 
ture can be most easily formed and cultivated, and a much wider range of infor- 
mation gained than by devoting the same amount of time to reading larger books. 


The Complete Instructor School Library 
200 Books for $24.00 
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Instructor School Library Books are put up in sets suited to the requirements 
of pupils of different ages. For the graded school the Complete Instructor School 
Library, containing a standard assortment of two hundred books—twenty-five for 
each grade from the first to the eighth—is ideal. 

This library affords the greatest variety of good literature, in a convenient and 
substantial form, ever offered at a popular price. It provides material for a com- 
plete — of reading adapted for all grades and supplementing every branch of 
school work. 


The books are carefully edited and embrace a wide range of subjects of the greatest interest and help- 
fulness tochildren. There are delightful myths, fables, and nature stories for the little ones—fascinating 
tales of foreign lands, adventure, history and industry for the larger boys and girls—the best literary clas- 
sics for the older pupils. (See Graded List of Titles at right.) 

The books are well printed, contain many illustrations, and are bound in substantial limp cloth covers 
in varied and attractive colors, 

The Complete Instructor School Library is put up in strong cloth covered boxes, one box for each grade 
group of twenty-five books. This arrangement isexceptionally convenient in that it permits all of the 
books for any grade to be kept on the teacher’s desk where they will be constantly available for supple- 
mentary reading in class work. Included witheach grade group is a record book for the teacher to use in 
keeping a record of the books read by each pupil. 


The price of the Complete Library of 200 books including boxes and record books is 
$24.00. The price of each grade group of 25 books with box and record book is $3.25. 





— 


















Instructor School Library No. 1 
100 Books Assorted for All Grades 


PRICE $12.00 


For smaller libraries and forungraded 
schools, where fewer books are desired 
than are contained in the Complete In- 
structor School Library, we recommend 
the Instructor School Library No. 1, 
which consists of one hundred books 
selected proportionately from the eight 
grade groups and put up in a cloth- 
covered, hinged-top, drop-front case as illustrated 
ubove. A record book for the teacher’s use is includ- 
ed with each library. Except that it contains only 
one-half the number of books, this library is in every 
respect the equal of the Complete Instructor School 
Library described above, 


Price, including box and record book, $12.00. 

to obtain at least one of these Library Sets. If 

N oO S chool I: s Too S. mall funds are not available for the purchase of the 

books, the necessary money may easily be raised by the teacher and pupils. A little 
booklet, ‘‘Fifty Ways to Raise Money’’ will be gladly sent to any, t her on request. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOOK DEPARTMENT, 
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Graded List of the 200 Titles Contained in the Complete 
Instructor School Library—25 Titles for Each Grade from 
the First to the Eighth—See Description at Left 


FIRST GRADE GROUP 


BC Fee seat tke Meat 
airy 
228C First Term Primer 
300C Four Little Bushy Tails 
262C Four Little Cotton-Tails 
269C Four Little Cotton-Tails at Play 
270C Four Little Cotton Tails in 


Vacation 
268C Four Little Cottoa-Tails in_ Winter 


29C Indian Myths 
aS ack and the Bean Stalk 


301C Patriotic Bushy Tails 


82C Patriotic Stories 


Mittens and Her Friends | 288 Primer from Fableland 





28C More Fables from Aesop 
104C Mother Goose Reader 
140C Nursery Tales 


230C 


and Jingle Reader for 


ers 
33C Stories from Andersen 
34C Stories from Grimm 
%0C Story of a Sunbeam 


245C Three Billy Goats Gruff 


SECOND GRADE GROUP 


38C Adventures of a Brownie 

72C Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 

204C Boyhood of Lincoln 

64C Child Life in the Colonies—I 
(New Amsterdam) 

65C Child Lifein the Colonies—II 
(Pennsylvania) 
ild Life in the Colonies—Ill 


1520 CHT Cansden of Verse 


290C Fuz in Japan—A Child-Life Reader | 146C Sleeping 


185C Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air an Soil Plants) 
39C Little Wood Friends 
3C Little Workers (Animal Stories) 


Beauty and Other 

54C Story of Columbus tories 
Story of Longfellow 

67C Story of Robinson Crusoe 

59C Story of the Boston Tea Party 





206C riawe Study Stories for Little | 220C Story of the Christ Child 


id 
233C Poems Worth Knowing—I 
46C Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
50C Reynard the Fox 





48C Story of the Mayflower 


308C Story of Peter Rabbit 
102C Thumbelina and Dream Stories 


40C Wings and Stings 


THIRD GRADE GROUP 


49C Buds, Stems and Fruits 
60C Children of the Northland 
62C Children of the South Lands—1 
(Florida,Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
eo ol Sonat 
ica, Ha’ es 
167C Famous ‘Artists— I— Londen 
44C Famous Early Americans 
Standish, Penn) 
Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
35C Goody Two Shoes 
47C Greek Myths 
56C Indian Children Tales 


FOU 


201C Alice's First Adventures in 
Ol 
202C Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderlan 
86C American Inventors—I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton 
87C Amen Il (Morse 
and Edison) 
88C American Naval Heroes (Jones, 


P F. t 
202C East of theSun and West of the 
Moon and Other Stories 








FIFTH GRADE GRO 


92C Animal Lifein the Sea 
1838C A Dog of 
250C At the Back of the North Wind 
(Selection from) 
243C Famous Artists—III—Millet 
265C Four Little Discoverers in 
1860 Hercos from King Acthut 
leroes from 
313C In Nature's eo Re 
199C Jackanapes 


SIXTH GRADE GROUP 
78C Four Great Musicians 108C History in Verse (Sheridan's | 188C Story of Napoleon 
74C Four More Great Musicians is we elon pees Bell,etc.) pat sw bey om 
: n ime 
1000 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber. | 1160 Old English Herocs (Allred, 1850 Story ofthe Fit Crusade 
1140 Great European Ciier—I(Lon- Tent tee eee Ore The Golden Ficeca 
jon and Faris, * 168C Stories of Courag 26C The Minota 
115C Great Enropeen Cities — II | 2990 Story a 7 25C The Mireculous Pitcher 
(Rome and Berlin) 197C Story of Lafa: 258C The Pilgrim's Progress 
168C Great European Cities—Ill (St. | 298C Story of 10C The Snow le 
Petersburg, Constantinople) { 106C Story of Mexico 24C Three Golden 
SEVENTH GRADE GROUP i 
119C Bryant's Thanatopsis, and Other | 260C Oliver Twist 285C Story anama Cana 
140 Evangel [Poems | 235C Poems Worth Knowing—Ill | 286C Story of Slavery 
160C Heroes of the Revolution 22C Rab and His Fri 224C Story of Wi Tell 
222C Ki "s Greek Heroes—Part | 11C Rip Van Winkle 120C Ten ions from ‘ellow 
of P 15C Snowbound 225C Tennyson’s Poems— rt 
223C *s Greek Heroes— Part | 189C Stories of Heroism 307C The Chariot Race 
120 Legend of Sloe Hell 1020 Ste of Jean Valjean 2950 Uncle TemstCabee 
a i 3 in ‘om's 
1490 Man Without Country, The | 811 Story of Jerusalem 246C What I Saw in Japan 
EIGHTH GRADE GROUP 
252C Battle of Waterloo 278C Mars and Its Mysteries 261C Tales of a Wayside Inn (Sel.) 
150C Bunker Hill Address — Selec- | 286C Poems Worth Knowi 23C The Deserted ~ 
tionsfrom Adams and Jeffer- | 193C Selections from the Sk Book | 20C The Great Stone Face, Rill | 
Oration— Webster 28C Speeches of Lincoln—Selected from the Town Pump | 
100 Coens Smee TO ee Ae diy |e ooo | 
i i i ri i » as te rom Par! 
170 Enoch 70 Sto a eee | 8790 True Story of the Man in the 


BOC nbs Teefrom Shakespear 
259C Last of Mohicans ° 





Price: $3.25 for each grade group of twenty-five books put up in a strong cloth 
covered box with teacher’s record book. 


groups including boxes and 


203C Little Plant People of the 
Waterways 

71C Selections from Hiawatha 

195C Night Before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Selectio: 


ns 
188C Story of Tea and the Teacup 
(Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part I.) 
137C Story of Sugar, Coffee and Salt 
(Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II.) 


188C S of Rice, Currants and 


ner Cupboard—Part Ill.) 


51C Story of Flax 

fg Ulm 
tory 

41C Story of Wool 


68C Stories of the Revolution — I 
Ethan 


Allen and the Green 
Acuntain Boys) 
69C Stories of the Revolution—II 
Around ) 
70C Stories of the Revolution—Ill 
. the Swamp Fox) 


( 
164C The Little Brown Bab: 


y and 


Other ies 
lartha’s Cor- | 289C The S: Man, The Little Fir | 
oe et Pat ill Tree and Other Stories 


RTH GRADE GROUP 


205C Eyes and “a aad and The 
207C F, Artists—lI— old: 
—— 


77C Story of Cotton 
82C Story of Daniel Boone 
91C Story of Eugene Field 





an 83C Story of Prin’ 
90C Fifteen Selections from Long- | 178C Story of | ie 
tellow— (Village Blackemih, TOC Story of Wheat [Hill 
208C Hanseland Grettel and Pretty | 1810 Stones of the Stars 
Goldilocks 173C Tara of the Tents 
172 Labu the Litle Lake Dweller | 1710 Tolmiof the Tretone , 
720 Le ] he Treetops 
212 Storesfrom Robie Hood ‘| 1110 Water Babies (Abridged) 


8C King of the Golden River 
1180 Little Daffydowndilly and 


180C Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
217C Story of Florence Nightingale 
182C Story of Joan rc 

98C Story of Nathan Hale 


251C Story of Language and Litera- 
ture 


242C Story of the Aeneid (Cond.) 
241C Story of the Iliad (Condensed) 





$24.00 fer 
record books. 


UP 


107C Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 
93C Story of Silk 
61C Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
94C Story of Sugar 
97C Story of the Norsemen 


Baba | 200C The Child of Urbino 


9C The Golden Touch 
96C What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa) 





oon 
18C Vision of Sir Launfa 


] 
158C baie ody — 


apers 


the complete set of eight 
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Electric 
Lighted 
Motorbi 
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A neat app 
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May 1920 











6 The | 
Ideal Drink 
for the Children 


PURE AND 
WHOLESOME 


It has a delicious flavor and an 
attractive aroma of which no 
one tires, because it is the nat- 
ural flavor and aroma of high- 
grade cocoa beans pre- 
pared by a mechanical 
Bs process. No chemi- 
K cals used. 
Booklet off Choice Recipes sent free. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Teachers’ Souvenirs 


A neat appropriate gift to scholars at close of school. Samples free 


SEIBERT PTG. CO., Box 11, Dover, Ohio 


“—% May Bargain Offer 


Introducing the latest, most attrac- - 
tive and practical garment for the 
Kitchen, Laundry and Nursery. 
Absolutely waterproof. Saves 
health, clothes and money. A de- 
light for women and _ children. 
Ridiculously easy to clean. Wears 
%>5like iron. Fits any figure neatly. 
Made in plain white rubber or per- 
cales, in check and plaids. Regular 
price $1.50. We will forward 


The Zaliel Waterproof Apron 
prepaid this month only for $1. 
Lady Agents Wanted. One woman 
who took the agency sold one or 
more in every home she visited. 

You can do the same, Address: 


American Bureau of Commerce, Inc. 
























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Conservation of Books 
(Continued from page 25) 


from it with a folded strip of sandpaper, 
and glue the book back into it when the 
book is made ready. If the backing is 
torn or weak, however, it will need to 
be stripped loose from the board covers, 
first scoring the paper lining at the edge 
of the cloth with the point of the scissors 
so that it will tear off neatly. 

The pages of the coverless book are 
now jogged absolutely even, and the back 
thoroughly sandpapered. Sandpapering 
takes off the roughness of the old glue, 
and enables the new glue to penetrate 
to the loose pages and find a solid surface 
to stick to. 

Jog the pages absolutely even again, 
and cover the back with glue, rubbing 
it well in with a toothbrush. 

If a new backing has to be uSed, cut it 
the size of the old one. Placeit evenly 
on the glued surface, and rub down 
thoroughly with a moist cloth. , Spread 
glue on the board covers where the old 
backing was peeled off. Lay the book 
in the covers, bringing the edge of the 
pages into perfect alignment with the 
edge of the paper cover lining. Put the 
glued edge of the cover carefully in place 
on the cloth backing and rub the whole 
back firmly and thoroughly. See that 
the book is perfect in shape, and that it 
remains so till the glue is thoroughly dry. 
If proper care is taken, any book rebound 
in this way ought to look like a similar 
sound book in its original binding. A 
little pains taken to get edges absolutely 
even will make this entirely possible. 


Undoing Bad Work— 

By far the most difficult task in book 
mending is that of undoing the bad work 
of others—the fruits of one of those re- 
pair epidemics already mentioned. As 
for the materials ordinarily used by the 
typical enthusiastic but blundering be- 
ginner—the writer, after an experience 
in rebinding thousands of worn-out text- 
books, gives it as his unqualified opinion 
that gummed tape, tissue, paste, and 
mucilage are worse than useless on book 
bindings. Nothing but the strongest glue 
will hold. The tissue has but one use— 
to mend tears across the print, not pages 
torn out of the binding. The patent tape 
binders look interesting, and it seems a 
pity to say anything against an article 
manufactured for so laudable a purpose; 
but alas, there is no way of uniting the 
contents of a book by sticking something 
to the outside. 

Even when binders, paste, mucilage, 

tape, tissue, and flour gravy have been 
made to do their worst, the case is still 
not entirely hopeless. The first thing is 
to undo as much of the old work as pos- 
sible without tearing the pages too badly. 
Pages that are very tightly stuck to- 
gether it is better not to disturb, even 
though badly out of alignment; but tape 
etc., should be removed. Take off the 
cover and jog up the pages as well as 
possible. Then place the uncovered book 
on a block or crayon box turned bottom 
up, and with the top of the box for a 
straight edge, prepare to file off the pro- 
truding edges with a coarse file or wood 
rasp. Holding the book and box cover 
firmly—also your breath and your temper, 
for it is dusty work—make the edges 
clean and uniform. .The book is then 
ready for rebinding. 
Perhaps some of the directions given 
here sound involved on first reading, but 
with the materials and books in hand the 
work will be found very simple. Any- 
body can do it who has_control_enough 
to keep edges even.” 












Faces Made 
Young 


The secret of a youthful face will 
be sent toan yoann ho has any 
kind of a ent 
caused by ‘ege Every woman who 
hasa siege ie facial a defect should 
kaow about these remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 
which remove wrinkles, crow’s 
feet, fill up hollows, give round- 
ness to scrawny necks, clear up 
sallowskins and restore the charm 
Snag, mask plasters, etre, 
massage, mas! 5 
vibrators or other artificial m 


Results Gusveaneedl 


Write for this Free Book which tells 
t hat to do to make your complexion smooth and 
peSutital, “Write today. 


Kathryn Murray,Inc. 542 Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 








640 Broadway, New York City 
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Tooth Truths for Teachers 
No.5 





HIS is a little talk to teachers who conduct daily tooth 

brush drills in the class-room, regarding the shape that the 
handle and bristles of a tooth brush should have. A brush 
that can reach only the front surfaces of the teeth certainly 
cannot prevent the ultimate decay of the back teeth. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush is constructed with a curved 
handle, because that is the shape which can be most easily 
worked around in the mouth, so that even the backs of the back 
teeth may be thoroughly cleansed. The bristles are also scientifi- 
cally devised with tufted ends that readily reach between the 
most tightly wedged teeth. 

A child who is taught to employ this tooth brush properly — 
using it regularly night and morning, starting to brush at the 
back of the mouth, brushing the upper teeth downward and 
the lower teeth upward, and employing a rotary motion — will 
start to school in the morning and go to bed at night with a 
perfectly clean mouth. And a clean mouth and good health 
seem to be very closely associated. 


Our free book, ‘‘Tooth Truths,’’ should bein 
every teacher’s hands, especially teachers 
in the primary grades. Write for it today. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Florence, Mass. 
Canadian Address: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 


py lat 


Tooth Brush 


‘A Clean Tooth Never Decays” 
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West. 

and will wake up refreshed, 
Great ship * ‘Seeandbee”’ 

Buftalo.” Daily, May 1 to Nov. 15. 








Tenis wite every Saturday from July 17 
e be: 
Conmaions at Buffalo for Niagara Falls and 
all Eastern and Canadian points. At Cleve- 
land fur Cedar Point, Put-in-Bay, Toledo, 
Detruit and other points. Ask your ticket 
agent or American Express agent tor tickets 
vie. C. & B. Line. 

New Tourist Automobile Rate—$10 00 round 
trip with two days return limit for cars not 















Lv. Cleveland 9:00 p. m. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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ft. long, 98 ft. 
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East or | or West 2h Good Night’ Rest 


Let old Lake Erie lull you to sleep for one night of your trip —East « i 
You'll find comfort and quiet on a completely appointed steamer, 


Railroad tickets between Cleveland and Buffalo 
gcod for transportation on our steamers. _ 


exceeding 127 inches wheelbase. Cars 
$14.50 round trip. 


wheelbase, 


rooms and parlors, 
1,500 persons. 


aily $4.05 | 


ee 


dd moet costly steamey 
J $00 


world, 


waters of 
6 in. broad, 510 
accommo 


and Steamers “City of Erie” and ‘City of 


“over 


Tourist map for automobilists sent on request. 


' Daily Service—June 19 to Sept. 6, between 
Toledo and Buta via Put-in-Bay and Cedar 


Point. 


booklet (free). 
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Ar. Buftalo 7:30 a.m. 
Eastern Standard Time 











Fare $5 
Send 5 cents for, 60 colored 
Great Ship ‘‘Seeandbee. 
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wred, fo ask for Distortal 
The Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Company, Dept. V. Cleveland, Ohio 


Ly. Buffalo _ 9:00 p:m. 
Ar. Cleveland 7:30 a. m. 
Eastern Standard Time 















V etuilitees pean of Perfect Summer Climate 


Hay fever unknown. One thousand to two thousand feet 
above the sea. Air scented with pine and balsam. Modern 
hotels in Algonquin Park, Muskoka Lakes, Georgian Bay, Lake of Bays, 
Kawartha Lakes and Timagami. A short, pleasant ride from Toronto, an 











C. G. ORTTENBURGER, Desk “‘H” 
907 Merchants Loan & Trust Bldg. 
Chicago, lil, 





you are in the midst of a charming summer playground. 
Fishing, boating, bathing, golf and the great out-of-doors. 
Write for free illustrated literature. 


A. B. CHOWN, Desk “H” 


New York, 


1270 Broadway 


N. Y. 








ul at GOOD ENGLISH $1. 00 


| “Watch-Your-English” 
Handbooks 


Four up-to-date little volumes, 
arranged by the editors of ““The 
Standard Dictionary.”” Depend- f 
able and sure guides tothe cor- } 
rection of many common faults jf 
in English speech and writing. | 
, Always ready with the correct 
answers to the little “‘puzzlers”’ 
in English which come up every 
day. Four volumes each com- 
| lete in itself: “Faulty Dic 
woven |||] Zion, how to correct it—“‘Bet- 
| ter Say,” ways to improve your 
language— ‘Foreign Phrases” 
in daily use—“Helpful Hints” 
|\§ toward better English. Cloth, 
| _ somh. or all oo vo box | 
$1.00. We pay 
F.A. OWEN. PUBLISHING CO CO. | Dansville, No Y. 
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The Pathfinder is an il- 
ublished at the Nation’s 
for the Nation; a paper 


that prints all the news of hm] 
world and tells the 
only = truth; now in its orth 


truth 


Washington has become 
the World's Capital and 
reading the Pathfinder is 
like sitting in the inner 
council with those whe 

mold the world’s destiny. 
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Holiday Making 
(Continued from page 64) 


foot change in the level of Lakes Mus- 
koka and Rosseau. There is a brief 
period of rapid work as freight is dis- 
charged and taken piaed, and again we 
are on our way, heading for the most 
wonderful hotel on this chain of lakes, 
the Royal Muskoka. Here you find beau- 
tiful, airy rooms, splendid cuisine, boat- 
ing, swimming, fishing, and, in the even- 
ing, dancing on a spacious ballroom floor 
to the strains of a first-class orchestra. 
Qnly an habitual, ingrown grouch can 
fail to find enjoyment here. 

There is only one thing that will drag 
you away, and that is the thing that 
dragged me. I proceeded after a few 
days to Monteith : House, at the head of 
Lake Rosseau, where I could take my 
choice of bachelor quarters and dress as 
I saw fit, or go to the well-appointed 
hotel. I chose the former, and one day 
I was entertained by two woodpeckers 
in a sketch funnier than anything I ever 
saw and heard on the stage. You will 
appreciate the fact that in these sur- 
ee one is taken away from him- 
self, 

First came Madam Woopecker, alight- 
ing on a telegraph pole just outside of 
my window. She had _industriously 
pecked at the wood several times when 
her attention was attracted by one of 
the glass insulators and she tackled it. 
The first tap of her beak brought forth 
a ‘‘ping,’’ faintly yet clearly ringing. 
It was very different from the ‘‘puk’’ 
yielded by the wood. Turning her head 
from side to side, she surveyed the glass, 
then hopped back to the upright and 
again pecked at the wood, which plainly 
said ‘‘puk-puk-puk.’’ Back to the in- 
sulator she hopped, tried it again, with 
a resonant ‘‘ping-ping-ping.’’ Suddenly 
she flew away and in less than a minute 
returned with Mr. Woodpecker. I thought 
I would nearly burst with suppressed 
laughter as she chatteringly explained 
matters to him, illustrated by going 
from wood to glass and then for at least 
half an hour they alternately ‘‘ puk-puk- 
puk-ed’’ and ‘‘ping-ping-ping-ed,’. car- 
rying on a most animated conversation 
all the while. 

Every inch of the fur room at Monteith 
House spells history. Dog sleighs, old 
guns, bows and arrows, pelts and scores 
of remarkable photographs tell a story 
rich in romance, of the brave men who 
carved an empire from a trackless wil- 
derness. And if a man proves to be an 
all-round ‘‘regular fellow,’’ human and 
with a good sense of humor, he may 
have the honor of being initiated in the 
Mystic Order of Monteith Fleas, whose 
members certainly ‘‘stick around.’”’ 

I spent one day in a trip to Brace- 
bridge, via the Muskoka river. This 
.winding stream is flanked by trees great 
and small, with splashes of brilliant color, 
in the shallows, made by water lilies. 
And if there is one scene in this part of 
the country that must not be missed, it 
is the row up Shadow River. 

Mere words cannot possibly tell the 
beauty, the interest, the imagery that 
attaches to this country. It is too mag- 
nificent for either prose or poetry. I 
went back to my daily round with a 
better outlook on the world, and when- 
ever anything seems to go wrong in my 
daily life, all I have to do in order to put 
it aside is to close my eyes and mentally 
conjure up the thousand and one wonder- 
ful pictures photographed on my brain 
during the best summer vacation I ever 
experienced. 


Gymnastics in the First Grade 
(Continued from page 32) 


for deep breathing, the children may join 
hands with opposite partner, and return 
to the classroom refreshed and invigor- 
ated physically, mentally and morally. 
Need I say that the teacher, too, returns 
a little more sympathetic, a little more 
patient, a little more content and willing | ° 
to serve humanity? Certainly we should 
concentrate our attention upon the phys- 
ical education of these little tots. Some 
day they will be our citizens. The ability 
to think and to act intelligently, to co- 
operate willingly, and to trust and follow 
a leader will at all times be necessary, 
if they are to keep alive the fires of 
civilization, and preserve the principles 
of our government. 


May 1920 


Interior Decoration 
(Continued from page 21) 


corner of the floor, previously prepared. 

The little room is now ready for the 
furniture. Green construction paper is 
selected for the ‘‘stock.’’ A dresser, 
bedstead, chiffonier, two chairs and a 
desk are to be made, patterns for which 
appear in theillustrations. Fig. 3 shows 
the pattern, with the dimensions, which 
must be drawn on the paper from which 
the dresser is to be made, the dotted lines 
indicating the folds, and the fuli lines 
showing edges which are to be cut. A 
piece of thin white paper pasted to the 
upright mirror back simulates a looking- 
glass, as shown in Fig. 4. Drawers and 
knobs are indicated by pencil lines, 
Fig. 5 shows the bedstead and Figs. 6, 7 
and 8 show the patterns and the con- 
struction for it. Figs. 9 and 10 show the 
chiffonier and its pattern. Fig. 11 is a 
wing chair, made of paper which has 
been ruled in stripes, and Figs. 12 and 
13 give the pattern and the dimensions. 
Fig. 14 shows the chair which is to be 
placed before the desk, and Figs. 15 and 
16 give its pattern and dimensions. 

Figs. 17, 18, and 19 show the stick- 
printed designs for pillows and bed- 
spread. 

The desk is the most difficult article 
of furniture to make. Its pattern and 
the completed desk are shown in Figs. 
20 and 21. 

‘lhe beauty of this little model for a 
bedroom depends first upon the right 
proportion of wall to floor, second upon 
the right selection of materials for walls 
and furnishings, third upon the right 
choice of colors, and fourth upon the 
neatness with which the work is done. 
When children in third or fourth grades 
have worked out a model as simple and 
as harmonious as this, their standards 
of beauty will inevitably be raised to 
higher levels. Some of. this influence 
will be reflected in the homes of to-day, 
but our hope lies in the ability of the 
citizen of to-morrow to make better se- 
lections of house furnishings because of 
the training which has been given to this 
end in school. 

Notice that in our scheme for the little 
room, we have confined ourselves to the 
use of one color (green), combined wiih 
neutral tones (gray, cream and white.) 





Where two ways meet the children, 

A fair, broad road on either hand: 

One leads to Right and one to Wrong: 
So runs the song. 

Which will you choose, each lass and lad? 

The right or left, the good or bad? 

One leads to Right and one to Wrong. 
So runs the song. 
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ancture possibilities, Over 200,000 
fh use. To fu increase mileage, 
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Puncture FRCE 
that satssaeicepsaliiiens will last 
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RELINER FREE WITH EVERY TIRE 


State whether you want straight side or clincher, 
plain or non-skid, Send $2.00 deposit for each tire or- 
dered, balance C. O. D., subject to examination, or 5 
per cent discount if full amount is sent with order. 

UNION RUBBER COMPANY 
Dept. 113 - Racine Ave. & 15th St., Chicago 


GAS MOTOR and AUTOMOBILE LESSONS 
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EVERY TEACHER SHOULD Franklin Institute 
} lana " sila 813, Rochester, N.Y. 
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fately for ° free, book containing sample 

@> _lessons in MOTUR AND AUTO 
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FREE REGISTRATION 





WM. RUFFER, A. M., Manager. (OS a ie OTHER OFFICES: 


W. B. MOONEY, A. M., Asst. Manager. "ROC A, Y, IM T- Tr L Cf 4 ir RS’ Fertiond, Oregon Los Angeles, Calif 


Minneapolis, Mian. 


W. S. FRY, B.S., Asst. Manager. ACENCcY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENvER.COLO. Chicago, Illinois. 





Teachers Come West —Where it Pays to Teach—And Life is Worth Living 








SALARIES OUR SERVICE IS UNEXCELLED 
Rural $1000 to $1900 ee ree ait int» 
Grades $1000 to $1500. aan cent of ten without eanaimeted their ora wr 
High School $1200 to $2500. Fill out this enrollment blank and send to the Home Office, 
Principalships and Superintendencies $1500 to $5000. Denver, or to any of the branch offices. 
Normal Schools and Colleges $2000 to $4000. INFORMATION FOLDER ON REQUEST. 


Assure yourself of the best position to which you are entitled by registering with 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY—THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY IN THE WEST 
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Upon my acceptance of a position in any school through your services I agree to pay THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY five 
per cent commission of the first year’s salary. The commission is due when position is accepted. One third of the commission may be paid upon ac- 
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position through this agency. 
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| Mail This Coupon Today l--a 


North Ridge Brush Co., Freeport, Iil. May, 1920 
Gentlemen : Without obligating me in any way, please send 
ull information concerning your vacation work for teachers. 





employment. 








DEPT. H-7, 





SALARY 


Your Salary can be 
greatly increased by 
demonstrating and 
filling orders for our 
Sanitary Brushes. 
These beautiful, use- 
ful, necessary, san- 
itary brushes are 
needed everywhere 
by everybody. 


Teachers Make a Big Success of This Work 
ie 


Permanent, profitable and pleasant positions 
are offered Teachers who desire year-round 
Write at once for complete 
information on our special offer for Teachers, 


NORTH RIDGE BRUSH CoO., 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 














| LIVE YOUNG MEN 
| Do you want to travel—To earn good money— 


| To get excellent business training—To render 
genuine service to the teaching profession @ 


If so, write immediately for our BLUE BOOK | 
which tells what others are doing in this work.’ | 


SCHOOL METHODS COMPANY, INC. | 
Boxii. 104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, INinois 
























Our Expansion Means a Chance For You 


TEACHERS! 


Women of culture and liberal education, a 
large Chicago corporation doing a nation-wide 
business has new openings in its sales depart- 
ment for traveling representatives during the 
summer vacation period. 

Many teachers earned $500 with us last year 
during July and August. 

We pay railroad fare and a salary. 

Communicate with us immediately if you are qualified to travel and earn while getting a business 
iraining thissummer. State age (24-38), education, teaching experience, and date you will be available. 


Address F, H, PULFER or W. L. McGOWEN, Box 1, 109 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





EF. H. Pulfer W.L. McGowen 






















$70.00 A WEEK 


WELL your vacation fund 
by ‘selling or using the 
Burpee Home Can Sealer 
and Can Saver (no solder). 
Cans all fruits, vegetables 
and meats. Modern 
way. Cuts H. C. L. 
4 Easy to operate, easy to sell. 
“ ; Let us tell you how to get one 
free for yourself or your school. 
! Write for agents’ plan today. 
| BURPEECAN SEALER CO. 
Dep't. N. 

215 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


Fellow Teachers ! 


“Don’t hesitate to try the Sanford Brush 
Company. t summer, during the week 
following the close of school, I sold over 
$190.00 worth of brushes, without one day’s 
previous experience as a salesman. It is a 
great money-making proposition.” 

GRACE EYFORD. 

Miss Eyford is only one of many vacation 
workers who have made big money selling 
Sanford’s Complete Line of Sanitary Brushes, 
Mops and Dusters, 


Positively Best Summer Work Proposition 
in America. Write and be convinced. 


SANFORD BRUSH CO. 
544 W. Lake St. - + Chicago. 


























Women Teachers 
For Summer Work 


: Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—with a salary 
9 
§ 
Y 





to start and all. railway fare paid? 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a 
nation wide organization, will have openings for at least twenty women teachers this Spring and 
Summer. Work is of a school nature and offers good business training. These positions are 
in our regular sales organization and are paying 


$150 to $400 a Month 


Positions will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to those of highest qualifica- 
tions who can start earliest and work longest. Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 


9 Address Dept. G, F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Picture Study 


(Continued from page 22) 


bring usinto contact with nearly every 
important activity in English life at that 
time. 

Although he was a friend to so many 
persons of differing interests, his studiy 
being a center of hospitality, Reynolds 
never forgot that his chief aim was to 
paint portraits and to paint them well. 
He progressed steadily, so that his last 
work is his best. So busy was he that 
he often painted as many as three and 
sometimes four portraits in one week. 
His career as an artist lasted nearly 
forty years and it is said that during 
that time he painted over four thousand 
subjects. 

Sir Joshua was one of the first painters 
of the distinctively English school of art, 
laying a foundation for those who were 
to follow. When he began to paint there 
was almost no one in England who could 
help him. He was quick to see his own 
and his country’s limitations and to go 
to work to overcome them. Recognition 
of this work came in his election as the 
first president of the Royal Academy: 
and soon afterward he was knighted by 
King George III. : 

Sir Joshua Reynolds had a quiet and 
serene temper and a sunny disposition, 
overcoming many handicaps cheerfully. 
He was just and kind and was very pop- 
ular with those who knewhim. Itseems 
natural that a man of such ability and 
disposition should be known as the 
painter not only of the greatest English- 
men of his time, but of charming women 
and delightful, simple, beautiful children. 


SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHER 


In the study for this month we have 
a famous child portrait, painted by a 
man especially noted for his pictures of 
childhood. He knew the qualities of 
little folk and had the happy faculty of 
portraying on canvas not only their fea- 
tures but their characters. 

It would be delightful to have the 
children bring to the schoolroom as many 
as possible of the reproductions of paint- 
ings of Sir Joshua’s children and com- 
pare them. Among these are a number 
of single portraits and as many group 
pictures. If it is not possible to get pic- 
tures of Sir Joshua’s children, it might 
be possible to assemble a group of pic- 
tures of little folk painted by other art- 
ists. This would reveal to them how 
much finer are Reynolds’ studies of chil- 
dren than those of most other painters. 
A little lesson in language work could 
be devoted to expressing comparisons. 

An unusual opportunity is here offered 
to older pupils in the correlation of this 
subject with others, for Reynolds painted 
nearly everyone of note who lived in his 
time. For instance, the portrait of 
Edmund Burke brings immediately to 
mind his masterly speeches in support 
of the Colonies, a correlation with both 
history and literature. By way of con- 
trast are portraits of King George lil, 
Queen Charlotte, and the Prince of Wales, 
later George IV. Reynolds was painter 
to people of various opinions. His por- 
trait of Louis Philippe, afterward King 
of the French, yokes art to an interest- 
ing period in French history. Besides, 
we find Samuel Johnson, and James 
Boswell who wrote the latter’s life, as 
well as Oliver Goldsmith, and many 
others famous in literature. Mrs. Sid- 
dons, great actress, and David Garrick, 
great actor, and Sir Christopher Wrenn 
the architect of St. Paul’s, London, were 
all painted by Reynolds. He sometimes 


chose subjects from classical mythology, 










ELL 7227/5 N SPARE TIME 


Selling Rawleigh’s Toilet Preparations, Spices, Extracts, and other 
everyday necessities during vacation or spare time, is a pleasant, health- 
ful, profitable occupation for industrious men and women. Rawleigh’s 
Good Health Products are known everywhere. They are popular, use- 
ful Products that get repeat orders—once used, always wanted. 
Customers welcome Rawleigh Retailers. Every village, town and 
city offers capable men and women an opportunity to 


EARN $30 TO $50 WEEKLY 


during vacation, and proportionately if only an hour or two 
per day is devoted to selling. ‘ ‘ 
pleasant, profitable—and permanent if you wish to make it 
so. Write today for highly interesting offer. 

THE W. T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY, 208 Liberty St., FREEPORT, ILL. 












The work is fascinating, 
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$50 A WEEK 


DESIRABLE TRAVELING 
POSITION will be vacant June 30th. 
Acceptable applicant must be over 25 
years old, with high school or college 
education ; unmarried woman or widow 
without incumbrance preferred; pleasing 
personality and adaptability essential; no 
investment necessary ; no experience re- 
quired; position permanent with advance- 
ment; will pay right party $50 a week. 

Address 
WM. A. MARLOW, 
912 Garland Bldg., CHICAGO 
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$500 for Summer Holidays 
60 days’ work. Same rate for longer period. 
TEACHERS AND STUDENTS, men or women, who 
want to work and need to make money during the 
summer holidays, should apply for particulars con- 
cerning our $500 offer. Educational work. Don’t 
delay writing if interested. 
State age, business or other experience. 

Address, M. PERCIVAL, Dept. V, 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


-Make $2 An Hour 


this Summer selling Christy guaranteed house- 
hold necessities. Save consumer Four-Fifths. 
Sell like “hot cakes.” Investigate immediately. 
ARTHUR N. CHRISTY & CO. 

Dept. N, Newark, New York State 




















Managers and Solicitors for 


BUFTON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPAEDIA 
Give age, experience, qualifications. Big op- 
portunity to right party. Teachers preferred. 
BUFTON BOOK CO,, Kansas City, Mo. 
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WANTED 


LADY or GENTLEMAN to take orders for 
Rose Bushes, Shrubbery, Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees. Excellent opportunity for 
hustler toact as District Representative, Pay 
weekly. Protected territory. Write at once. 
KNIGHT & BOSTWICK, Nurserymen, 
Newark, New York State. 
HULUUUUULUULINLGS000 TUL ALL 


AGENTS WANTED 


to sell school supplies and furniture during 
the summer months. 

Liberal issi lusive territory. Applicants 
will please state what if any experience they have 
| had in selling goods and also during what months 
their services will be available. 

CAXTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 

Dept. A. 2344-46 Wentworth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS “’spe8% 


make big profits. Work all or s 

hia, ads io Gon ye, Ace 

furnished complete set of samples with- 
out cost. Write today for full particulars. 


MOSS APRON COMPANY, 
936 Pilot Bldg., Rochester, N. Y: 


WANTED Tectners: wno wat 

Teachers who wish 
to devote their vacation 
or spare time selling a high class advertising service, 
the work is refined and profitable; teachers are 
particularly adapted and successful, Earnings are 
large and future worthy your consideration. Write 
The Service-System, Newark, N. J. 
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GUARANTEED 


























MAKE MONEY 


in Your Vacation 

| Teachers find the selling of Practical Agricul- 
| ture pleasant, instructive and profitable work. 
Write for Particulars, 

| R. 0. EVANS & CO. 

| 1104S, WABASH AVE. DEPT. nN. CHICAGO 
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and many other correlations would be 
‘possible if desired. 

During the year much has been said 
about looking at pictures as works of art, 
rather than as illustrations merely to 
stories, moral lessons, ete. This has 
seemed wise and also necessary since 
there has been and still is a great tend- 
ency to judge pictures for subject ma- 
terial alone. We should not de this any 
more than we would judge a book onits 
subject only. Anyone who has gained a 
broad appreciation of art realizes how 
much more pictures mean to him now 
than formerly; how much wider the vi- 
sion has become. We must never forget 
that technique is the language by means 
of which great masters present their 
ideas. But we must also remember that 
a truly great master does use beautiful 
language, which may be examined as one 
examines a beautiful jewel. 2 

Children’s Portraits by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds : ‘‘The Strawberry Girl’’ and 
‘*Miss Bowles,’’ both in the Wallace 
Collection, London; ‘‘The Age of Inno- 
cence,’’ ‘‘The Infant Samuel,’’ and 
‘*Heads of Angels,’’ in the Nationa! Gal- 
lery, London; ‘‘Penelope Boothby’’ or 
‘“*Child in Mob Cap,’’ ‘’Cupid as Link 
Boy,’’ ‘Master Braddyll,’’ and ‘‘Sim- 
plicity,’’ all in private collections. 

Books on Sir Joshua Reynolds: Reyn- 
olds, Sir Walter Armstrong; Makers 
of British Art—Reynolds, Elsa D’ Esterre 
Keeling ; Masterpieces in Color—Reyn- 
olds, S. Bensusan; Life of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, J. Northcote ; English 
Children as Painted by Sir Joshua Reyn- 
olds, F. G. Stephens; Studies in Eng- 
lish Art, F. Wedmore ; Life and ‘limes 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Leslie and Tay- 
lor; Life and Writings of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Edmond Malone; The Acad- 
emy, Vol. 25, Cosmo Monkhouse. 


English Projects 


(Continued from page 19) 


could sing our poems we could test their 
rhythm. A committee from each class 
was appointed to write to the music su- 
pervisor asking her to find an appropriate 
tune. Aftera few rehearsals each class 
sang its poem in Assembly, to the de- 
light of the entire department. 

The suggestion then came from the 
class that each pupil might try to write 
an October poem. Asaclass exercise, 
ideas suggestive of October were listed 
in the assignment books; and with these 
suggestions, each pupil succeeded in 
composing a poem, varying in length 
from one to five stanzas. No one failed 
outright, but a great deal of individual 
difference was manifested. The pupils 
asked for the privilege of helping each 
other, and a fine social atmosphere was 
the result. 

The 5A class approached the work for 
the magazine in a different way, but no 
less enthusiastically. Interesting expe- 
riences, real and imaginary, were devel- 
oped as oral compositions in class, then 
were written and criticized in class dis- 
cussions. The best of the re-written 
compositions were chosen for the maga- 
zine. In the same way descriptions of 
how to play favorite games, and how to 
make different articles of interest, were 
used as themes. During these class dis- 
cussions standards for oral and written 
composition were developed, and the pu- 
pils felt a real motive for improvement. 
In all of this work ideas were empha- 
sized as the most important requisite, 
and the form was discussed as a neces- 
sary tool. Great care was taken that 
impression should precede organization 
and expression. 

In much the same manner the other 
classes in the department developed con- 
tributions to the magazine. Whenever 
possible the work was correlated with 
other subjects, e.g.: history—stories of 
Greek gods; science—stories of the mi- 
croscope; news items—reports of inter- 
esting phases of all subjects, including 
music and athletics. Several pupils in 





$2.00 AN HOUR 


For your spare time, big money during summer selli 
FIBER HOUSE BROOMS, guaranteed one year. Oun 
wear6 corn brooms, housewife interested ; cuts broom ex- 
pense 50%. Carry 24 in suitcase. Agents outfit $1.25, 
no. Your money back if you want it. 
eystone Fiber Broom Co., Dept.4, Pittsburg, Pa. 





WANTED: vrction crafter school, Appl immediatly to 


Houghton, Mifflin Co., 2A Park St., Boston, Mass. 





$30 A WEEK EVENINGS. I MAKEIT. FREE Booklet 
Tells how. 2c Postage. ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes, N.Y. 


-—FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE L. 
Wanted to travel, yen ans —_ — 
Seodrich Bras Co, Deve. .” Gaahe Nene 

Our N and Atlas and 

AGENTS iia pl aie, Ward sow Tats 
jums. . 

NICHOLS CO.. Dept. N. 8 NAPERVILLE, ILL. 
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’ Tommy Demonstrates 








Having finished the dessert at dinner, 
and learning there was no more Jell-O 
in the house, Tommy proceeds immedi- 
ately to demonstrate a combination of in- 
telligent observation and training. He not 
only orders Jell-O, but does it properly 
and exactly, not even forgetting the hy- 
phen in the familiar 
name of “America’s 
most famous dessert.” 





Every teacher who is 
interested in any way 
in training-school work 
or in cooking at home 
is invited to send her 
name and address and 
receive a free copy of 
the 1920 Jell-O Book, : 

THE GENESEE PURE 
FOOD COMPANY 


Le Roy, N. Y., and = 
Bridgeburg, Ont. \= 














© 1920, BY THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 








Lady of Culture 
and Refinement 


one who has had teaching experience and normal or 
college training, to call on old patrons. If qualified, 
Guaranteed Salary $1200 | er year. An un- 
usual offer for SUMMER WORK. Must be free to 
travel and over 27. No previous experience required. 


MR. HOOVER, 913 Garland Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Government Teachers Wanted 


Indian Service. Permanent. Good Pay. 
Furnished living quarters. Low cost 
of living. Home preparation. Write 


Central Institute, 27T, St. Louis, Mo. 














Capable teacher to traveland introduce home | 
educational work. Substantial salary with | 
commissionoption. Permanent position with } 
@ opportunity for rapidadvancement. Address | 


Dept. B, 810 MUTUAL LIFE BLDG., Buffalo, N. Y. | 








Sales Agents 


wanted in every county to give 
oll or spare time. Positions worth $750 to $1,600 yearly. We train 
the inexperienced. Novelty Cutlery Co..] ]§ Bar St., Canton, Obie 








little effect upon you. 


your own hands and that you can reach 


and because it appeals to COMMON SENSE. 


Incorrect Walking 
Poor Complexion 
Lack of Reserve 
Nervousness 
Irritability 
Constipation 


Indigestion 

izziness 
Rheumatism 
Colds 


Excess Flesh in any 
part of body 

Thin Bust, Chest, 
Neck or Arms 

Roand Shoulders 


Incorrect Standing Lame Pack 


T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. When you 
learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, grippe and cold have 
Be free from nagging ailments! Weigh what 
you should weigh ! Have a good figure! Be happy! Enjoy life! Be a source 
of inspiration to your friends. In other words, LIVE. As sure as sunrise 
You Can Weigh exactly 
what you Should 


by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. 
for what I have done for 92,000 women I can do fer you, 
fleshy? Areyou too thin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 
I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
your ideal in figure and poise. 
My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and permanent, 





No Drugs—No Medicines 
You can free yourself from such nagging ailments as 


Poor Circulation 


Our Soldiers Have Done So—Why Not You? 

If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write me NOW. 
wait—you may forgetit. I willsend you FREE my illustrated booklet showing you 
how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 

Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 30, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IMlinois. 








I KNOW it, 
Are you too 





Headache 
Sleeplessness 
Torpid Liver 
Ma)-assimilation 
Auto-Intoxication 


Don't 








Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on conditioning women as 16 
our training camps have conditioned our men. 
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ONE - THOUSAND - DOLLARS __ | 





A Thousand Dollar Fellowship. | 
Offered by The Child Health | 


Organization of America 


DOLLARS 
GNVSNOHL - 





NE year, Teachers College, Columbia University (Sep- 
tember 1920 to June 1921) for the study of modern 
health education. To be awarded for the best graded plan and 
outline for interesting children of the elementary schools in the 
establishment of health habits. 


Awarding Committee 


DR. THOMAS D. WOOD MRS. JOSEPHINE C. PRESTON 
Professor of Physical Education, President National Educational 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- Association, Olympia, Wash. 
versity, New York City. 

DR. E.G. GOWANS 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

MISS MABEL C. BRAGG 
Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Newtonville, Mass. 


Details will be furnished upon application to 


THE CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA 
156 Fifth Avenue New York City 


THOUSAND 
Savii1od 


DR. J. MACE ANDRESS 
Boston Normal School, Boston, 
Mass. 

DR. ROBERT G. LEAVITT 
State Normal School, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 


ONE 





























ONE - THOUSAND - DOLLARS 

















We Take Pleasure in ¢~Announcing the Publication of 


“Making Americans” 


A Book of Responsive Readings for Teaching Americanism 
in the Schools 


Compiled by ETTA V. LEIGHTON, Civic Secretary 
of the National Security League 


128 Pages Limp Cloth Covers 32 Cents Per Copy 


HE teaching of ‘‘Americanism,’’ or the ‘‘making of Americans’’ is 
regarded as one of the chief functions of our public school system 
today. A thorough knowledge and understanding of the ideals on 

which our nation was founded is essential to good citizenship and it is the 
duty of the teachers of America to instill these ideals in the hearts and 
minds of their pupils. 

Our new ‘book, “Making Americans” has been prepared with the par- 
ticular purpose in view of providing a systematic and effective means of 
teaching the principles of Americanism in the schoolroom. 

A most striking feature of the book and one which will commend 
itself very strongly to teachers is the arrangement of the contents in the 
form of Responsive Readings. This unique method of presenting the sub- 
ject adds to the interest and enthusiasm of the pupils and makes the book 
especially valuable both for class use and in connection with morning 
exercises. 

‘he material consists for the most part of quotations from the writ- 
ings and speeches of leaders who haye helped to make our nation what 
it is today. These quotations have been carefully selected to show the 
growth of our freedom and to demonstrate that the aims of America have 
always been high and that her ideals have been grounded on respect for 
law, orderliness, justice and morality. q 

The selections are all of unhackneyed material and have been made 
for their value in building constructive concepts calculated to strengthen 
the minds of the children against the insiduous anti-American doctrines 
to which they are exposed. 

The book is sold at a very low price in order that it may be available 
to all teachers and pupils not only in the city schools but in the village 
and rural districts as well. 

A more complete survey of the book will be found in the book reviews 
department on page 7 of this magazine. 

A sample copy will be sent prepaid for 32 cents. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


Order a copy today. 








the sixth grade volunteered to typewrite 
all articles which were considered avail- 
able by the editorial staff. As our school 
is not equipped with typewriters, this 
experience was limited to a few who 
used machines at home, but the entire 
school felt the touch of reality added to 
the situation by this means. 

In the Industrial Arts classes the sixth 
grade pupils designed: and made the 
woodcuts for the cover pages and _ illus- 
trations. ‘his furnished a motive for 
investigation of principles underlying 
this work and a stimulus for best effort, 
in an endeavor to secure artistic results. 
As the work proceeds and interest in- 
creases it is hoped to study paper making 
as anindustry. The art of printing was 
the theme of informational reading dur- 
ing the literature period in the sixth 
grade. Reports were prepared by various 
pupils for the program in General As- 
sembly. Letters were written by pupils 
to the Department of Visual Education, 
thereby securing a lantern lecture show- 
ing the ‘‘ History of Printing’’ and ‘‘The 
Making of a Magazine.’’ Talks by the 
head of the Printing Department and 
visits to the print shop made the situation 
more vivid for the pupils. Different 
pupils were selected to assist in the shop 
whenever the work was of such a nature 
that their help was needed. 

The different classes in arithmetic es- 
timated the cost of the magazine, and 
made necessary calculations involved in 
the project. When the first number had 
gone to press the editorial staff issued a 
bulletin of instructions concerning the 
rules which should govern all contribu- 
tions. These instructions suggested 
standards in thought as well as arrange- 
ment. The bulletin was read in General 
Assembly, and a copy posted:in each 
room. 

Although the magazine project has 
hardly more than gained a start, already 
the interest in it is all that could be de- 
sired, while a marked improvement is 
evident in all work in English, and in 
the general school spirit. 

[EDITOR’s NOTE: A subsequent article 
will discuss the ‘‘Better Speech Cam- 
paign’’ conducted in the same school, 
with text of a play written to further 
the cause. ] 





Nature Study and Geography 
(Continued from page 28) 


hood. But if one once becomes interest- 
edin the project, the whole thing be- 
comes fascinating. Field trip lessons 
take the teacher out into the fresh air, 
giving her the physical activity which is 
frequently much needed; but more than 
that, they prevent a teacher from falling 
into the ruts of regular routine; they give 
her fresh inspiration with which to work; 
and they bring her that joy which always 
comes when work is lightened by devel- 
opment of some worthy ideal. 





Teachers in Overalls 


The boys of the Walnut Hill, Arkansas, 
high school have adopted blue overalls to 
save wear and tear on more expensive 
clothing. The sums thus saved they are 
putting into War Saving Stamps. Not 
only do the young chaps heartily favor 
the universal costume from the stand- 
point of comfort, democracy and economy 
but they have made thorough converts of 
their men teachers. H. H. Hill, super- 
intendent of schools of Walnut Ridge, 
says: 

‘‘We have all the men teachers, in- 
cluding myself, wearing overalls. Krom 
my own personal experience I can report 
complete satisfaction. I have worn over- 
alls more than two months. I bought 
two pairs at the start, a total investment 
of $7. Since that time it has not been 
necessary for me to have any pressing or 
cleaning done on my better clothes which 
I wore only on Sundays and occasionally 
in the evening. Thus I had saved more 
than enough to pay for the overalls in 
two months on my pressing bill alone. 
During thespring I shall save at least 
the price of a good suit, or about $75. In 
addition I have saved money on laundry 
bills. Furthermore one does not wear 
$15 silk shirts, $4 ties, and $20 shoes with 
overalls. I find, what I did not hope for 
at first, that one becomes entirely used 
to the overalls and feels much freer and 
easier all the time.’’ 
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Did It 
A Book of Real Helpfulness 


to Teachers 


interest you from the very moment 

that you open it. Even a casua! 
examination of its contents will convince 
you that it is worth many times its sma!) 
price, for it is literally packed from 
cover to cover with helpful ideas, plans 
and suggestions gleaned from the schoo!- 
room experiences of hundreds of teach- 
ers. It is a thoroughly practical and 
usable book that will be a constant he!) 
and inspiration to you in your daily work. 
How many times have 
you, in the course of your 
experience as a teacher 
been confronted with : 
situation that you did nv 
know just how to handle, 
or how many times have 
you wished that you 
might be shown the easi- 
est, quickest and most 
effective way of doing 
some particular thing? 


Hite is a book that will delight and 





ane 


Have you not felt on 
such occasions that you 
would like to talk with 
other teachers in regard 
to these little problems 
and difliculties and find 
out how they succeeded 
in overcoming them? 











60 Per Copy 
C Postpaid 

Our real object in the publication of “How I Did 
It’”’ is to make it possible for you to do this. 


For twenty years teachers of city, village and ru- 
ral schools have sent to Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans clever devices to promote schoolroom efii- 
ciency, which they themselves have evolved out of 
the exigency of the moment. These have been pub- 
lished in the journal every month under the head 
‘Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,’’ and the de- 
partment has become one of the most popular in the 
magazine, 


Because of the very large number of requests 
which we have received for back numbers of the 
magazine from subscribers who desired to avail 
themselves of more of the helps which they had 
found in the ‘“‘Help-One-Another’”’ department, we 
finally concluded to publish “‘How I Did It,”’ a book 
containing the most helpful of all the materia! that 
has appeared in this department. 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


“Howl! Did It” treats a total of 746 Topics em- 
bracing every branch of school work. Each of these 
topics clearly and concisely states (in the teacher's 
own language) how she did some particular thing in 
a way which proved highly satisfactory in her schoo] 
and which she submitted for publication in the 
“*Help-One-Another Club” of Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans in order that other teachers might 
receive the benefit of her experience. 


Even the most f[ . 7 
sanguine teacher |} _ The contents of “How I 


who orders this DidIt” are arranged under 
book will be sur- various subdivisions which 
prised when sheex- |} are given below, together | 
amines it. She will with the number of topics 
find a greater treated in each. 











wealth of material | TOPICS TREATED 
than ever before |; School Management... 60 
was contained ina | Arithmetic .................. 39 | 
volume of its size | Language...-....-..000c000 61 | 
and price. The |} Cography :..----+-+e-seeeee 26 | 
helps and devices Spelling -..... . 48 
in ‘Spelling’ alone History .... 32 | 
—forty-eight of Writing. 9 
them—are well Reading 42 | 
worth the price of || Hygiene 26 
the book. You need || Decoration d Art..... 30 
this book and the || Nature Study and | 
costissosmallthat || Agriculture............... 35 
you cannot afford |} Domestic Science........ 10 
to be without it. | Manual Training...--.--- < 


“How I Did It” Mussic.......c.cscccccseeee nme 











contains 320 pages ! a 137 
prams se clear, || Schoolroom Holidays.. 64 
readable type on a | Miscellaneous .............. 47 


good grade ofpaper. Posen 
Itis bound in limp 
cloth covers and is as well made in every respect as 
books sold at much higher prices, 

“How I Did It” is guaranteed to please you. And 
when we say “‘guaranteed’’ we mean thatif you are 
not entirely satisfied with itafter you receive it, you 
may return it and we willsend your money back at 
once. Can any guarantee be broader or fairer 


than that? 


PRICE 60 CENTS 
PER COPY, POSTPAID 


“How I Did It” and Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 year (new or 
renewal) $2.50. 


For Other Combination Offers See Pages 2 and 80 
of this number. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Keep the New Edison Amberola— Edison’s 

great phonograph with the diamond stylus— 
and your choice of records, for only $1.00. Pay 

balance at rate of only a few cents a day. 

Hear itin your own home before you decide. 

Only $1.00 down, Write today for our New 
ison Book and pictures, free. 























F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist. 2565 Edison Blk., Chicago 
Akron 


Gusity TIPeES 


dality’ Tire Cost 657 
- 5000-Mile Guarantee 


A KRO N Scientifically reconstructed and rein- 
Yee alelant ae corced with three extra plies of rub- 
berized fabric, Our factory in the 

r industry gives us 

test selection, the best stock 


before shi; ippine and written 5000-mile guaran- 


tee enclose ecan ship immediately at these prices; 
Size Tire Tube Size Tire Tube 
.00 $2.00 34x4 $ 9.75 $2.60 

30x314 pd 2. rt 34x47 as a 





Reliner Free With Every Tire : 
State whether straight side or clinchéerde- 
sired, Send $2deposit for eachtireordered; 

ice C.O, D. subject to examination, If © 


4 


you send full amount, deduct 5% discount. } 


RUBBER CENTER TIRE CO, 
Department 184 Akron, Ohio 


Cure Sent FREE 


instant Relief! 


Don’t send a cent. I prove it at 
my expense. Your name and address 
brings the FREE TREATMENT 
that means instant relief, and proof 
that your bothersome bunion can be 
banished. I don’t care how bad it is 
—how many times you have failed to 
get rid of your pest—how unbeliev- 
ing you are that thereis help for you 
—I know my business and I’m going 
to send you—FREE—my wonderful 
home treatment that will remove the 
cause and rid you of that bunion mis 
Send no mone Just tell your — 
when your bunion dlesvpeers. Your 

and address brings the FREE toosteent 
at once in plain, sealed envelope, Write! 


FOOT REMEDY CO., 3661 Ogden Ave., Dept.100 Chicago 


















BUNION 


















Dont Send a Penny 





FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of 
These Ugly Spots. 


There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling ashamed of 
your freckles, as Othine—double strength—is guaranteed 
to remove these homely spots. 


Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength—from 
your druggist, and apply a little of it night and morning and 
you should soon see that even the worst freckles have begun 
to disappear, while the lighter ones have vanished entirely. 
It is seldom that more than one ounce is needed to com- 
pletely clear the skin and gain a beautiful clear complexion. 


Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, as this is 
sold under guarantee of money back if it fails to remove 
freckles. 


How to Get Rid of Moles 


A simple, safe home treatment— 
15 years’ success in my practice. 


Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 


“ WM. DAVIS, M, D. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


al The Hair Root 


t 























even hair from 
Nosears. Boo Booklet free. 
We tec Froviscace, R.1. 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue 


with each question secures reply by private letter. 


closed remittance are answered in this department, 
unless required answer would be too lengthy or 
otherwise inappropriate. 


essays should send one dollar. Address all com- 
munications for this department to P. S. Hallock, 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


In reckoning time, are we living in the 20thor 21st 
year of the century? Some say we have lived the 
twenty years, and that when the next January Ist 
comes we will be commencing our twenty-second 
year. The argument on the othersideis that we 
have lived nineteen years and several months in the 
century. Which is right ?—Manhattan, Kansas, 

Since the 19th century ended and the 
20th began with the year 1900, on Jan- 
uary Ist, 1901, we had finished the first 
year of the century; on January Ist, 
1902, the second; on January ist, 1910, 
1919, and 1920, the 10th, 19th, and 20th 
years of the century. We are therefore 
now in the 21st year. The first opinion 
is right. (See explanation of the cen- 
turies in ‘‘ Answers to Queries’’ for Feb- 
ruary, 1920, page 15.) 

1. State an important fact about: Mott, Edith 
Cavell, John Purroy Mitchel, Ole Hanson, Brand 
Whitlock, Albert C, Read. 2. Explain the follow- 
ing: (a) autocracy; (b) militarism; (c) Bolshev- 
ism; (d) the American Legion. 3. Whatimportant 
reforms have been brought about within the last 
ten years? 4, What action is necessary tomake the 
League of Nations binding on the United States? 
5. What gift was given Lafayette by Congress for 
his noble service?—A New York Subscriber, F. H. 


1. John R. Mott, General Secretary of 
the International Committee of the 
Y.M.C.A.; Edith Cavell, ‘‘England’s 
martyred nurse’’—executed in Brussels 
on charge of assisting former patients 
to escape into Holland,—to whose mem- 
ory a monument has been erected in 
London; Joha Purroy Mitchel, honored 
mayor of New York City, 1914 to 1917, 
killed in airplane accident, July, 1918; 


active part in suppressing the I. W. W.’s; 
Brand Whitlock, U. S. Ambassador to 
Belgium; Albert C. Read, Commander 


Newfoundland to the Azores. 2. (a) 
government by absolute or controlling 
authority, generally hereditary; (b) 
government depending on military force; 
(c) authority of government vested in 
councils or soviets, composed of soldiers 
and workmen—employers of labor and 
persons living on incomes have no vote, 
the soviets are supreme; (d) ‘‘a patri- 
otic society of the soldiers, sailors, and 
marines of the Great War, 1917-1918,’’ 
informally organized in Paris, March, 
1919, incorporated by Congress in Sep- 
tember following. 3. ‘This indefinite 
question might have many answers. 
Two reforms might be truly so called: 
The Federal Child Labor Law, passed in 
1917; and the Workmen’s Compensation 
laws, passed by the states since 1911. 
4. Since it has been rejected by the Sen- 
ate, no action can make it binding unless 
it be reconsidered by that body. 5. Dur- 
ing Lafayette’s visit to the United States 
in 1824-25, on the invitation of Congress, 
the latter granted him $200,000, with the 
gift of a township of land (in Florida), 

which was eventually sold by his de- 
scendants. 

Why is Shantung of special interest to Americans 
at this time?—Piseco, N. Y. 

Because of the conditions relating to 
it in the Peace Treaty, that ‘‘Germany 
cedes to Japan all rights, titles and 
privileges... acquired by her treaty 
with China,’’ in 1897, and ‘‘other agree- 
ments as to Shantung.’’ In regard to 
this, Japan has declared her positive in- 
tention to restore Shantung to China. 

1. What is the rule governing “big’’ and 
“large”? 2, Ispineapple a fruit ora vegetable? 3. 
Is there a city by the name of “Trinidad” in the 
Orient?—A Subscriber, South Dakota, 

1. There is no ‘‘rule,’’ but an underly- 
ing difference, partly due to their differ- 
ence in derivation, partly to their use, 
which distinguishes these words. In 
(Continued on page 79) 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teasheseghould tez tho U. 8S. Government examina- 
tions constantly being held during the Soziagand Sum- 
mer throughout the entire country. usands of 
rmanent, li life, positions are to be filled at ‘from. $110 
pes riod to locate in a big 
bat stone Write immediately to Franklin — 
te, $239, Roches ber, B a. Y., for schedule s 
ing all oe aaa ae d_ places and large yo 
scriptive book, showin the Dost ons open and giving 
many sample examination questions, which will be sent 
free of charge, 





use your vacation 





Ole Hanson, when mayor of Seattle, took | 


after their receipt, owing to the time required for | 
publication. On account of limited space, omissions | 
are frequently necessary. A remittance of tencents | 


Questions sent for personal reply without en- | 


Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
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of N. C. 4, made successful flight from | 





| Zodenta Tooth Powder and 
| Ingram’s Perfume in Guest 





Constance 








Send us six two-cent stamps 
| for Guest Room Package con- 
| taining Milkweed 
Cream, Rouge, Face Powder, 


Ingram’s 


Room Sizes. 











Talmadge Says: 


“There is nothing I can say that will fully express 
my appreciation for Ingram’s Milkweed Cream’’ 


Most of the leading film stars have learned to appre- 
ciate the exclusive therapeutic properties of 


Ingram’s Milkweed Créani 


In addition to cleansing and softening. it positively 
“tones up” the skin tissues, insuring both present and 
future attractiveness to its users. 


Buy it today, in either 50c or $1.00 


size. Use regularly night and morning. 


Frederick F. Ingram Company 
ESTABLISHED 1385 

Windsor, Ont. 65 Tenth Street, 

Canada Detroit, U.S.A. 
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Ancient and Modern 
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History! 
Yes, he’s {studying about the "49ers going In a word: Ford Fducational Weekly, | 
to California for gold; but it’s ancient produced by the Ford Motor Company of 
history tohim. Hecan’t makeout from Detroit, is a library of the most practical, 
the book how it all was. interesting and gen rally inetructive filme 
The other lad is seeing them go—through in ,heworld. Anew is pr devery 
visual education. It is consequently week “Goldu yn Distributing Cors 
reality tohim. It’s modern his- poration jistributes then n from 22 
tory learned—and with real joy lea WI 1en y¢ ef a 
in the learning! Educational Weekly motion-pice 
Teachers: —The motion-pictures nag pag sated cla — a ae ee 
of Ford Educational Weekly once ger load from your head an _—— 
introduced into the school room heart than you knew you were 
work wonders. The mentally slow carrying. 
become quickly alert! The uninterested Why not Sil cut the coupon and write us 
—deeply concerned! All pupils—both of rie lire . We al en ahnd om 
high stand and low stand—absorb difficult for full info paegeae? € shall be gt 
facts in wonderful fashion and retain them reply and take up the matter with your 
as never before! Superintendent or with your Board. 


If your school has no projector, or @ poor one, we wi 4) 
assist you to get in touch with the best sen made, 


Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202 S. State St., ChicaZo 

































Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202 S. State St., Chicago, Iil., Dept. E-S 
Yes. No. Is your School now a subscriber to. Ford Educati nal Weekly? 
Yes. No. Have you ever seen a Ford Educational W ekly y fil m? 

. M4 Yes. No. May we lend you one gratis to thro yw on your screer 
Distributed Yes. No. Has your School an adequate projector? 
I would like more information about 
by [] Projectors. |] Ford Educational Weekly [] Catalog of Films 
Name — a ——— 
Galdunyn 
Teacher in a SCHOO! 
Street City——__— — State——— 
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FIRST YEAR 

Fables and Myths 

*6 Fairy Stories of the Moou 

*27 Eleven Fables from A‘sop 

*28 More Fables from Ajsop 
| *29 Indian Myths—Dush 
| 140 Nursery Tales— Taylor 
| *288 Primer from Fableland—Magutre 
Nature 

*; Little Plant People—Part I 

*2 Little Plant People—Part II 

*so Stery of a Sunbeam—JAfiller 

*31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 


7c PER COPY 


In Paper Covers. Postage 
Ic per copy extra when less 
than 12 are ordered. 














History 

*32 Patriotic Stories—Reiter 

Literature 

*104 Mother Goose Reader 

*228 First Term Primer—Jfaguire 

*230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Bevinners 


*245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
Other Old Time Stories 


| SECOND YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
*33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from Andersen 
*34 Stories from Grimm—7Zzeylor 
*36 Little Red Riding Ilood—Rezter 
“37 Jack and the Beanstalk—Rezter 
*38 Adventuresof a Brownie 
Nature and Industry 
*3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
*39 Little Wood Friends—Afayne 
*40 Wings and Stings—J//alifax 
*41 Story of Wool—Mayne 
*42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 
*33 Story ofthe Mayflower—McCale 
*45 Boyhoodof Washington—Rezter 
*204 Boyhood of Lincoln—fetter 
Literature 
*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
*152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 
*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cransion 
*220 Story of the Christ Child 
*262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smth 
*268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter—Smith 
*269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
Play—Smith 
“270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Vacation—Smzth 
*290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Maguire 
*300 Four Little Bushy-Tails—Smith 
*201 Patriotic Bushy Tails—Smith 
*308 Story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 
THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
#46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
*47 Greek Myths—Alingensmith 
*48 Nature Myths—Jeicalf 
*so Reynard the Fox—JLest 
*10o2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
*146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Rezter 
175 Norse Legends, I—Rerter 
176 Norse Legends, II—fezter 
*177 Legends of the Rhineland 
*282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—AfcCale 
*289 The Snow Man, The Little Fir- 
Tree and Other Stories 
*292 East of the Sun and West of 
he Moon, and Other Stories 


Nature and Industry 


*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—A/ayne 
*51 Story of Flax—AJ/fayne 


*52 Story of Glass—/Hanson 
*53 Story ofa Little Water Drop— 
Mayne 


*133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartI. Story of Tea and 
the Teacup 

*135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 

*137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 

#138 Auut Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 

*203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 

History and Biography 

*4 Story of Washington—Reiter 
*7 Story of Longfellow—McCadbe 


with strong attractive paper covers. 





300 Books at 7 Cents Each 


[prone 


*21 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
*44 Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penu)—Bush 
*54 Story of Columbus—J/cCabe 
55 Story of Whittier—A/cCabe 
57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Bush 
*sg Story ofthe Boston Tea Party 
*60 Children of the Northland 
*62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
*63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—J/cFee 
*64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—BSaker 
*65 Child Life in the Colonies—- 
II (Pennsylvania)—Baker 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
*68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—A/cCabe 
*69 Stories of the Revolution—II 
(Around Philadelphia)—J/cCabe 
*70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
*132 Story of Franklin—Faris 
*164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
*165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine andin Her 
New Home. (/Vos. 164, 165,166 are 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters” by Jane Andrews) 





Schools everywhere are using 
the Instructor Literature Series for 
Supplementary Reading purposes. 
Over Two Million copies of these 
books are sold each year. not 
this ample proof of the excellence 
of the series? 











*167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 

and Bonheur— Cranston 

Literature 

*35 Little Goody Two Shoes 

58 Selections from Alice 
Phoebe Cary 

*67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 

*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 

*227 Our Animal Friends and How 

to Treat Them 

*233 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 

I—Primary—Faxon 
FOURTH YEAR 

Nature and Industry 

*75 Story of Coal—McKane 

*76 Story of Wheat—Halifax 

*77 Story of Cotton—Brown 
*134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
*136 Peepsinto Bird Nooks-I—J/cfee 
*181 Stories of the Stars—McFce 
*205 Eyes and No Eyes and The 

Three Giants 
History and Biography 
*s5 Story of Lincoln—Rezter 

*56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 

*78 Stories of the Backwoods 

*7g A Little New England Viking 

*$1 Story of De Soto—Hatfeld 

*82 Story of Daniel Boone—Retter 

*§3 Story of Printing—J/cCabe 

*84 Story of David Crockett—Rerter 

*85 Story of Patrick Henr 

*86 Americau Inventors — I (Whit- 

ney and Fulton)—Faris 

*S7 American Inventors—II (Morse 

and Edison)—Farts 

*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones, 

Perry, Farragut)—Bush 

*Sq Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 

*91 Story of Eugene Field—McCade 
*178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 

Hill—Baker 

"182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
"207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 

and Murillo— Cranston 

*243 Famous Artists —III— Millet 
*248 Makers of European History 
Literature 
*g0 Fifteen Selections from Long- 

fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 

*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
*103 Stories from the Old Testament 
*111 Water Babies (Abridged)— 

Kingsley 
“159 Little Lame Prince (Cond.) 
Mutlock 
*171 Tolmi of the Treetops—Grimes 
*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 
*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 
*195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 
*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroii 


and 








*Limp Cloth Binding 
The titles indicated by an asterisk (*) in the above list 


are supplied also in limp cloth binding at 12c per copy, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per 160, prepaid. 





*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroli 

*256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 

*257 a — eon put (abeidged) 

*291 Voyage to Lilliput (A ) 

*293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty 
Goldilocks 

*304 Story-Lessons in Everyday Man- 
ners—Bai 

*312 Legends from Many Lands— 
Bai 


auey 
*314 The Enchanted Bugleand Other 
Stories—Bailey 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*92 Animal Life inthe Sea—Reiter 
*93 Story of Silk—Brown 
*o4 Story of Sugar—Reiter 
*96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Brown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
263 The Sky Family—Denton 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Bush 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
*80 Story of the Cabots—McBride 
*97 Story of the Norsemen—//anson 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale—J/cCabe 
*o9 Story of Jefferson—McCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—McFee 
*1o1 Story of Robert H.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—A/cCabe 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCadbe 
*107 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son—Bush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—McFee 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
*141 Story of Grant—McKane 
“144 Story of Steam—McCabe 
“145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smith 
*179 Story of the Flag—Baker 
*185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 
191 Story of LaSalle—McBride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—McFee 
*219 Little Stories of Discovery 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—Bush 





The Titles indicated by an 
asterisk (*) in this list are 
supplied also in 
Limp Cloth Binding 


at 12 cents per copy. 








274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
Chair— Hawthorne 
*275 When Plymouth Colony Was 
Young—Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of the Golden River 
—Ruskin 
*9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 
*183 A Dogof Flanders—De la Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove—LaRamee 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*i99 Jackanapes—Lwing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—La Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
*212 Storiesfrom Robin Hood—ZLush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
II—Intermediate—Faxon 
*244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories—Bailey 
*250 At the Back of the North Wind, 
Selection from—Macdonald 
*255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
*309 Monithe Goat Boy—Spyri 
*313 In Nature’s Fairyland—Bailey 
SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*1og Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—A/cFee 
249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 
*298 Story of Leather—W. M. Peirce 
*299 Story of Iron—J, Ogden 
Geography 
*114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)—Bush 


“115 Great European  Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin) —Bush 
*168 Great European Cities—III 


(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 


‘THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND CLASSICS FOR ALL GRADES 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
cepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared for school use. I 
published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. Each book has 32 or more pages; well printed, 
They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Industries and 
Literature. The grading is necessarily elastic and many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and below as 
to the one to which they are assigned. This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth grades, and those in 
the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 


It contains, in addition to many standard and ac- 
This is the most extended list of this class of books 


*246 WhatI Saw in apan—Grifis 
*247, The Chinese and Their Country 
*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 


Agricultural 
“271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Plumd 
*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine—Plumd 
History and Biography 
*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians 
*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Bush 
*117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage—Bush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*188 Story of Napoleon—Bush 
*189 Stories of Heroism—Bush 
*197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 
198 Story of Roger Williams 
*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
*224 Story of William Tell—Haliock 
253 Story of the Aeroplane 
*266 Story of Belgium—Grifis 
267 Story of Wheels—Bush 
*286 Story of Slavery— Booker T, 
Washington 
*310 i of Frances Willard—Bab- 
coc! 


Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Bauskett 
509 Story of Georgia—Der>: 
511 Story of Illinois—Sw:z7¢ 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa—McFee 
515 Story of Kentucky—Eubank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skinxer | 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 
523 Story of Missouri—Prerce 
*525 Story of Nebraska—J/ears 
“528 Story of NewJersey-Huichinson 
533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
*536 Story of Pennsylvania—March 
*54o Story of Tennessee—Overall 
542 Story of Utah--Young 
546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 
547 Story of Wisconsin—Skinner 


Literature 

*1o The Snow Image—Hawthorne 

*11 Rip Van Winkle—/rving 

*12 Legend of SleepyHollow-/ruzng 

*22 Rab and His Friends—Brown 

*24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne + 

*25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne 

*26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 

“118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 

*119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 

“120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 

*121 Selections from Holmes (‘The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 


and 





There’s a world of difference 
between things that are “inexpen- 
sive” and things that are ‘“‘cheap”’, 
The books of the Instructor Liter- 
ature Series are not “cheap”--they 
are good books even though they 
are low-priced. 











*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
162 The Pygmies—Hawithorne 
“211 The Golden Fleece-—Hawthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. The Story of Theseus 
*225 Tennyson’s Poems—Selected 
(For various grades) 
226 A Child’s Dream ofa Star, and 
Other Stories—Dickens 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
*258 The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Abridged)—Simons 
*264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 
*277 Thrift Stories—Beny. Franklin 
and Others 
*284 Story of Little Nell—Smzth 
*295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 


SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Evangeline—Longfellow + 
*15 Snowbound—Wazittier + 
*20 The Great Stone Face,Rill from 





the Town Pump—Hawthorne 





It is 


123 Selections from Wordsworth 
de on a We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, etc.) 
124 eeestons from Shelley and 


eats 
125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice - 
*147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—AHallock 
*149 Man Without a Country, The 
—Hale 
*192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
*193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—/rvin 
196 The Gray Champion-Hawthorne 
213 Poems of ‘Thomas Moore—Sel. 
214 More Selections from thie 
Sketch Book—/rving 
*216 Lamb’s Tales from Shakes- 
peare—Selected 
*231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 
*235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IlI—Grammar—Faxon 
*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI 
*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part II 
“241 meee of the Iliad — Church 
Cond.) 


"242 Story of the Aineid — Church 
Cond.) 


*251 Story of Language and Litera- 
ture—Hetlig 

*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 

*254 Storyof “The Talisman” (Scott) 

*259 The Last of the Mohicans, 
(Cooper)—A bridged— Weekes 

*260 Oliver Twist, (Dickens)— 
Abridged—Heilig 

*261 Selected Tales of a WaysideInn 
—Long fellow 

*296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Condensed) 

*297 Story of David Copperfield (Con- 
densed)—Heilig 

*307 The Chariot Race— Wallace 

*311 Story of Jerusalem—Heilig 

*315 Story of Armenia—Heilig 

Nature 

*278 Mars and Its Mysteries—W/son 

*279 The True Story of the Man in 
the Moon— Wilson 


EIGHTH YEAR 
“17 Enoch Arden—Zennyson t¢ 
*18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell + 
*19 Cotter’s Saturday Night-Burnst 
*23 The Deserted Village-Goldsmith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner + 
*127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 
*129 Julius Cozesar—Selections 
130 Heury the VIII—Selections 
131 Macbeth—Selections 
*142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
CantoI + 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems—Long fellow 
148 Iloratius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
*150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration—/Vebster ¢ 
*151 Gold Bug, The—/ve 
153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems—Syron t+ 
*154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto II ¢t 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 
Lowell ¢ 
156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected aaminkank 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
aud Other Papers t 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smzth 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected poems—Zink 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson — 
Macaulay ¢ 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison + 
*236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
Iv—Advanced—Fazon 


7c PER COPY 


In Paper Covers. Postage 
Ic per copy extra when less 
than 12 are ordered. 


237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scott 
Introduction and Canto If 
*276 Landing of the Pilgrims (Ora- 
tion) — Webster 
*305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 
*306 Howe’s Masquerade—-Hawthorne 


t+ These have biographical sketch of 
author, with introduction or explan- 
alory notes. 














ORDER BY NUMBER. Price 7¢ Each. Postage, 1c per copy extra. 12 or more copies sent PREPAID at 84c per dozen or $7.00 per 100. 











Introduction Offer 


We do not send out free samples, but for 84 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any twelve of 
the Instructor Literature Series 7 cent edition with the understanding that if 
factory they may be returned at once and your 84 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 


they are not found satis- 








F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BooK DEPARTMENT, 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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May 1920 


Answers to Queries 
(Continued from page 77) 


general meaning they are synonyms, 
and interchangeable. The following dis- 
tinctions are given in Putnam’s Word 
Book: ‘‘Large’’ means also ‘‘ample, co- 
pious, commodious, capacious, liberal, un- 
stinted, generous, munificent, princely’’; 
“big’’ may apply to that which is ‘‘pom- 
pous, bombastic, lordly, arrogant, grandi- 
ose, highflown, inflated, turgid, over- 
bearing.’’ 2. Itisa fruit, corresponding 
to the botanical description of ‘‘fruit’’ as 
the ripened ovary or seed pod, with its 
contents, which is developed from the 
flower. 8. Trinidadisthe name of two 
islands, one at the mouth of the Orinoco 
in South America, the other small, unin- 
habited, and rocky, east of that conti- 
nent; of atown in Santa Clara province, 
Cuba; of the county seat of Los Animas 
Co., Colorado; but not of a city in the 
Orient. 

1, What city in Egypt was noted for pottery? Of 
what was the pottery made? 2. Where is Pesaro, 
acity noted for the manufacture of pottery? 3. 
What cities in the United States are noted for the 

manufacture of pottery ?—Altamont, New York. 

1. Cities are not usually named in con- 
nection with Egyptian pottery. Alex- 
andria was one city where the flint- 
glazed kind was made, of a fine sand, or 
frit (material used in glass- making), 
loosely fused together, and covered with 
a very hard silicious glaze, of various 
colors. 2. In Italy, on the Adriatic Sea, 
northeast of Urbino. 3. Trenton, N. J., 
is especially noted for its general pottery 
ware; Baltimore and Bennington, Vt. 
for their Flint Enameled ware; Cincin- 
nati for the Rookwood Pottery; Boston 
for the green-glazed Gruely faience. / 

1, Kindly give me names of the present Cabinet 
officers of the United States. 2. Who are the pres- 
ent Senators from Florida? 38. Who are the present 
Representatives from Florida ?—Subscriber, Florida. 

1, Cabinet: Sec’y of State, Bainbridge 
Colby, New York; Sec’y of ‘Treasury, 
David Franklin Houston, Mo.; of War, 
Newton Diehl Baker, Ohio; Attorney- 
Gen., A. Mitchell Palmer, Pa.; Post- 
master-Gen., Albert Sidney Burleson, 
Texas; Sec’y of Navy, Josephus Daniels, 
N. C.; of Interior, John Barton Payne, 
lll.; of Agriculture, Edwin L. Meredith, 





Spend a Delightful Summer Traveling 


And Go Back to Your School Room Next 
Fall with a Wonderful Store of New 
Knowledge and Experiences and 

a Nice Bank Account 


Hundreds of other teachers have done it. They 
say it makes you a more sympathetic teacher, broad- 
er in your relationship to the parents, and more 
appreciative of the limited opportunity of the aver- 
age child and his desire for knowledge. 

Other teachers who closed their school year all 
tired out and looked forward to a summer spent 
fighting the high cost of living have enjoyed it and 
found it profitable. Why not you? 

If you’re between the ages of 25 and 35, willing 
to learn, ambitious to make good, free to travel 
extensively, and have some normal school or college 
training, combined with teaching experience, we 
would like to tell you about this work of ours. It’s 
so different from school work that it offers a 
complete rest and a profitable happy vacation. 

Seventy-six teachers were selected from six 
hundred applicants last summer and added to our 
regular organization. Nine of the seventy-six 
earned over $1000.00 each during the vacation period 
and the restaveraged a few cents more than $37.00 
per week. Twenty-one of the seventy-six were 
selected for permanent positions last fall, and thirty- 
four have made arrangements to continue work 
again this summer. 

Don’t answer this unless you are a live, keen, 
ambitious young woman, actually interested in 
hard work and willing to spend the whole vacation 
with us. 

Tell about your education, about your teaching 
experience. Give your age and any other informa- 
tion that will help make your application stand out 
from the mass. 

We will carefully train those selected at our ex- 
pense, furnish them with everything needed free 
of charge, take care of their railroad fare from their 
school location to their field of work and pay all 
railroad fare as they move from point to point 
throughout the summer. 

We will pay a salary while they are getting 
started and give each of them an opportunity to 
earn at least $50 per week. 

Write! Find out if you are qualified. 

Give approximate date for beginning and end- 
ing work, Address, Dept. P. N., S.J. Gillfillian, 
Garland Building, Chicago, Ill. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Iowa; of Commerce, Joshua W. Alex- 
ander, Mo. ; of Labor, William Bauchop 
Wilson, Pa. 2. U. S. Senators from 
Florida: Park Trammell, Lakeland; 
Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville. Rep- 
resentatives: H. J. Drane, Lakeland; 
Frank Clark, Gainesville; J. H. Smith- 
wick, Pensacola; William J. Sears, 
Kissimmee. 

1. What is meant by the long and short sessions 
of Congress? What determines the length of each? 
2. Name the State Senators and Representatives of 
South Dakota. 3. Name the Governors of all the 
possessions and territories of the United States. 4, 
Name the rulers of each of the countries of Europe, 
Asia, and South America. 5. Name the political 
parties, 6. How are the officers of the President’s 
Cabinet elected? 7. Name the Cabinet officers. 8 
Name five important matters now before Congress. 
9. Whatis meant by (a) diplomatic service ; (b) con- 
sular service; (c) monopoly. 10. When does the en- 
suing legislature meet? Isitin session now? 11. 
When does the legislature of South Dakota meet? 
—Subscriber, South Dakota. 

1. The first session of a new Congress, 
beginning the first of December and 
continuing till adjournment, is the long 
session. Its length may be increased 
by a previous special session, or extended 
until the second, or short, session begins. 
The short session continues only from 
December Ist until the following 4th of 
March, when the Congress expires. 2. 
(Not included in general statistics.) 3. 
Governor of Alaska, ''homas Riggs, Jr.; 
of Hawaii, Charles J. McCarthy; of the 
Philippines, F. B. Harrison; of Porto 
Rico, Arthur Yager. 4. (Too many to 
name in this place; those of Europe 
alone are twenty-seven in number.) 5. 
Republican, Democratic, Socialist, Pro- 
hibition, Socialist Labor. 6. They are 
appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. 7. (See answer in pre- 
ceding questions.) 8.. Labor problems; 
high cost of living;,army measures and 
appropriations; menace of £' Reds’’; de- 
layed reconstructive measures. 9.¢ (a) 
The service of a government’s envoys 
(ambassadors and ministers) in foreign 
countries; (b) service of consuls, or a 
government's - commercial representa- 
tives, in foreign cities; (c) exclusive 
power, right, or privilege in commercial 
dealings, transportation means, etc. 10. 
The ‘‘ensuing,’’ or succeeding, legisla- 
ture never meets until a fixed date after 
adjournment or dissolution of any present 
legislature. Itcan never be ‘‘in session 
now.’’ 11. Next session begins in Jan- 
uary, 1921. 

Who founded the Mormon belief and what are 
the main factors of this belief ?—Illinois Subscriber. 

The Mormons, or ‘‘ The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints,’’ area sect 
founded (about 1827) by Joseph Smith, 
a farmer near Palmyra, N. Y., in early 
life regarded ‘‘as a visionary and fanat- 
ic.’’ Their doctrine is derived from the 
Book of Mormon, which Smith said had 
been revealed to him by an angel. Its 
main features are belief in the Trinity, 
the Atonement, resurrection of the body, 
establishment of the New Zion on the 
western continent, with ultimate reign 
of Christ on earth, then transformed in- 
to a paradise; also that man will be 
punished for his own sins; that mirac- 
ulous gifts, as of prophecy, revelation, 
healing, have not ceased to exist; that 
a moral life is essential, and an idle or 
lazy person cannot receive salvation; and 
that it is the duty of the Saints to sub- 
mit to the powers that be, whether 
monarchical or republican. One special 
belief is in polygamy, or ‘‘the patri- 
archal order of matrimony.”’ 


Kindly explain this problem. I can work it by 
sheen but not by arithmetic. The amount of a 
certain principal at 6% for a given time is $780, and 
at 10% for thesame time is $900. Find the principal. 
Ans., $600. 2. Is there any objection to teaching 
simple equations and unknown factors in the eighth 
grade ?—A. E. R., Minnesota. 

1. Principal and time are the same; 
difference in amounts results from differ- 
ence in rates of interest between 107 
and 6%, or4%. Difference in amounts 
$120, or the interest at 4% for the given 
time, and interest at 1%=—$30. Interest 
at 6%=$180; at 10%--=$300. Therefore 
amount of $900-$300 interest—$600, 
principal ; and amount of $780 - $180 inter- 
est, the same principal. Ans., $600. (So- 
lution according to Fairchild’s method. ) 
2. There is no objection to this. In fact, 
such methods are used in the newer 
arithmetics without being restricted to 
any one grade. 





A revised Golden Rule: Talk about 
others as you would have them talk 
about you.—Harry Westbrook Reed. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS | 


Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Folk Dances, Operettas, Musical Pieces, 
PLAYS: Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special 
Entertainments for all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand 
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Books, Make-Up Goods, etc. 
For all ages and occasions. New Commencement Manual 
Large catalog Free. Every|full of, new ideas for teach- 
Teacher should have one. |SF plan and } students. $70 pages 
T. S. DENISON & C0.| fore TLS RATED. Price 
Dept.5 CHICAGO ]$1.25. Postpai 
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Helpful Books For Teachers 








Every Day Plans For Teachers of All Grades, By 


Nellie G, Petticrew and Nellie 

McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 
Schools. Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 
pages, bound in limp cloth covers. Price $1.50 per set. , 

These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher needs in her 
every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. 
They bring to hand the things which require much time and research 
to find and which the teacher is often unable to procure because of 
lack of necessary books, They glean from the wealth of literature, 
art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to the season 
and adapted to pupils of allages. They tell what to do, how to do, and 
supply an abundance of practical, up-to-date material with which to do. 

A large part of the material is ‘“‘ready to use’ and judging from the 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their 
aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 

and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Biogra- 

phies—G phy—Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory Gems 

—Stories—Helpsin Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings— 
Busy Work—Etc. 

Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, PRICE $1.50, postpaid. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. - - 
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3 Q ti B k Prepared Especially for 
Teachers, by DR. LEVI 
ce cy § ues 100 00 SEELEY, Professor of 
Pedagogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., whose 
name is familiar to teachers generally as the author of ‘‘History of Ed- 
ucation,” “‘Foundations of Education,” etc., assisted by Miss Nellie 
G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful experience in the 
Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.’ 
Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Grammar, History, Arithmetic, Drawing, Alge- 
bra, Writing, Geography, School Management, Nature Study, Civil 
Government, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of Teaching, 
Suggestions for the Study of Events. 


The Above Topics Are Treated: @ FIRST. By introductory articles 
by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects, This invaluable feature is found inno 
other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical 
Question Book published. @ SECOND. By Questions covering every 
phase of each subject. @ THIRD. By answers to all these questions. 

Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. 

456 pages, printed on a fine grade of laid paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk 
cloth. PRICE $1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 











The Year’s Entertainments 
The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever’ Offered 


Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents 
of this book are arranged under complete programs for different 
grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs as a basis, the 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. While the arrange- 
mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired. 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the 
choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 
consent of author or publisher. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be ded, for it lies abundant material for any occasion. 

364 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in silk cloth, PRICE 
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$1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 
Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 
of the Editorial Staff of Normal a 


‘Practical Selections 97328223. 2 


This book is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch 


of study being represented. It contains: i Pra ctical 
Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs, elections 
nature and reading lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards. |‘ 
Seventy-five pages of Entertainments, covering holidays and birth- ee “ha 7 
days used in the schoolrooms, and Pe Phe 


Thirty pages of the “Best Pieces to Speak’ ever collected in one 
group, selected for every grade. 

One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by 
topics as follows: The Teacher and the School, Some Helps in Arithmetic, Simple 
Lessons in Ethical Theories, The Newest Methods in Geography, Nature Study 
Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling, Every Day Draw- 
ing, Reading-—Our Greatest Problem, History Made Interesting, School Arts and , 
Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The Use of Dramatic Play, Easy ons in Domestic 
Science, Manual Training in the Grades, Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises, 
Seat Work That Has Proved Successful, Helpful Studies in Literature, Written and Oral Work in Language, 
Physiology Out of the 01d Paths, Plans and Material for Entertainment, Suggestions for Teaching Singing, Pieces 
for Friday Afternoon, How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship. 

A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth, PRICE, 65 
cents, postpaid, With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 














Compiled and Edited by Grace B. 
Faxon of the Editorial Staff of Nor- 









The School Year 


mal Instructor-Primary Plans. 


ee > hae aes . 
Bio OARS — This bookis arranged on.a most helpful plan, ‘The text is divided into ten sectloss, 
OOL YEAR © each representing one month of the school year, and covering a certain topic bearing 
“sims 4  irectly upon the standards of elementary education. Thus ‘Home’ is the topic 
=faxon= ~~ 4 — chosen for the first school month—Septembe i 





; rt. This chapter aims to define the impor- 
tance of co-operation between home and school, and t and teacher, eal to 
help the teacher to bring about desirable results from the soee ade of such a bond. 

The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles. Happy Days, 
Fundamentals, Frills, Tests and Contests, Sympathy, Character, Values. 

Although the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic rep- 
resenting a particular month, it isegually available for any other time. Entertaining 
features are provided at the close 7 a number of chapters, and the many illustrations 
th t are valuable exponents of ideas for decoration, construction work, etc. 

256 pages. Printedon fine eggshell paper and splendidly bound in 

silk cloth, PRICE, 65 cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 














OTHER COMBINATION OFFERS 


Every Day Pians and Either Seeley’s Question Book or Year’s Entertai t $2.50 
Every Day Plans, ct Ao spre oo and Year’s Entertai tt « 3.50 
Every Day Plans an ow | €e description ON page 68) svecceeseeeessererereeesereee 

Every Day Plans,  "oeyish*bactisinments’ and ‘‘How ! Did It’? ... 

Every Day Plans and Either Practical Selections or School Year 
Seeley’s Question Book and The Year’s Entertai t 

Seeley’s Question Book, The Year’s Entertainments and ‘‘How I Did It’’............ 2.7 
Seeley’s Question Book (or The Year’s Entertainments) and ‘‘How I Did It’’...... 1.75 


Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and Practical Selections 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Just for Fun 


__ IF POSSIBLE 
“The only way to prevent what’s 
past,’’ said Mrs. Muldoon, ‘‘is to put a 
stop to it before it happens. ’’ 


LANGUAGE DEVICE 
“What is a synonym?”’ asked a teacher. 
**Please, ma’am,’’ said a lad, ‘‘it’s a 
word you can use in place of another if 
you don’t know how to spell it.’’ 


‘*FOR BROAD IS THE WAY’”’ 


Ata Church Congress in London, Canon 
Knox-Little described a restored gate- 
way in front of a beautiful church. 
‘“‘There was placed over it,’’ said the 
canon, ‘‘ ‘This is the Gate of Heaven,’ 
and underneath was the larger notice, 
‘Go round the other way’! ”’ a 


PERHAPS HE WAS RIGHT 


A novel reason for discipline was that 
vouchsafed by a child whose school record 
was a grief to his parents. ‘‘Tommy,”’ 
said his teacher, one day, in despair, 
‘‘why do you think I scold you so much?”’ 
‘*Cause you get sort o’ fretful keeping 
school,’’ was the evidently honest and 
quite unexpected reply. 


FELINE PHONICS 

It is little Edna’s first year in school, 
and like all beginners, she is very en- 
thusiastic about her lessons. She is 
learning to read by the phonic system 
and takes delight in practicing at home. 
Not long ago some one stepped on the 
cat’s tail, and the poor animal gave ut- 
terance to an agonized wail, followed by 
a prolonged hiss. ‘‘Oh, mother,’’ Edna 
eagerly exclaimed, ‘‘did you hear kitty 
give the ‘th’ sound? I suppose she learned 
it from me. ‘§ 


_ CHIEF MOURNER —__ 

“Were you ringing the bell, sir?”’ askeq 
the waiter of the customer who had been 
busy with the bell for fifteen minutes, 
“Ringing it, man?’’ echoed the customer, 
‘*I have been tolling it. I thought you 
were dead.’’ 


NEVER SAY DIE 

Pat and his friend Mike had killed a 
snake in the fields. As the tail of the 
snake continued to oscillate, Pat re- 
marked to his friend, ‘‘And is he dead, 
Mike, div ye think?’’ ‘‘Oh yis, sure,” 
said Mike. ‘‘He’s dead, but he ain't 
conscious of it yit. nd 


HIT A TENDER SPOT 

John Quick, of a Kansas regiment in 
the Philippines, secured some _ beefsteak 
one day while his regiment lay at Caloo- 
can, and was serenely cooking it when a 
stray Mauser hit the pan, covering Quick 
with hot grease and scattering the meat 
broadcast., Quick, smarting with pain 
and anger,immediately loaded his Spring- 
field for vengeance.. ‘I went into this 
war,’’ he said, ‘‘at the call of my country; 
but, since that fool spoiled my steak, it 
has become a personal matter.’’ 


HYGIENIC POVERTY 

David Starr Jordan, former president of 
Stanford University, said of a state that 
is notorious for underpaying its school- 
teachers: ‘‘A young lady in this state 
went to the bank to get her monthly 
check cashed. The paying teller, as he 
counted the cash out deftly, said: ;‘‘4‘I'm 
sorry not to be able to givefyourclean 
new bills, miss.. I hope you’re not afraid 
of microbes.’. ‘Oh no, I’m not afraid of 
them,’ said the young lady cheerfully. 





‘No microbe could live on my salary.’ ’’ 
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Closing Day Exercises. 
=i 3 _Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 
This is a book that every teacher will want to own; in 
fact it is an indispensable aid in planning a program for 
the last day of school. 


the hundreds of inquiries sent yearly to the editor of the Entertainment De- 
partment of Normal] Instructor- 


rogram. 
of material and the usable suggestions are infinite. The exercises given in the 
first five parts consist of various features, which, if 
The specimen parts are real prod 
more than forty suggestive programs. 
Part I—June Voices ; Exercise for a Primary School of Three Grades. 
Part lI—A Tribute to Mother and Home; Exercise for a School of the Ist 5 Grades. 
Echoes ; Exercise for a School of the First Five Grades. 
Part 1V—Joy in Country Living ; Exercise for a Village School of Eight Grades. 
logy of Our Coun 
: ——- Parts for G 
“1 Part Vil—Suggestive Programs for Closing Day Exercises in All Grades. 
‘| Part VIII—Plays for Closing Day Programs. - 


Price, 35 Cents, postpaid: 


FOR USE IN ALL THE GRADES 
AND IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


The volume has been made expressly as an answer to 


Plans for suggestions as to an interest- 
There is no similar book on the market. The variety 
desired, may be used inter- 

f duat are 





of gr re 
There are nearly 200 selections in all. 


's Flag ; Exercise for Grades Five to Eight. 
uation. 





Dialogues and Plays 


program. 


that will consume thirty minutes’ time. 
delighted with t 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


A book that is invaluable in the making of a popular | 
Boys and girls will adore to ‘‘dress up’’ in their | 
elders’ clothes and take the parts of ‘‘Pa Green,’’ Eliza 
Ann Bumpus, Mr. Smith, the grocer, and Mrs. Butler, the 
poor housekeeper, and their efforts are sure to create much 
merriment. There is a part for every child, the timid, the 
awkward, the lively, the natural actor, or the ungifted. 
Most of the selections are intensely humorous; some are 
serious, but consist of happily chosen themes that are sure 
to interest and please an audience, The book contains more than twenty- 


i ing from dialogues that “‘act’”’ three minutes to plays 
Se, eee ea Teachers who are looking for 


brighten Friday afternoon exercises or other programs will be |.) === ee 
selections to the book. Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. 
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Mother Earth’s P: 


room; In the 


Thanksgiving 











Little Plays and Exercises—In Three Volumes 


this series contains twelve or more delightful short Plays and Exercises. Some 
Fock eee have been written by authors especially qualified for prepar- 
pted for younger pupils. Every play tried and proved before 
publication in this form. The following are the plays in each volume: 
The Rainy Daisies and Parasols; Mother Goose Conven- 
unshine; The Flower’s Party ; Harvest Time; The Real 
Santa Claus; Mother Goose 
Reception’; Little Mothers ; Christmas 
VOLUME II. Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys ; The Lost Reindeer; 


a Shoe; The Turkey’s School; Arbor 
Frost; Mother’s Visiting; The = 


VOLUME III. A Christmas Carol; An Interview with Santa Claus; 
The Truly Believers; A Visit to Santa Claus; The Golden Key; An 
Arbor Day Panorama ; Choosing a Valentine; Modern Minutemen ; The 
Fairy Garden 5 Robin Hood's Party ; February Fairies; Vacation Time ; 


Price, 35 Cents Per Volume, Postpaid. 


Party; The Fairies’ Revelry ; Japanese 
Secrets ; Red, White and Blue. 


Queen ; The Old Woman Who Lived in 
Day Wishes; The Captive Jack 
Charm; The Enchanted School- 
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The Victrola does not forget 
the country schools! 
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“A rural school 
without a Victrola is 

an educational tragedy.” 
—Dr. Albert E. Winship. 














The Victrola as an active factor in 
National and State Drives for Rural Betterment | 


has carried our message of altruistic educational service to the small communities of the Great Lake 
shores, the prairies of the Central West, and the mountain keeps of the West. 

Fifty per cent. of the children of America are in rural schools. Until the Victor broad- 
ened its great constructive service to reach the rural communities, as well as the cities, music was rarely 
taught and seldom heard by children of the country districts. Asa part of this sincere desire to 
bring the advantages and the culture of the cities to the small schools of the country, the Victor 
presents a new revised edition of 


“The Victrola in Rural Schools”’ 


This booklet, profusely illustrated, contains a store of musical information, biographies, and 
model lessons for teaching the broader use of music. It deals with many choice Victor Records 
which furnish niaterial for School Marching, Calisthenics, Folk Dances, Singing Games, Writing 
Exercises, Rote Songs, Folk Songs, Art Songs, Ballads, Duets, Opera Selections, Teaching Exercises, 
Ear Training, Nature Study, Community Singing, Violin, ’Cello, Flute, 
Harp, Xylophone, Bells, Band, Orchestra, 
Stories, and English Literature. 

Obtain a copy of this valuable booklet 


FREE from any Victor dealer; or a copy will 
be sent upon application to the 


Educational Department \ 
mig cou A dense Wictor Talking Machine Co. Wagamama 


| Camden, N. J. 
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Circus Comes to Town, /. EL. Preston ; Circus Parade (song), R. Lek. Haslup ; 

ROR SRE NS Maries Un RAMAN S580 oso Preis rosy pb panne si eoua pens ebbawent>saeeetatsccbscoMece 46-50 
Pictures to Use in Studying ‘‘Lookout—‘AIl’s Well? ?? .............ccccecccesecceseeceeeeeee 51 
ONS AOR eee RO ABO IN 5s. cbn on 55 055055050500 eencenenevendennceeuebeses satsdecarsteene 54 
DOMCMOEN ee pen nA MNLNNOS MOM Src cop ceti es secacegibins <sssunbsasssssossubiceosocasvaesaessusaphasn ter 52 
June Blackboard Border, Morris Greenberg, and Calendar, Bess Bruce Cleaveland..... 54 
Bis Mis: HAs AEP EAOND 5 5s cschasenpode oonseesasebesa nee ta eobiScideh 00 -005060650x4600chsonsansdaskabcacseas 60 





Does Your Subscription Expire in June? 

If so, it is very important that you send us your renewal order NOW as this will 
insure your receiving the first number of the next school year promptly. You 
need not pay until November 15th unless you prefer. See Announcement and 
Order Blank on page 70 of this number. 


To Our Subscribers 





As all are aware, transportation conditions have been serious during the’ past 
year. Not only have these conditions interfered with prompt deliveries of paper 
necessary for the printing of our magazine, but they have seriously affected the 
delivery of second class mail, in which class magazines are placed. Our aim is to 
have the magazine in the hands of all subscribers before the first of the month for 
which it is prepared, and to overcome present conditions we shall advance the 
time of our mailing during the next year, so that such delivery will be assured. 








For September and Next Year 


UNE marks the end of the school year. Following as we do-the 
school calendar, there will be no issue of the magazine for July 
and August, and our next number will be for September. As with 
the teacher September marks the beginning of a new year of work 
and experience, so it does, in a measure, with this magazine, which 
is so closely identified with the teaching profession. As with the 
ambitious, progressive and capable teacher also, each sucessive year 
of experience should work an improvement in work and results, so 
we look forward to a year of greater usefulness to our readers. To 
the thousands of our present readers, who know and appreciate the 
value of the magazine to them in their work, no word of commenda- 
tion is necessary. To new teachers beginning their work in Sep- 
tember and to whose attention the magazine may come, we can only 
commend an examination of its pages and remind them that their 
predecessors have indorsed this as the most useful magazine publish- 
ed for teachers. There is one definite thing we wish to say in this 
connection. We intend to devote a larger amount of space the com- 
ing year to the grammar grades, This does not mean that any less 
be given to primary work, which is so very essential and on which we 
have always prided ourselves, but that additional space will be pro- 
vided for this purpose. : 
Although no full forecast is given, we cannot refrain from mentioning thenew 
series of double page posters by Bess Bruce Cleaveland which will begin in Sep- 
tember. Well’ known fairy tales will be illustrated and they will be accompanied 
by the story either in prose or rhyme, told by Susie M. Best, Story Teller at the 
Cincinnati schools. For instance, in September the subject will be Puss in Boots 
and the story will be inrhyme. This plan of poster and story gives material for 
Hand Work, Reading, English and, finally, Schoolroom Decoration. Another Hand- 
work feature will be a series of wonderfully clever cardboard mechanical toys which 
can easily be made by young children. The September subject is Mary Feeding 
her Lamb. Another September feature, and mentioned because indicative of the 
character of our contributors and practical nature of contributions, will be Draw- 
ing Charts for Picture Cut-Outs by Mabel B. Soper, Instructor of Art, Bridge- 
water, Mass., Normal School, describing work she has been. developing with great 
success. Our Illustrations will be, as heretofore, a prominent and valued feature. 
Our Entertainment Department has always been most important, one which alone 
more than repaid every subscriber. There will be no diminution in this either in 
extent or value. ‘‘The Help-One-Another Club,’’ where so many teachers tell each 
other their experiences, will be in charge of Maude M. Grant. We have mentioned 
but a few matters in connection with September and next year, though there are 
many others which might well be. You may rest assured that there will be no lack 
of variety, of excellence, and of helpfulness in the articles which will fill the many 
pages offered each month. We have already in hand a wealth of material, some of 
which is particularly notable. 
We have said more than we intended, but the subject is a large one and very 
tempting. We wish our thousands of readers a happy vacation, and may all come 
back to next year’s work, refreshed and reinvigorated, with added zest and spirit. 





Prices of Our Books and Publications for Teachers 
Singly and in Combination 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one yeat................:ssceccccsseeceeeeeseeceneees $2.00) § 

The Pathfinder, one year (See description below) ..............cccc:ccssesseeeeseeeems 1.00 | 2 
“How I Did It’? (See description on Page 71) :...sssssssesscceecesseesescesecescsece 60} 2. 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with The Pathfinder ....................::0:006 2.75 Ss 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with ‘‘How I Did It?’ ........0..0...0. 2.50 #5 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and ‘‘How I Did It’?..... 3.25 32 
The Pathfinder and ‘‘How I Did It??............ccccccccoccsssessssccccccsssssccnessseceee 1.50 | ss 
Bvery DAY FiaNs, 3 Vols., MOSWAINI..............5006.00.edececrecessacscsscseecsteecseousees 150 | ¢s 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid ..................cccccccccssseeceeesseessesseesseeeneneees 1.25 as 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid.................cceeeeeeeeseeeeeees 1.25 | && 
Every Day Plans and ‘‘How I Did It??......ccccccssssssscsssesscsssessescsesceseseeeseseee 2.00 | 5* 
Every Day Plans and Seeley’s Question Book or Year’s Entertainments... 2.50 33 
Every Day Plans, o, $¢2'eysQuestionBook > and ‘‘How I Did It?? ........0...0.00. 3.00 Bs 
Every Day Plans, Seeley’s Question Book and Year’s Entertainments........ 3.50 + ¥ 
Every Day Plans, ,eo¢/cy;*,Question Book and ‘“‘How I Did It??................0000. 4.00 Be 
The Year’s Entertainments and Seeley’s Question Book..................s::000000 2.25 3p 
The Year’s Entertainments with Seeley’s Question Book and ‘‘How I Did It’? 2.75 ge 
The Year’s Entertainments or Seeley’s Question Book and ‘‘How I Did It’? 1.75 Be 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Either Seeley’s Question Book wa, 3.00 | £2 
oS ae (6 46 Gamer Seolersauestaat; & “How I Did It”? 3.50 | 38 
-” oe 13 $4.1) 06 <M WHINOID oi. ci lscssessbusenensonaeak 3.20 3s 
be sc ‘6 cc “cc ‘cc “cc ‘* and ‘‘How I Did It’? 3.79 bol = 
Pathfinder 1 year with Either Seeley’s Quest. Bk. or Year’s Entertainments 2.00 3z 
a POOR: PR NE UN TR ioc checks Liscevdebedssacdeadbocsseccsaivees 2.20 Ez 

S 

i) 


Either The Junior Instructor Poster Supplement (60 cts. postp’d) or Little Citizens 
and Their Flags (60 cts. postp’d) may be ordered with any of the above for 50 
cents additional. For description of these books see page 72 of this number. | 


Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, add postage 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- 
finder, 50c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c ; Pathfinder, $1.00. 


pe The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. -@E 


is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the 

e at n er Nation’s Capital. It is now in its 27th year of increasing 

‘ . success and is everywhere recognized as the best current 

events magazine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in 

the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose. In this paper all the important 

news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general informa- 

tion of special value and usefulness to the teacher. On the editorial page current topics are discussed 

in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought on the part of the 

reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the progress of affairs 

in general and it tells the story briefly, clearly and comprehensively. If you want a paper that is enter- 

—- bs a ad eg 4 a ie. Ft pert oe oa =e you are peg iis Size recently in- 

reased pages, but s pubilis' at the popular subscription price o: -00 per year, of 52 
numbers, With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.75. " 


Send all orders for above combinations to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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| : Latta’s Helps for Teache 
p rs 
< 1 : All Postpaid Unless 
) LATTAS BOOK With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases {ours Rtg ons 
or -—~. 
TEACHERS READ THIS = gegen OUR BEST OFFER 
: LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACH- Hil We SE = Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Sup- 
f Zi, ERS—The new edition is 9x14 AH Hil plies with one of the following and 
) : g inches, contains 288 _ pages and HAI ill subtract 35c from the total. Try it. 
) (73 t weighs two pounds. It represents | =| Normal Instructor-Primary 
== the efforts of several prominent Win PF om Tih Plans, one year ..ceceeecceces $2.00 
, - < educators who know the needs of A) it) Pathfinder, 1 year............6- 1.00 
: primary and rural teachers. The tM Progressive Teacher, 1 year.... 2.00 
postpaid price is $1.00. : 1 Ht Industrial Arts Magazine....... 2.00 
: Note.—Buy $5.00 worth of mis- AlN School Century, 1 year........ 1.25 
cellaneous supplies and pay only 50c School Education, i year...... 1.75 
for Latta’s Book for Teachers—or A Kindergarten and First Grade.. 2.00 
\ it is = og a vem ag LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS National Geographic Magazine. 3.00 
amounting to not less t} UV. Thirty-three patt rin i v Scientific American, 1 year..... 5.00 
Half of Latta’s Book contains most of the following: - cane Conde be cat open got ng beg od Woman’s Home Companion..... 2.00 
50 Assorted Drawings to Color, all 6x9 inches, postpaid.....25¢ mobile, Church, Cupboard, Table, Chair, Rocking Pictorial Review, 1 year....... 3.00 
16 Three Bears Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches........+++e-- 15c Chair, Bed, Screen, Hobby Horse, Santa with Year’s Entertainments, 10 vols.. 1.00 \ 
16 Gingerbread Boy Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.......-. 15c Pack,” Christmas Box ps Maver Baby, Overall Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers with Normal 
16 Cock Robin Drawings to Color, 6x9 SRCHOS. <0 56«s0a5 15c Boy, Red Bird, Blue Bird, Yellow Bird, Butterfly, Instructor, 1 year, new or renewal ........+.-+6- ehedse sa aeaes $6.00 
16 Hiawatha Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches........-..++.- 15c Elephant, Bear, Seal, Pig, Dog, Horse, Cow, Peck- arion George Plan Books, Primary or Intermediate, 10 vols. 
16 Eskimo Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.........+++++++- 15c ing Hen, Bunny Runnin ene, Indian, Ne- in each set. State whether Primary or Intermediate. Per set.. 3.50 
16 Circus Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches........++++++++++> 15c ro, Dutch Windmill, Wheel Barrow, Weaving Etude, 1 year............2e00% $2.00 Guide to Nature, 1 year. 1.50 
16 Farm Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches......--.-+.- 15c at, Easel. One set with 100 brass paper fasten- Seeley’s Question Book........ 1.25 Christian Herald, 1 year. 2.50 
16 Pioneer Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches........... 15c ers, complete _with instructions, postpaid, 85c. Teachers’ Every Day Plans, per Primary Education, 1 yr. 2.00 
12 Conventional Borders, 5 in. high, to trace and to color. 10c Brass Paper Fasteners, %4 in., 100, 16c; % in., 20c eS i eee er 1.25 Popular Educator, 1 yr.. 2.00 
e e e “ = -——_ 
Printed Outline Maps Entertainment Material, Etc. “OMMOS SS InCa | mucness” | 
United States; Any Continent; Any State; Successful Plays, 9 plays.......csseseeseceeees 35c NUTSHELL, com- | sal | 
Any Group of States ; Any Map for History Old Time Slamesous nae emea aE P plete with questions ' Common School | 
or Geography. Order them assorted or other- Modern Drill and Exercise Book...........+++: 35c and answers.......50c | Branches 
wise, 8'4x11 inches, 50 for 35c; 100 for 60c. Drills for All Grades. .......ccccccsccscscceess-300 New U. S. History } — 
World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. Castle’s Entertainments, Recitations.... ....30c Outline Book for | IN A NUTSHELL 
United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20c. Patriotic Celebrations..................005 30c Student or Teacher.25c | 
2 8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c ee Crepe Posters, 20 in. by 10 ft....28c Latta’s Class Record | | 
¢ -repe paper, any color, 20 in. by 10 ft...19c Book, for 288 names, | 
Blackboard Stencils Drawing Paper, Chalk, Etc. Parson’s Practical Penmanship............ 0Sc card bound .......15¢ | g 
. E a < ' Common White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, Bookkeeping Made Easy.................25c Latta’s Class Record, | 
Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in. high. .10c per lb., 17c; postage extra. ° for 480 names,cloth, 30c | 
Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall Fancy White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, Standard Sex Hygiene Books Numeral Frame, each, 50c | 
Boys; Brownies; Soldiers; Flags; Roses; per pound, 20c; postage extra. Hereclf, postpaid g13a5 Pes Board, each.....2 sc} Prepared tor the Banat of 
Strawberries; Squirrels; Grapes; Chicks; Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per lb., : Emcee. renee eo seseeheeses eee 13g 200 Round Pegs......20C | TEACHERS ano 
C - : i ‘ Himself, postpaid ............-sseee SSPE : ; | ERS anv STUDENTS 
Birds; Tulips; Violets; Pussy Willows. 12c; postage extra. The Man and the Woman. postpaid 1190 Red Pencil, Blue Pen- eae 82% 
New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set Construction Paper, 14 shts. 20x25, asstd., col- ‘ oa \ cil or White Pencil, = 
ors, 2lbs.,40c; postage extra. Same paper, Fancy Colored Chalk WN Nines cekewmece 8c 




















nine school months 75c; each 12c; 3 for 30c. 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c. Typical Pil- 
grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey Cal- 
endar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving 
Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; 
Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; Koll 
of Honor; Welcome; Flags of Allies; Aero- 
plane; Uncle Sam; Gen. Pershing on Horse; 
Name any Calendar, Map or Physiology. 
Men, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 6c. 
Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Longfellow; 
Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo 
Mother; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; 
Camel; Lion; Pig; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; 
Locomotive; Steamer; Buffalo; Indian; 
Making Jack-o’-Lanterns; Horn of Plenty. 
Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
Group of States, or name any of above maps, 
about 9x12, at 3¢ each, for seatwork. 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork....25c 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork. .35c 
Blue Stamping Powder, %4-pound bag....15c 


Good Books for Teachers 


HOUSEHOLD STORIES 
= Contents: The Little 
W Red Hen; The Battle of 
the Beasts; The Three 
Pigs; The Three Bears; 
Proserpine; The Town 
Musicians; The Old Wo- 
man and Her Pig; Arach- 
ne, the Skilled Weaver; 
The Ugly Duckling; The 
Wise Fairy; Apollo and 
the Python; The Coming 
of the Prince; The Little 
Match Seller; The Golden 
Touch; The Golden Fleece, 
and 27 _ other stories 
equally as good. Large 
type, 17 illustrations. Cloth............ 50 
Select Stories for Opening Exercises.... .40 
Stories to Tell to Children, by Bryant.. 1.20 
For the Children’s Hour, by Bailey.. 1.75 
Merry Animal Tales, by Bingham onset ee 
Dialogues for District Schools ........ .30 
Latta’s Class Record for 280 names .. .15 








PRIMARY READING 


Primary READING AND PHONICS ..... 30c 
AND PHONICS Latta’s New Phonic Cards 
@ for any primer or method, 45c 
Penne Aldine Phonic Cards... $1.00 
. Alphabets and Figures to 
paste, 4 inches high, 50 
assorted, per set........ 10c 


Latta’s 8-inch Clock Dial 
with metal hands.......25c 
12 Colored — 4x6, on 
lan e or gifts.......10c 
12 Colored Cards, 5x7, for 
language or gifts.......15c 
12 Large Mother Goose Silhouettes.... .25¢ 
12 U. S. Pin Flags, paper......--- svat sees 


Printed Weaving Mats 
i x6} ssorted colors, half-inch slits, 
Size 6Y4x6%4, ® rinted on thick paper, to 
e cut out; 15 mats..15¢ 


Mats, Cut-Out 


Size 8x8, construction 
paper, assorted colors, 
half-inch slits, all cut out 
and ready to weave, 20 
mats, with weavers....30c 
500 Extra Weavers, like 
with Cut-out Mats..18c 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR 
DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 


—- 
2S LATTA becerperated 
reine 











50 shts., 9x12, 20 oz., 30c; postage extra. 

50 Sheets Tough White Cardboard, 9x12, or 
100 sheets 6x9, for sewing cards and for 
construction, 2 lbs., 45c; postage extra. 

Folding and Cutting Paper, 35 sheets, 17x22, 
assorted tints, 20 oz., 25c; postage extra. 

20 Sheets Black Silhouette Paper, 10x25, 32c 

20 Sheets Red Silhouette Paper, 10x25..40c 

2,000 Colored Papers, 34x6, to make chains 40c 

Writing Paper, 8'4x11, ruled both sides, 500 
sheets, 5 Ibs., $1.00; Bond, 8x10%, blank, 
500 sheets, 3% lbs., 90c., postage extra. 

Latta’s Economy Paste, % pt., 1 Ib., 20c; 
pint, 2 Ibs., 30c; qt., 4 Ibs., 50c; postage 
extra, Paste Flour, lb., 25c; postage extra. 

White, Chalk, American make, gross, 3 Ibs., 
12c; Dustless, 5 lIbs., 45c; postage extra. 

“Blendwell,” good wax crayons, 8 colors in 
box, 12 boxes, 2 Ibs., 55c; postage extra. 

Pastello 8 colors, dozen, $1.50; postage extra, 


Rubber Stamps 


Boy; Girl; Brownie; 
Turkey; Santa; _ Sol- 
dier; Cupid; Nurse; 
Bunny; Bird; Chick; 
Butterfly. 3 for...25c 
Set of 12 for.....85¢ 
Rubber Stamp Pad in 
tin box, 2%4x3%, inked 
ready to use......25¢ 
Rubber Stamp 
Ink, bottle... .45c 
80 Two-inch Rub- 
ber Bands....10c 
Kneaded Rubber 


EIGEN oncccec kOe 


Aida Canvas 


For Cross-Stitch 
Work, width 44 
inches, yard $1.25 
Patterns for 
Cross-Stitch work, 
per set.......20C 









\ 
LATTA’S DUPLI- 
CATOR—Made of best 
materials and equal to 
any other gelatin 
copying pad on_ the 
market. ery helpful 
to teachers. Size, 9x 
12 inches, * complete 
with sponge and ink, 5 
lbs., price, $2.90. Pint 
Refill, 2 Ibs., $1.15; 
quart, 4 Ibs., $2.10; postage extra. 
Uektograph Paper, medium quality. 8%x1l, 
5 lbs., package, 500 sheets, 75c; ektograph 
paper, better quality, $1.00; postage extra. 
Hek. Ink, name color, 3 0z., postage extra.35c 


COPING SAW with 12 
6-inch blades .......++ 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to 
trace actual size...... .-20c 
Tube Mending Glue....15c 
16 Manual Training Exer- 
cises for Boys......- 25c 
Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construc- 
tion, with instructions.20c 
When Mother Lets Us Make 
Paper Box Furniture........80c 
Six Loom Patterns, full size to 
trace, with instructions .....20c 
Primary Handwork, by Dobbs. .80c 
Constructive Work, by Worst.$1.10 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener ....$1.30 
27 Inch Cubes, assorted colors ..........30¢ 
8 Animal Drawings to trace...... peeceee + -6C 
1000 Questions and Answers in Agriculture, 25c 
Old and New Singing Games, by Hofer. .60c 








Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, doz. asstd. 30c 


New Primary Language Cards 


_ 96 drawings with name 
in print and_= script as 
shown. Each card 2%x3 
inches, printed alike on 
both sides. About 150 
other wordsin print and 
script, includin pro- 








nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
do conjunctions, etc., making 
y a vocabulary to prepare 


the child for any primer 
or first reader. See them 
listed in “The Beginner's 
Outfit.” Per set 25c. 


* . 

The Beginner’s Outfit 
A splendid collection of devices and sup- 
plies to teach young children from the first 
day of school until they are prepared to use 
the primer. Every teacher who has used the 
Beginner’s Outfit as listed below has been 

more than satisMed with results. 


Order Any of the Following 


Word Chart, showing print and script...20c 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy 
_ sentences, four inches high, to trace...l6c 
Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, 
large print and script in outline on white 
drawing paper, for four pupils........ 40c 
Primary Language Cards, for four pupils 25c 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side 
print, the other script, for four pupils 28c 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils 16c 
3,000 Script Words to Paste, four’ pupils 16c 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script with 
light red ink, to trace, for four pupils 12c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, %4-inch 
high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils. .30c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, 34-inch 
high, 2,220 characters, for er pupils. ..20c 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5% 
x8%, each 15c; for four pupils....... 50c 
New Illustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards.20c 


Be Sure to Read This 


_ The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils con- 
sists of the above list which amounts to $2.93, 
but we will send all postpaid for only $2.65. 











Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil. 
Same as above for three pupils........ $2.40 
Same as above for two pupils......... 1.70 
Same as above for one pupil ......... 1.25 


Paper Cutting 
42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8....16c 
44 Large Drawings 
to ro ll assorted 30c 
$0 Drawings to Col- 
or, assorted sizes 20c 
12 Different Calen+ 
dars to Color, 6x9, 10c 
16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9...15c 
16 Birds in Colors, with description, with 
16 Birds to Color, same as above, 6x9 25c 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, 1-in., asstd.20c 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed.35c 
3,000 Assorted Colored Shoe Pegs.......33c 
1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in..48c 
Primary and Intermediate Language Cards 2 
30 —- Card Patterns on Cardboard...20c 
e 


30 New Sewing Card Patterns on Cards. .22c 
25 Public School Report Cards.......... 15¢ 
21 New Silhouette Posters, 10 inches high.25c 
Tickets, Good, Perfect, or On Time, 100.10c 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, set 25c 
Business Exercise to play store.........25¢ 


6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools. .1Sc 


} J. S. LATTA, Inc., Box 128, Cedar Falls, lowa 









Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 


Primary Arithmetic Cards for Teacher....20c 
New Primary Number Cards for Teacl 
Primary Arith. Cards for Written Wor 
Intermediate Arith. Cards for Seatwork..1 
Carbon Paper, 20x30, 1 sheet, 12c; 3 for 30 
12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22..20c 
RUBBER TYPE PRINTER— 

% in., with figures, ink, pad, 

_ spacer, etc., 

wooden box, 

3 lbs., $1.70, 

postage not 





3 f 
t¢ 
> 





paid. 

Same, % 
inch, 1 It 
oUc, postage 
not paid. 

l-inch type, 4 Ibs., $2.60; postage extra. 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., l-in. high, fine to 


paste for charts, over 2,000 characters, 30c 


Popular Pictures 








Sepia, 16 x 20—Washing- 
ton; Lincoln; Tilson; 
Christ at Twelve; Sistine 
Madonna; Mother and 


Child; Windmill; Gleaners; 
Angelus; Pershing; Home- 
ward. Each, 30c; 4 for $1.00. 


Order any ic picture or any 

half-cent picture of above. 

Latta’s Brown -rints of 

Washington and Lincoln, 16x 

20, each 20c; both for 35c 

50 Popular Pictures, 4c size, assorted....20c 

Intermediate Language Pictures, per set..20c 

48 Indians in native dress with names, 
pe Ag Sy Tote rere. = 

10 Indian Post Cards in colors............8¢ 

Common Birds in Colors, 7x9, 13 for.....25¢ 


Blunt Point Scissors 4% 
in., 12 postpaid for $1.50 





Sharp Points, nickel, 5% 
in., each postpaid...25c 
my CALL BELL,. nickel plated, 
good quality, diameter 3% 
ENCHES cecccccccsccesece 3 
Chart for Color-Teacl 
Good School Pens, 
medium or flexible, 2 
Lead Pencils, numbers 
lead, five-cent quality, rubber tip, dozen...45 





Art Gum, to clean drawings, package 
Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamonds; 
Pumpkins; Jack - o’ - Lanterns; 


Witches; Black Cats; Turkeys; 
Santa; Holly; Chick; Butter- 
fli Flowers; Easter ily; 
M iple Leaves B ls; 

Initial. O ind in a 

WOO Dis ot Acces 10c 





HOW I DID IT is a 
new book of 320 pages, in 
which hundreds of teachers 
tell of original schoolroom 
devices that have proved 
to be successful. Price, 60c 
Seatwork gestions..15 












g 
Teach Paper Folding.25c 
Teach Basket Making.25c 
Ideal Domino Cards..21c 
Allies’ Flags to Color.15c 
10 Children of Other 
Nations to Color ..15c 
Teach Clay Modéling.25c 
Modeling Clay, 5 Ibs., 25c; 
postage extra. 
Plastine, mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, 


Blue, Green, pound, 32c; postage extra. 
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Institute Directors 


County Superintendents 
Directors of Summer Schools 
Teachers 


The Agricultural Extension 
Department of theInternation- 
al Harvester Company has Lec- 
ture Charts, Lantern Slides, 
Moving Pictures, Stencils, 
Booklets and a great deal of 
other material that will be of 
great service to you in teach- 
ing Agriculture. 

We want to help you make 
your work more effective. If 
you have a plan, if you know 
how you will use this material 
after you get it, we will be 
glad to supply you with as 
much as you can use. 


Charts and Slides 


I H C Lecture Charts and Lantern 
Slides are the last word in the Visual 
Method of Instruction. They are the 
culmination of the great fundamental 
principle of teaching in terms of action 
and result. 

We will loan to you for the cost of 
transportation, charts and slides on any 
or all of the following subjects : 


1. Corn 11. Education 
2. Alfalfa 12. Diversified 
3. Soil Farming for the South 
4, Live Stock 13. Home Canning 
5. Dairying 14, Development of 
6. Oats Agriculture 
7. Poultry 15. Gardening 
8. Weeds 16. Sheep 
9. Home Econom- 17. Birds 
ics and 18. Rural Schools 

Sanitation (Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17 

10. Fly in Lantern Slides 


only.) 
Motion Picture Reels 


1. A Bunch of Sheep on Every Farm 

2. Canning by the Cold Pack Method 

3. Harvesting and Testing Seed Corn 

4, Growing and Feeding Corn 

5. The Dairy Cow—Milk, Nature’s Per- 
fect Food 

6. Evolution of Harvesting 

. Grow a Garden 

8. Household Economics 

9. The Horse — Care, Harnessing, 
Hitching, Use 

10. Poultry 

11. Farm Inconveniences 


Write for booklet, “The Visual 
Method of Instruction’’ 


Booklets 


The Department has prepared near- 
ly 100 different booklets on va- 
rious subjects including 


> a3 


Crops Insects 

Sanitation Dairying 

Poultry The Silo 

The Garden Birds 

Soil Canning and Drying 
Pigs Better Rural Schools 
Live Stock Home Conveniences 


The Fly and Other Subjects 


These are furnished free except pos- 
tage and cost of printing 


Write us for catalog of booklets 
and helpful suggestions 


IMPORTANT — Please decide early 
what booklets you will need and let us 
know. The print paper situation makes 
it necessary for us to decide now how 
many copies of each booklet we will 
print. 


International Harvester Company 
Incorporated 
Agricultural Extension Department 
P. G. Holden, Director. 
Harvester Bidg., Ch’ 
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BOOK REVIEW: 


**The Book of Great Lives.’’ Cloth. 
190pp. 84c. Evans Brothers, London, Eng- 
land. 

Fifty-two short biographical sketches 
are contained in this little book. They 
are arranged chronologically, one for each 
week, according to the birthday of the 
person under discussion. While a few 
biographies of Americans are given, 
the value of the book to an American 
teacher lies more, perhaps, in the sketches 
of English menand women. The teacher 
will find many helpful biographies to use 
in connection with the study of English 
history or literature—biographies which 
are not commonly included in schoolbooks 
of American publication. 


**Word Study for High Schools.’’ By 
Norma Lippincott Swan, formerly Head 
of the English Department, Long Branch 
High School, New Jersey. Cloth. 153pp. 
72c. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

The object of this book is to provide 
a means of correcting any faulty habits of 
spelling, pronunciation, and speech that 
the pupil may have formed during his 
elementary course; and also to supple- 
ment high school courses in English and 
in Latin. The book contains a section of 
drill words, a list of homonyms, anto- 
nyms, and synonyms, rules for’ spelling 
and for syllabication, exercises in pro- 
nunciation, common mistakes in speech, 
a brief sketch of the growth of the Eng- 
lish language, prefixes, and suffixes, a 
long section of Latin roots and English 
derivatives, and a short section on letter 
writing. 


**A Spanish Commercial Reader.’’ By 
John Warren, Teacher of Spanish, Mu- 
nicipal High School of Commerce, Man- 
chester, England. Cloth. 205pp. Long- 
mans, Green and Company,: New York. 

This Spanish reader is one of ‘‘ Long- 
mans’ Commercial Series,’’ edited by 
Alfred Nixon, F.C.A. It is designed es- 
pecially for classes in which Spanish is 
studied for commercial purposes. The 
book contains forty-five selections and 
a vocabulary. Most of the selections 
are of a business nature, but a few arti- 
cles of a technical character are also in- 
cluded. As commercial Spanish deals 
mostly with business relations with the 
South and Central American countries, 
several articles are descriptive of busi- 
ness activities and conditions in these 
countries. 


**Luthy’s Scientific Handwriting—The 
Manual on Form and Execution; Move- 
ment Cards; and Copy Books.”’. By 
Charles T. .Luthy, author of ‘‘Human 
Speech Sounds,’’ ‘‘The Universal Al- 
phabet,’’ etc. ‘*‘The Manual’’—Cloth, 
247pp., $3.00. ‘‘Set of Twelve Move- 
ment Cards’’—T75c. ‘‘*Series of. Ten 
Copy Books’’—$1.50. Charles T. Luthy, 
Publisher, Peoria, illinois. 

The author of this system of hand- 
writing has made an extensive scientific 
investigation of the subject, covering a 
period of seven years. He has analyzed 
each of the letters in the Roman script 
and found that they have been evolved 
in conformity with certain principles of 
geometry, vision, and movement. 
‘*There is only one correct system of 
handwriting,’’ the author concludes, 
‘‘and that is not of the author’s inven- 
tion, but is that (discovered by him by 
a seven years’ personal investigation), 
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BAY PATH 
INSTITUTE 
o7 SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


All commercial subjects. Sessions throughout 
the year. Intensive business. and normal 
summer courses. Special one year normal 
training course. Write for catalog. ° 


School of Business Training 




















Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
FREE REGISTRATION 


See our advertisement page 11 of this issue where 
we have an application blank ready for your use. 


Home Office, Utah Office, 











California, Hawaii, 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA | 












Better Positions! Better Pay! 


Unusual Demand for Grade Teachers. No Fee in Advance. 


Write us if you are interested in any kind of teaching or administrative position. We offer you 
facilities for service through our Employment Department and its affiliated interests that are un- 
surpassed, Every kind of service rendered to teachers, 


American Educational Service Bureau, 853, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 














in desirable locations are already 
reported. Write at once for 


—For— Teachers 


| A Studied Service §©*cellent positions at high salaries Minneapolis 


booklet and application blank. 
NO ADVANCE FEE REQUIRED. Agency 


| Each Teacher 
j MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA,  809-10-11 PILLSBURY BUILDING, DEPT. C. 


ALBERT 122z. "23 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., - Chicago 
34 years of conservative management. Largest and best known. Our booklet, “TEACHING 


AS A BUSINESS” with new chapters on “Forecast” and other important topics sent FREE. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spokane 




















CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


THE 

WEST COLUMBIA, MISSOURI. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

NEEDS BOISE, IDAHO. SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
fHE WEST IS OFFERING THE HIGHEST 

TEACHERS SALARIES EVER PAID TEACHERS. Enroll Free 











THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


326 STAHLMAN BUILDING, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Recommends white teachers for all subjects in public, private and normal schools, colleges and 
universities, We fill more positions in the South and West than other sections. If any teacher 
paying us an enrollment fee of one dollar feels that we have not given satisfactory service (having 
not accepted a position through the Bureau), the Bureau agrees after a period of six months and 
not later than one year from date of enrollment to refund registration fee upon request from 
candidate, and without resentment from the Bureau. 














TEACHERS URGENTLY NEEDED 


9 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
549 Union Arcade, Pittsburg, Pa. 
The S D f Ed ion, C F ing, om- 
Wyoming Needs Teachers. piimen percas Neither cnoliment foe not eon, conducts a free Em- 
in rural schools $85-100. Minimum requirement, six weeks training in an accredited normal in addition to high school 
graduation. Higher salaries to grade and high school teachers. Address : State Teachers’ Employment Bureau, Capitol Bidg., Cheyenne, Wyo. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BURE 


REGISTRATION 
DENVER_~ - 


risk Teachers’ acencY ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY 
MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


All communications answered the day received. _ Services free to school officials. Membership free to teachers. 
Wire or write for teachers or positions. 
O. F. Revercomb, Manager, New York Life Building, Kansas City, Missouri and Denver, Colorado. 


ArKansas Teachers’ Agency 


The South presents great opportunities to the ambitious teacher. iti 
that they can fill. A square deal to all coneeraed. ay oe 
GEO. R. HOPKINS, President. V.L. WEBB, Manager. 604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas 


National Bureau of Education 2 sears PATRON: 


Independent Life Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. South and Southwest. 
[28th YEAR) J. W. BLAIR, Manager. Teachers secure ready promotion through us. 




















4ist year. Oldest Teachers Agency in the United States under one 
continuous management. Direct recommendations. Well prepared 
teachers in great demand. 205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 
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Twenty-six years’ successful ser- 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency ssciuusi yeas 


. a pr ly registra- 
ion 1S des; 
303-304 KITTREDGE BUILDING, DENVER, COL. reep pick, a.m, Manager 
THE WAY TO |THE °F 25? 
Ta es = §(eoy-Weke minus 
sh 4t We Lub trewi ui 205 L G& I Ny ( Y 
POSITIONS [DIRECT TO SCHOOL "AUTHORITIES: U.S. ANI 
We Need 500 Teachers. SaszicnsAhsireniionsten, fore Hageye Benue oe 





CANADA 








June 1920 ° 
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Do You Want a Broader Ghinsciitenity? 


HERE is a school where you can have a better 

opportunity. One where you can progress and | 
be promoted to a more desirable position. A place 
where they will pay you more than you are now 
getting. 

I can find such an appointment for you. You’ll 
want that position when it is offered you because 
it will mean more pleasant surroundings and an 
increased income that will enable you to better 
enjoy life. 

I am confidential adviser for thousands of teach- | 
ers and hundreds of schools. ‘Tell me about your- 
self. I will submit just the place that you want. 


You’ll enjoy the story ““BETTY’S AWAKENING,” 
Send for FREE COPY. 


A. P. GODDARD, President 
Educators - Agency, 1450 Y. M. C. A. Building, 





A more cheerful en- 
vironment will help 


you immensely in 
your daily work. 
Let me find a place 
thatwill just suit you. 


Chicago 














FREE REGISTRATION 


CLARK TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


EVERY Office WORKS for Every Registrant 
No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE, MD. 
64 East Van Buren Street Flatiron Building 110-112 E. Lexington Street 


KANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SPOKANE, WASH. 
N. Y. Life Building Globe Building Chamberofo mmerce Bldg. 


























The Pratt Teachers’ Agency = 7°" *YNew vor 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 

at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 

f HO TOGRAI HS Send us a cabinet photo or any other peed og ry of your- 
self, and $1.25, and we will make 24 copies, 244 inches by 


3}4 inches, and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 





24 GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS FOR $1.25 
































wanted for Ohio rural, village and city schools at $80 to $130 per 
month. Registration free. Write for blanks today. 
The Rogers Teachers’ Agency, Columbus, Ohio 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, - - NY, N. Y. 
EMPIR 9 a THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
Maztaes Unter Bln, 7” | ESTABLISHED NINETEEN YEARS. 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥% In the East and often ad even ice salaries thirty to fifty per cent. Send 
L. C. MacMillan, Prop. MAY ‘ONDERDONK, Manager. 
HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, P"\ossrescomicnonron oS” 
CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — yamestown, N: Y. 
Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for pers ial 
Contracts Awaiting Teachers! spocnics: cowese Teachers“ Avency, 
CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, esters Sastcetan’* chine, 
Teachers Wanted 9 2%rat renin, wont tose cer, fer mena ot tea 
positions, No 11 oy qi in advance, Write for pene ade try ‘blank. ’ “awards Teachers one 
NORMAL TRAINED TEACHERS 
HE IDEAL REGISTRATION PLAN 2its: is:iede our Azeoty when writing 
OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A. J. JOLLY, Mcr. MENTOR, KY. 
The Northeastern Teachers’ Agency 
E.H. URANN, Mgr. 29 Main St., St. Johnsbury, Vit. 





PLACES TEACHERS IN POSI- 
TIONS with the Highest Salaries 
and Best Locations in the East. 
oe nGESTER NOW 








SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE “**hnst'Weng="” 


AT HOME and familiar with conditions in Arizona and New Mexico, The Land of Sunshine and Opportunity, where 
COMPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED and PAID. 


Write: Anna Banks Woods, Secretary or J. R. McCollum, Manager, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Clark Teachers’ Agency 





We get you a higher salary and a better po- 
sition than you can secure without our aid. 


PAUL S. FILER, Manager If 7 haa? 5 one in ~ of the Western States, write 
us. Weare theonly nationalagency offering Free Re; istra- 
412 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Spokane tion including membership inevery joe Fy sien 


TEACHERS WANT ED of 4 country. Send for blank today. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, - W. J. Hawkins, Manager 
824 Metropolitan Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





Enroll now for a good 1920 position. 
Calls come to us from every section 





Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 6. 


which conforms to the underlying prin- 
ciples. These principles inhere in the 
very nature of things as do the tenfold 
ratio. of numbers and _ the principles of 
Euclid.’ The system consists of 
twelve: movement cards, ten copy books, 
and a manual. The movement cards 
explain the various steps in position 
and holding the pen, so as to give the 
child practice in tracing forms that cor- 
respond with the basic parts of letters. 
The copy books establish uniform let- 
ters. These letters, the author claims, 
are geometrically correct, every curve 
having been made with the ellipsograph. 
The manual treats both form and ex- 
ecution. 


**Modern Junior Mathematics.’’ (Two 
volumes.) By Marie Gugle, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, 
Ohio. Book One—Cloth. 232pp. 80c. 
Book Two—Cloth. 244pp. 90c. The 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York. 


These books are the first two volumes | 


of a three-book series planned to give 
the pupil who does not go to high school 
or college a working knowledge of math- 
ematics, instead of a fragmentary and 
meaningless portion of the old traditional 
course. Book oneis planned for a year’s 
work in the seventh grade, or the first 
year of the junior high or intermediate 
school, and will follow in unbroken se- 
quence the sixth grade work of any 
standard arithmetic series. Book Two 
is planned for a year’s work in the eighth 
grade, with the idea that the pupil should 
advance slowly by doing and thinking 
for himself. The work 











in this book | 


should precede and form an introduction | 
to the more formal algebra and geom- | 


etry. The series is adapted for use in 
either the 8-4 or the 6-3-3 plan of organ- 
ization, and meets all the recommenda- 
tions in the preliminary report of the 
National Committee on Mathematical 
Requirements on the Reorganization of 
the First Course in Secondary School 
Mathematics. 


**The Worker and His Work.’’ Com- 
piled by Stella S. Center, A.M., Instruc- 
tor in English, Julia Richman High 
School, New York, also Instructor in Sec- 
retarial Correspondence, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Illustrated. Cloth. 350pp. $2.00 
net. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

This is one of Lippincott’s ‘*School 
Text Series,’’ edited by William F. 
Russell, Ph.D. It is a carefully com- 
piled collection of chapters from novels, 
short stories, essays, poems, drawings, 
and reproductions of sculpture—all of 
which vividly show the worker at his 
work. The aim of the book is, pri- 
marily, to aid boys and girls in selecting 
the right vocation. To this end the edi- 
tor purposely excluded the great mass of 
unimaginative expository material, re- 
taining only those selections of real liter- 
ature which appeal to the imagination 
and arouse interest in the various occu- 
pations. The selections are representa- 
tive of leading contemporary writers. 
The editor has included, besides her fore- 
word to the teacher, a letter to the stu- 
dent, a general introduction to the book, 
a chapter of suggestions for study, a bib- 
liography, and a short ‘‘Who’s Who’’ of 
the men and women whose work appears 
in the book. 


**Hygiene and Health (Book I) and 
Physiology and Hygiene (Book II),’’ in 
the ‘‘Hygiene and Health Series.’’ By 
Charles P. Emerson, Dean and Professor 
of Medicine, Indiana University School 
of Medicine; and George Herbert Betts, 
Northwestern University. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 

These two books aim to give an elemen- 
tary knowledge of modern physiology 
and hygiene. In general, the first volume 











Government Teachers Wanted 
Indian Service. Permanent. Good Pay. 
Furnished living quarters. Low cost 

| of living. Home preparation. Write 

_ Central Institute, 27T, St. Louis, Mo. 




















WRITE RIGHT BY USING 
THE MUSCOGRAPH. Fits any 
right hand. Prevents wriggling 
finger motion. Muscular move- 
ment madeeasy. Price25c. MUS- 











COGRAPH CO., Greenfield, Ohio. 


Book’I, 188pp; Book II, 323pp. | 

















TEACHERS! 


Send Your Name Quick For 


VACATION OFFER 


On a Sweet -Toned 


WILLIAMS PIANO 
Phonograph or Organ 


I want to place a Sweet-Toned 
Piano, Phonograph or Organ in the 
teachers as samples of our finest work to help 
make other sales. Send coupon and I will mail 
my beautiful catalog and my Special Teachers’ 
Offer of reduced price and let you select your 
own terms of payment without interest. You 


need not make any payments during vacation. 


Direct From Factory Saves You $100 


When I receive your name I will send my 
attractive piano book with pictures and factory 
prices,Special Vacation Offer and my Teachers’ 
Co-operative Plan. Dealing direct with our 
factory saves you $100. Remember we have 
no dealers or agents to pester you. All bus- 
iness is transacted by mail. 


Freight Paid—Free Trial-Easy Terms 


If after receiving my beautiful catalog you 
wish to accept my Teachers’ Vacation Offer,I 
will upon request send you acarefully selected 
piano in the kind of finish you like, and witha 
strong, brilliant tone or a soft, sweet singing 
tone, whichever you prefer, and will send with 
it a nice stool and good instruction book. 


Williams 


homes of 


Freight to be paid by us. If you find it one of 
the finest finished, sweetest toned pianos you 
ever heard, you may keep it at our special 


price on your own terms and wi‘ hout interest. 


The Williams Phonograph 


Send your name on the 
coupon and see how easily 
you can get one of these ar- 
tistic, sweet-toned Williams 
phonographs. The Williams 
plays all makes of disk rec- 


ords. Sent on the same 
Freight-Paid, Free Trial, 
Easy payment plan as 


Williams pianos and guar- 
anteed for 25 years. 


Liberty Bonds Accepted 


We will take Liberty Bonds 
as part or whole payment on 
apiano,phonograph or organ 


WILLIAMS PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
Dept. 971, 14 W. Washington St., Chicago 


Mail Coupon or Postal Now 


WILLIAMS PIANO & ORGAN CO, 








If you mark X in th 
square be we wi ill : 
send you "vi : - Dept. 971. 14 W. Washington St, Chicago 
* Patric Without obligating me, ae ase 
and Hymn “ send free catalog, and your Spe ial 
b oa ft WW geod Teachers’ Vacation Offer, also 
— Teachers’ Co-operative Plan. 
1 we oulc d like the ¢c ate alc e about - eeccccecceccecoce 
MP a) 
Be EONS 6 oc0tdc.y nes ccceeceneeeeetcecessceneéacéeesee 
MGGTOOE 0c ccccccccccccccce. coccccccccccccccecceces. coe 
Please send catalogs to the following persons, who, 
I believe, are likely to buy instruments wiiin a year 


or so, 
Names for Piano Catalocs 
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Institute Directors 

County Superintendents 
Directors of Summer Schools 


Teachers 


The Agricultural Extension 
Department of theInternation- 
al Harvester Company has Lec- 
ture Charts, Lantern Slides, 
Moving Pictures, Stencils, 
Booklets and a great deal of 
other material that will be of 
great service to you in teach- 
ing Agriculture. 

We want to help you make 
your work more effective. If 
you have a plan, if you know 
how you will use this material 
after you get it, we will be 
glad to supply you with as 
much as you can use. 


Charts and Slides 


I H C Lecture Charts and Lantern 
Slides are the last word in the Visual 
Method of Instruction. They are the 
culmination of the great fundamental 
principle of teaching in terms of action 
and result. 

We will loan to you for the cost of 
transportation, charts and slides on any 
or all of the following subjects : 


1. Corn 11. Education 
2. Alfalfa 12. Diversified 
3. Soil Farming for the South 
4, Live Stock 13. Home Canning 
5. Dairying 14, Development of 
6. Oats Agriculture 
7. Poultry 15. Gardening 
8. Weeds 16. Sheep 
9. Home Econom- 17. Birds 
ics and 18. Rural Schools 

Sanitation (Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17 

10, Fly in Lantern Slides 


only.) 
Motion Picture Reels 


1. A Bunch of Sheep on Every Farm 

2. Canning by the Cold Pack Method 

3. Harvesting and Testing Seed Corn 

4, Growing and Feeding Corn 

5. The Dairy Cow—Milk, Nature’s Per- 
fect Food 

6. Evolution of Harvesting 

7. Grow a Garden 

8. Household Economics 


9. The Horse — Care, Harnessing, 
Hitching, Use 
10. Poultry 


11. Farm Inconveniences 


Write for booklet, “The Visual 
Method of Instruction’’ 


Booklets 


The Department has prepared near- 
ly 100 different booklets on va- 
rious subjects including 


Crops Insects 

Sanitation Dairying 

Poultry The Silo 

The Garden Birds 

Soil Canning and Drying 
Pigs Better Rural Schools 
Live Stock Home Conveniences 
The Fly and Other Subjects 


These are furnished free except pos- 
tage and cost of printing 


Write us for catalog of booklets 
and helpful suggestions 


IMPORTANT — Please decide early 
what booklets you will need and let us 
know. The print paper situation makes 
it necessary for us to decide now how 
many copies of each booklet we will 
print. 


International Harvester Company 
Incorporated 
Agricultural Extension Department 
P. G. Holden, Director 
Harvester Bldg., Chicago 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

**The Book of Great Lives.’’ Cloth. 
190pp. 84c. Evans Brothers, London, Eng- 
land. 

Fifty-two short biographical sketches 
are contained in this little book. They 
are arranged chronologically, one for each 
week, according to the birthday of the 
person under discussion. While a few 
biographies of Americans are given, 
the value of the book to an American 
teacher lies more, perhaps, in the sketches 
of English menand women. The teacher 
will find many helpful biographies to use 
in connection with the study of English 
history or literature—biographies which 
are not commonly included in schoolbooks 
of American publication. 


‘Word Study for High Schools.’’ By 
Norma Lippincott Swan, formerly Head 
of the English Department, Long Branch 
High School, New Jersey. Cloth. 153pp. 
72c. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

The object of this book is to provide 
a means of correcting any faulty habits of 
spelling, pronunciation, and speech that 
the pupil may have formed during his 
elementary course; and also to supple- 
ment high school courses in English and 
in Latin. The book contains a section of 
drill words, a list of homonyms, anto- 
nyms, and synonyms, rules for’ spelling 
and for syllabication, exercises in pro- 
nunciation, common mistakes in speech, 
a brief sketch of the growth of the Eng- 
lish language, prefixes, and suffixes, a 
long section of Latin roots and English 
derivatives, and a short section on letter 
writing. 


**A Spanish Commercial Reader.’’ By 
John Warren, Teacher of Spanish, Mu- 
nicipal High School of Commerce, Man- 
chester, England. Cloth. 205pp. Long- 
mans, Green and Company,: New York. 

This Spanish reader is one of ‘‘ Long- 
mans’ Commercial Series,’’ edited by 
Alfred Nixon, F.C.A. It is designed es- 
pecially for classes in which Spanish is 
studied for commercial purposes. The 
book contains forty-five selections and 
a vocabulary. Most of the selections 
are of a business nature, but a few arti- 
cles of a technical character are also in- 
cluded. As commercial Spanish deals 
mostly with business relations with the 
South and Central American countries, 
several articles are descriptive of busi- 
ness activities and conditions in these 
countries. 


**Luthy’s Scientific Handwriting—The 
Manual on Form and Execution; Move- 
ment Cards; and Copy Books.”’. By 
Charles T. .Luthy, author of ‘‘Human 
Speech Sounds,’’ ‘‘The Universal Al- 
phabet,’’ etc. ‘‘The Manual’’—Cloth, 
247pp., $3.00. ‘‘Set of Twelve Move- 
ment Cards’’—75e. ‘*Series of..Ten 
Copy Books’ —$1.50. Charles T. Luthy, 
Publisher, Peoria, illinois. 

The author of this system of hand- 
writing has made an extensive scientific 
investigation of the subject, covering a 
period of seven years. He has analyzed 
each of the letters in the Roman script 
and found that they have been evolved 
in conformity with certain principles of 
geometry, vision, and movement. 
‘*There is only one correct system of 
handwriting,’’ the author concludes, 
‘*and that is not of the author’s inven- 
tion, but is that (discovered by him by 
a seven years’ personal investigation), 

















ies aaa steeeetores — 


BAY PATH 


INSTITUTE 
o/ SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


All commercial subjects. Sessions throughout 
the year. Intensive business. and. normal 
summer courses. Special one year normal 
training course, Write for catalog. ° 


School of Business Training 
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Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
FREE REGISTRATION 


See our advertisement page 11 of this issue where 
we have an application blank ready for your use. 


Home Office, Utah Office, 


BOISE, IDAHO SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


California, Hawaii, 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











Better Positions! Better Pay! 


Unusual Demand for Grade Teachers. No Fee in Advance. 


Write us if you are interested in any kind of teaching or administrative position. We offer you 
facilities for service through our Employment Department and its affiliated interests that are un- 
surpassed, Every kind of service rendered to teachers. 


American Educational Service Bureau, 853, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 














Minneapolis 
Teachers 
Agency 


Excellent positions at high salaries 
in desirable locations are already 
reported. Write at once for 
booklet and application blank. 
NO ADVANCE FEE REQUIRED. 


A Studied Service 
—For— 
Each Teacher 











Teachers’ Agency 


ALBERT 25 E. Jackson Blvd., - Chicago 


34 years of conservative management. Largest and best known. Our booklet, “TEACHING 
AS A BUSINESS” with new chapters on “Forecast” and other important topics sent FREE. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spokane 











THE CLINE TEACHERS’ AGEN CY 
WEST COLUMBIA, MISSOURI. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
NEEDS BOISE, IDAHO. SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
TEACHERS | eA nics pvEE PAD Tradinne ©6Enroll Free 











THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


326 STAHLMAN BUILDING, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Recommends white teachers for all subjects in public, private and normal schools, colleges and 
universities, We fill more positions in the South and West than other sections. If any teacher 
paying us an enrollment fee of one dollar feels that we have not given satisfactory service (having 
not accepted a position through the Bureau), the Bureau agrees after a period of six months and 
not later than one year from date of enrollment to refund registration fee upon request from 
candidate, and without resentment from the Bureau. 














TEACHERS URGENTLY NEEDED 


9 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
549 Union Arcade, Pittsburg, Pa. 
The S D it of Ed i i {m- 
Wyoming Needs Teachers. rincnt porcasNesthes condibnnas fee sat acceler ahem: Marte 
in rural schools $85-100. Minimum requirement, six weeks training in an accredited normal in addition to high school 
graduation. Higher salaries to grade and high school teachers. Address : State Teachers’ Employment Bureau, Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne, Wyo. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREA 


REGISTR 
DENVER_ - 


risk TEACHERS AcencY ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY 
MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


All communications answered the day scope a free to school official ip free to teachers. 
Wire r teachers or positions. 
0. F. Revercomb, Manager, New York Tite Building, Kansas City, Missouri and Denver, Colorado. 


ArKansas Teachers’ Agency 


The South presents great opportunities to the ambitious teacher. We recommend teachers to positions 


that they can fill. A square deal to all concerned. 
GEO. R. HOPKINS, President. V.L. WEBB, Manager. 604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas 


National Bureau of Education er oes PATRON, 


Independent Life Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. South and Southwest. 
{28th YEAR) J. W. BLAIR, Manager. Teachers secure ready promotion through us. 




















dist year. Oldest Teachers Agency in the United States under one 
continuous management. Direct recommendations. Well prepared 
teachers in great demand. 205 C 7th Street, ‘Allentown. Pa. 
































Twenty-six years’ successful ser- 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency ssc sSSo5i 


estern States. registra- 


303-304 KITTREDGE BUILDING, DENVER, COL. Sra Wnlladions 
THE WAY TO | THE C Fi ICAG om TEACHE RS’ 


THE BES} 
POSITIONS [DIRECT ro SCHOOL ‘AUTHORITIES: Ls 


We Need 500 Teachers, Eason he gen, corazee ora Sasa vam spe 
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weltien at t to 
sr osjuon at once,” F is sure. sre. That's Our — 
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1 : 
Do You Want a Broader Opportunity? 
RENO "THERE is a school where you can have a better 
opportunity. One where you can progress and 
be promoted to a more desirable position. A place 
where they will pay you more than you are now 
getting. 

I can find such an appointment for you. You'll 
want that position when it is offered you because 
it will mean more pleasant surroundings and an 
increased income that will enable you to better 
enjoy life. 

I am confidential adviser for thousands of teach- | 
ers and hundreds of schools. ‘Tell me about your- | 
self. I will submit just the place that you want. 


You’ll enjoy the story “‘BETTY’S AWAKENING,” 
Send for FREE COPY. 


A. P. GODDARD, President 
_ Educators - Agency, 1450 Y. M. C. A. Building, Chicago 











A more cheerful en- 
vironment will help 
you immensely in 


your daily work. 
Let me find a place 
thatwill just suit you. 














FREE REGISTRATION 


CLARK TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


EVERY Office WORKS for Every Registrant 
No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE, MD. 
64 East Van Buren Street Flatiron Building 110-112 E. Lexington Street 


KANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SPGKANE, WASH. 
N. Y. Life Building Globe Building Chamberofo mmerce Bldg. 





























The Pratt Teachers’ Agency = 7° AYRES, vor 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 





24 GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS FOR $1.25 
Send us a cabinet photo or any other good are of your- 
self, and $1.25, and we will make 24 copies, 2}4 inches by 
34 inches, and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, - - Y, N. Y. 
EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC, THE_AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 


321-323 University Block, ESTABLISHED NINETEEN YEARS. 
MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 
CHAU TAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — 


We are constantly in touch with the best and highest salaried schools 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. jon ™ 
BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. 











in the East and o advance ries thirty to fifty per cent. Send 
L. C. MacMillan, Prop. 
DIRECT RECOMMENDATION 


HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, *"\eccrercmictster 





102 East Third Street, 
Jamestown, WN. Y. 
Write for particulars. 





All classes, good salaries. No fee unless 


Contracts Awaiting Teachers! gr, SemesoFescpore"Avaner, 
CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, exsist eniueten” cnr. 


The Edwards Teachers Bureau, Grand Cane, La., needs experienced teachers, Col- 
Teachers Wanted lege and Normal graduates, vocational and special teachers for remunerative and desirable 
positions. No iment fee required in advance. Write for application blank. Edwards Teachers Bureau. 


wanted for Ohio rural, village and city schools at $80 to $130 per 
M CH S$ month. Registration free. Write for blanks today. 
The Rogers Teachers’ Agency, Columbus, Ohio 


The easiest and fairest you have seen. 
HE IDEAL REGISTRATION PLAN 20o2o.glog As whetwtiine 
OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A. J. JOLLY, Mcr. MENTOR, KY. 


The Northeastern Teachers’ Agency th the. 
E.H. URANN, Mgr. 29 Main St., St. Johnsbury, Vt. prompe an ieee NOW vendered. 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE “**inst'Wond* 


AT HOME and familiar with conditions in Arizona and New Mexico, The Land of Sunshine and Opportunity, where 
COMPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED and PAID. 


Write: Anna Banks Woods, Secretary or J. R. McCollum, Manager, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Clark Teachers’ Agency 























PLACES TEACHERS IN POSI- 
TIONS with the Highest Salaries 
and Best ms im wee East. 








We get you a higher salary and a better po- 
sition than you can secure without our aid. 


PAUL S. FILER, Manager If ig ter: ee mere of sone sce write 
us. Weare theonly nationalagency offering Free Registra- 

412 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Spokane tion including membership inevery oftice—5% : 
Calls come to us from every. section 


TEACHERS WANT ED of the country. Send for blank today. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, - - W.J. Hawkins, Manager 
824 Metropolitan Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





Enroll now for a good 1920 position. 





Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 6. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


which conforms to the underlying prin- 


ciples. These principles inhere in the 
very nature of things as do the tenfold 
ratio of numbers and _ the principles of 
Euclid. ’’ The system consists of 
twelve. movement cards, ten copy books, 
and a manual. The movement cards 
explain the various steps in position 
and holding the pen, so as to give the 
child practice in tracing forms that cor- 
respond with the basic parts of letters. 
The copy books establish uniform let- 
ters. These letters, the author claims, 
are geometrically correct, every curve 
having been made with the ellipsograph. 
The manual treats both form and ex- 
ecution. 


‘Modern Junior Mathematics.’’ (Two 
volumes.) By Marie Gugle, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, 
Ohio. Book One—Cloth. 232pp. 80c. 
Book Two—Cloth. 244pp. 90c. The 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York. 

These books are the first two volumes 











of a three-book series planned to give | 
the pupil who does not go to high school | 
or college a working knowledge of math- | 
ematics, instead of a fragmentary and 
meaningless portion of the old traditional 
course. Book oneis planned for a year’s 
work in the seventh grade, or the first 
year of the junior high or intermediate 
school, and will follow in unbroken se- | 
quence the sixth grade work of any 
standard arithmetic series. Book Two 
is planned for a year’s work in the eighth 
grade, with the idea that the pupil should 
advance slowly by doing and thinking 
for himself. The work in this book | 
should precede and form an introduction | 
to the more formal algebra and geom- | 
etry. The series is adapted for use in 
either the 8-4 or the 6-3-3 plan of organ- 
ization, and meets all the recommenda- 
tions in the preliminary report of the 
National Committee on Mathematical 
Requirements on the Reorganization of 
the First Course in Secondary School 
Mathematics. 


**The Worker and His Work.’’ Com- 
piled by Stella S. Center, A.M., Instruc- 
tor in English, Julia Richman High 
School, New York, also Instructor in Sec- 
retarial Correspondence, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Illustrated. Cloth. 350pp. $2.00 
net. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

This 





is one of Lippincott’s ‘*School 
Text Series,’’ edited by William F. 
Russell, Ph.D. It is a carefully com- 
piled collection of chapters from novels, 
short stories, essays, poems, drawings, 
and reproductions of sculpture—all of 
which vividly show the worker at his 
work. The aim of the book is, pri- 
marily, to aid boys and girls in selecting 
the right vocation. To this end the edi- 
tor purposely excluded the great mass of 
unimaginative expository material, re- 
taining only those selections of real liter- 
ature which appeal to the imagination 
and arouse interest in the various occu- 
pations. The selections are representa- 
tive of leading contemporary writers. 
The editor has included, besides her fore- 
word to the teacher, a letter to the stu- 
dent, a general introduction to the book, 
a chapter of suggestions for study, a bib- 
liography, and a short ‘‘Who’s Who’’ of 
the men and women whose work appears 
in the book. 


**Hygiene and Health (Book I) and 
Physiology and Hygiene (Book II),’’ in 
the ‘‘Hygiene and Health Series.’’ By 
Charles P. Emerson, Dean and Professor 
of Medicine, Indiana University School 
of Medicine; and George Herbert Betts, 





Northwestern University. Illustrated. 
Cloth. Book’I, 188pp; Book II, 323pp. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 
These two books aim to give an elemen- 
tary knowledge of modern physiology 
and hygiene. In general, the first volume 











Government Teachers Wanted 
Indian Service. Permanent. Good Pay. 
Furnished living quarters. Low cost 
of living. Home preparation, Write | 
Central Institute, 27T, St. Louis, Mo. 
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WRITE RIGHT BY USING 
THE MUSCOGRAPH. Fits any 
right hand. Prevents wriggling 
finger motion. Muscular move- 
ment madeeasy. Price25c. MUS- 





TEACHERS! 


Send Your Name Quick For 


VACATION OFFER 


On a Sweet -Toned 


WILLIAMS PIANO 
Phonograph or Organ 


I want to place a Sweet-Toned Williams 
Piano, Phonograph or Organ in the homes of 
teachers as samples of our finest work to help 
make other sales. Send coupon and I will mail 
my beautiful catalog and my Special Teachers’ 
Offer of reduced price and let you select your 
own terms of payment without interest. You 
need not make any payments during vacation. 


Direct From Factory Saves You $100 


When I receive your name I! will send my 
attractive piano book with pictures and factory 
prices,Special Vacation Offer and my Teachers’ 
Co-operative Plan. Dealing direct with our 
factory saves you $100. 
no dealers or agents to pester you. 
iness is transacted by mail. 


Freight Paid—Free Trial—Easy Terms 


If after receiving my beautiful catalog you 
wish to accept my Teachers’ Vacation Offer,! 
will upon request send you acarefully selected 
piano in the kind of finish you like, and witha 
strong, brilliant tone or a soft, sweet singing 
tone, whichever you prefer, and will send with 


Remember we have 
All bus- 


it a nice stool and good instruction book. 
Freight to be paid by us. If you find it one of 
the finest finished, sweetest toned pianos you 
ever heard, you may keep it at our special 
price on your own terms and wi‘ hout interest. 


The Williams Phonograph 


Send your name on the 
coupon and see how easily 
you can get one of these ar- 
tistic, sweet-toned Williams 
phonographs. The Williams 
plays all makes of disk rec- 


ords. Sent on the same 
Freight -Paid, Free Trial, 
Easy payment plan as 


Williams pianos and guar- 
anteed for 25 years. 


Liberty Bonds Accepted 


We will take Liberty Bonds 
as part or whole payment on 
apiano,phonograph or organ 


WILLIAMS PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
Dept. 971, 14 W. Washington St., Chicago 


Mail Coupon or Postal Now 


If youmark Xinthe WILLIAMS PIANO & ORGAN CO, 
may pasa he bap Dept. 971. 14 W. Washington St., Chicago 
**Patriotic Songs Without obligating me, 
and Hymns ® send free catalog, and your Special 
coed ~Yeachers’ Vacation Offer, also 
Teachers’ Co-operative Plan. 





please 


I would like the Catalog about .........+seeeees 
say * iano, Player-liano, Pb 


—Pias Becraph or Organ) 


My Name....... 


REGIGER 4 cbcccdccaceccctcdtccccscccecccscecestoee-scee 
Please send catalogs to the following persons, who, 

I believe, are likely to buy instruments wiiiin ayes 

or so, 

Names for Piano Catalocs 


AGETEBE occccccccccccccccescccccccccccccescsce 














COGRAPH CO., Greenfield, Ohio. 
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Headquarters for Grade Teachers l 


Excellent Salaries. 


a a 


Thousands Wanted for Septemoer ! 


No Advance Fee Required. 


‘NATIONAL TEACHER AGENCY 


General Offices, Evanston, Ill. Affiliated Agencies 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. or Be resentatives in 
101 West 41st St., New York City cipal Cities 


H. H. Kingsley, Ex-Supt. Schools, Evanston, Ill., widely fai in public school work, 
Manager Grade Dept. 


If you are available for a position of any kind anywhere in the United States, now or 
later, do not fail to write us at once, filling out the grade application blank below, 
and a it to the General vena iy meet Ill. 


APPLICATION BLANK, GRADE DEPARTMENT 


Portnnnent AMGrene ..55icss 5. <cetisicce ese oo00ags TOR POTATT AGALOOB 550.555 od senckspaceesenssecodens 
Education—Give particulars concerning your education, schools attended, etc. 


Experience—State positions you have held, grades taught, when, where, how long 
in each place. 


ere e ETT eee ee reer err rere rere rarer eee ee eres eee eeercereer rr Se eeerereree rere ere rerrrr rrr mer eerr rr rrr erry eT eer ee ee 
ETI T IL Ce eee eee Peer ee ee ee ere reer errr reer eee reece rer erreeerererrrer errr rerererrr ere errrr errr errr rr rere errr eee ey 


How long have you taught ?............... What grade now teaching ?............... Where 
our manewed Pi. ..5.5.:.5..2ssa0e00 Age ?...... Weight ?...... Height ?......... Church ?......0.20906 
What grade or grades do you prefer ?.................0.seseeeee What teachers’ certificates 
URW PONG cicccessscvnsenbasepscrss? Salary received ? .............. Salary expected ?............... 


Give names, addresses and official positions of a few persons acquainted with your 
scholarship and teaching ability. 


In case I accept a position through the National Teachers Agency, I agree to pay the usual com- 
mission of 5%¢ of the salary for the first calendar year, together with the deferred membership fee 
of $2.00, it being understood that I shall be under no obligation unless I accept a position through 


the Agency. 


DatOcccccccccces sccccccceccccscccsccs 1920 Sigmed ...cccccsccccccccccccsscccccsvcgcscccesesvecegccoes 














Teachers, Principals, Superintendents 


WE CAN PLACE YOU IN BETTER POSITIONS 


Write us today for free booklet, ‘‘The Road to Good Positions’’ 


Enrollment Fee Not Necessary 
BRANCH OFFICES 











I a ag RO 
ROCKY MNT TEACHERS 
AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENvER.COLO 
Wm. RUFFER, A. M., Manager 
OUR SERVICE iS UNEXCELLED 
See page 73 in May issue for Enrollment Blank 


Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Chicago, Ill.: Lytton Bid., 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 827 14th Avenue, S. B., F. B. Reed, Mgr. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 





Portland, Ore.: 1312 Northwestern Bank Bid., Frank K.Welles,Mgr. 
636 Chamber of Com., John C.Epperson, Mgr. 
14 E. Jackson Bivd., H. 8. Stice, Mgr. 


OUR SUCCESS PHENOMENAL 











THREE CLASSES OF TEACHERS 
WHO SHOULD ENROLL IN OUR AGENCY 
1—Those who desire a better locality. 
2—Those who want a better salary. 
38—Those who possess average or more than average ability. 

Write Manager C. E. White for Booklet, 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU, Handicraft Building, 
89 South Tenth St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 





























Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


Has been placing teachers in every section of the country for the 
past 28 years. 
Cc. M. McDANIEL, Mer. 324 Sour Michica™ 2 


Write for our free booklet—‘*'HOW TO APPLY” 
’ CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ave ww 
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TO ASPIRING TEACHERS 


The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections. Teachers 
from all states receive a cordial welcome in this field, and those who work are promoted 
rapidly. THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field 

It works earnestly, persistently and successfully for its 


during the past seventeen years. 
members. For full information and a sample copy of the Progressive Teacher, address 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Manager, NASHVILLE, TENN, 
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L 
ci 1, New system re; 


Southern Teachers’ ers’ Agency x Novia in aavance;sontioeoe eraineat 


COLUMBIA, <% — “RICHMOND, VA. re Enrollment 8 offices intensively covering sont 3 South. 
Looking 


nominating, doubling efficiency. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


deals with simple hygiene facts, together 
with advice and other helpful informa- 
tion to aid the child to proper living; the 
second volume gives the main facts and 
principles of physiology, with parallel 
comments on sanitation and personal! hy- 
giene. The first book contains twenty- 
nine chapters and an index; the second, 
fifty-one chapters, a glossary, and an in- 
dex. At the end of each chapter are two 
or three useful topics, such as ‘‘ Facts 
worth remembering,” “Interesting things 
to do,’’ ‘‘Habits worth forming,’’ or 
‘Questions to answer.’’ The subject 
matter is clearly and interestingly set 
forth; it is thoroughly up-to-date and in 
accord with the latest health principles 
and facts. The books are _ illustrated 
with many photographs, drawings and 
diagrams. 


‘‘Happy Hour Readers—Books I and 
II.’’ By Lillian E. Johnson, Primary 
Supervisor Slippery Rock (Pa.) State 
Normal School, and J. Linwood Eisen- 
berg, A. M., Ph. D., Principal Slippery 
Rock State Normal School. Illustrated 
by Florence E. Nosworthy and Bess Bruce 
Cleaveland. Paper. 64pp. 12c. each. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, 
New York. 

These attractive little readers are the 
initial volumes of a new series, intro- 
ducing an entirely new plan as to size 
and price. They are prepared by experts 
in the teaching of reading, and are 
based upon sound principles. Pedagogi- 
cally, the series is designed primarily to 
develop in the child the consciousness of 
power. Hisinterests are appealed to by 
first having lessons directly related to 
his everyday life, his companions, his 
play, his pets. From these he is led to 
familiar Mother Goose rhymes, and 
thence on to repetition stories of well- 
known value. In the sentence work the 
child is first given the opportunity to see 
the whole, then to analyze into words 
and phrases. This is then supplemented 
and complemented by phonic work. The 
child is thus led to mastery over words 
and thought by gaining power to analyze 
words into their parts and use these parts 
in finding out new words. Each volume 
is intended to cover a half year of school 
work. The books are exceptionally at- 
tractive in appearance. The text is print- 
ed in large, clear type, with ample white 
space. Of the distinctly “happy’’ draw- 
ings used as illustrations (one on almost 
every page), many are printed in color. 
For its convenient size, attractiveness, 
economy, and for the merit of its sub- 
ject matter, the series should commend 
itself to both teachers and parents. The 
size and the price make it possible for 
the pupils to have a change of books dur- 
ing the year; and the putting of a clean, 
fresh book into their hands will of itself 
be the means of freshening interest. 
This point of newness, freshness and 
cleanliness will be appreciated in all 
schools, and by parents as well as pupils. 
This will be especially true in those 
schools where the free textbook system 
is in vogue, where their use will do away 
with the undesirable method of passing 
from pupil to pupil worn, unclean and 
unsanitary books. 


**Patrons of Democracy.’’ By Dallas 
Lore Sharp, Professor of English, Bos- 
ton University; author of ‘‘The Lay of 
the Land,”’ ‘‘The Hills of Hingham,’’ 
etc. Cloth. 65pp. 80c. The Atlantic 
Monthly Press, Boston. 

This little book has had an interesting 
history. The substance of the text orig- 
inally appeared as an article in the ‘‘At- 
lantic Monthly.’’ It aroused great inter- 
est throughout the country, and resulted 
in the selling out of the entire edition of 
the magazine within a short time. The 
publishers. subsequently arranged with 


The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 











+ FISHER COMPANY, 118 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Teachers Wanted 


Perkins County wants fifty normal 
graduates for rural school work next 
year. Experience desirable. First 
grade certificates or better necessary. 





Recommendations required, We of- 
. fer best wages, best schools and best 
living conditions in South Dakota. 
We want only the best teachers. 


A. A. HALE, County Sup’t 
Bison, South Dakota. 





A SUPBRIOR 


EASTERN AGENCY 
GIVING PERSONAL SERVICE 
| No Registration Fee, 
TEACHERS First Trust & Deposit Bldg. 
AGENCY Syracuse, N. Y. 








Unprecedented demand for 
Grade and Rural School Teachers 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


Steger Building Chicago 








Southwestern Teachers’ Exchange 


OF ARCADIA, LOUISIANA 
BR. H. Fisher, Pres. J. P. Wagner, Mgr. 


Our field; La., Ark,, Miss., Tex., Okla., Ariz. 
New Mex. Salaries $1 00 to $300 per month. 
Will go higher. Come to the land of opportun- 
ity. SEND FOR APPLICATION BLAN 
| AND ENROLL FOR FALL VACANCIES. 














Texas Teachers’ Bureau *P ysis borcs 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP $1.00 
C. G. TRUITT, Manager, Marshall, Texas 


New Jersey Teachers’Agency 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY. 
TEACHERS FOR NEW JERSEY SCHOOLS. 


100 BEAUTIFUL POETICAL MOTTOES 


qriistiont} printed on cards. fivery teacher aboal have them. 
ty child should know them. nt postesia for a? 
MAINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, > ANGOR, MAINE 


BRAYTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 44 Franklin 
Street, Providence, R. I. Registration FREE. No 
charge toemployers. Prompt Service. 


bye pes PRE-WAR SALARIES DOUBLED. 
ice positions for qualified teachers. Address 
cobeetiive Instructors’ Ass’n, Marion, Ind. 


DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED—$1.00 each 
subject. Other help for Teachers on special terms. 
P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. [12th year.] Pt 
pe mtg extension workers, institution managers, 
ete, by gt Bere 100-page booklet, “THE 
PROFESSION OF H -MAKING,” FREE. 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ‘ECONOMICS, 501 W.69th St., Chicago 


A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM is most desirable, Life posi- 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotions on merit. Both sexes. 
No political pull. Thousands of appointments 
iret, Most thorough apes $5. Returned 
.B not appointed. Full information and questions 

by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Debates and Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- 
bates on either side of any subject, about’ 1,500 
words: one dollar each, Addresses for all occasions 
prepared to order. All work done by college 
graduates. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 4 Let us know your wants. Subjects 
for debates, orations, and essays free. 
COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are ins = parts of the country. 

steady work, itions, congenial surro’ = 

pepeestions 7 a ni, anort ours, a annual vace varation and 

sick ot with sands big yore. 
r 


pata pull. am 
cation sufficient. 
Fall eit od ad G guemions . by the Civil 
ce n 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. “COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 
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EN ROLL NOW =gerte cies 


MIDLAND EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, HARDIN, MONTANA 
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CAPITOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Boulder, Colorado. 


SUPERINTENDENTS, DIRECTORS. 


Geo. W, Hampton, Mgr. 
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Grining for Authorship | 


Mt Howtowrite; whatto write, 
\ and where to sell. 
\ Cultivate your mind. Develop 
Nacyhwenad gifts. Master the 
fart of self-expression. Make 
j] your spare time profitable. 


‘Turn your ideas into dollars. ¥ 


‘Courses in Short-Story Wni- 
‘ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play -Writing, Photoplay 
‘Writing, etc.," taught “person- 
Dr. Esenwein, fally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
im) for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
} a staff of literary} experts.’ {Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest,” “helpful adviee! Real teaching. 
One pupal has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly ii in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. « Another, Pupil, received over $1,000 before 
completing her’ first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is* averaging, over. $75 a week from 
iphotoplay writting alone, 
rT There is no other institution or agency doing’so much 
J for writers, young or old.’ The universities recognize 
1 this, for over. one hundred members of the English 
j faculties of higher institutions are studying in our J} 
| Literary Department. . The editors recognize it, for , } 
| they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer's Library.” ‘We “also publish The? 
Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of) 


the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a, 
Manuscript criticism service./ _ * 


150-page illustrated catalogue free, 
_ i Please address! : 
| Che Home Cort ence School 4 
Dept.48, Springfield, Mass., 


5 ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED "1954, Q 
| ero ae et el | eT) 














LEARN GREGQ@ 


AT HOME 


MPLETE tere DOME ProDy COURSE OF 21 LESSONS 
{ae BEST Po ote ---taught » Be Ree cont of American 
Schoel Type" ions ma. eve’ in 

jainandeasy. TUITION NOW H HALE PRICE 10 TEACHERS 
Btenograi phers in demand, Rare wor! pa 


SHORTHAND 





Fargo School of ‘Business, | inc., Fargo, N.Dak. 
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TEACHERS 


Wanted : sroztnrs 


to prepare for good office positions 
We train and place you before you pay 
us. Study at home or at our college. 
Address: ‘Greenfield Business College, 





Department F, Greenfield, Ohio. 











- Learn At Home 







ing, Salesmanshi orthand, 
Civil Service — Earn $78 3 to $150. a month, 
Write for FREE BOOK of testimonials and par- 
ticulars of all Courses, Mention Course preferred 


BROWN’S HOME-STUDY SCHOOL, ; 
00 Grown Bidg., Peoria, tl. - 











Which Government 
Position Do You Want? 


. CHECK YOUR 
“SERVICE ST 


After-war ‘“‘reconstruction’® means 
years of Governmentactivity. Thou- 
sands of men and women, 16 to 60, 

needed in all Government Depart- 

ments. More and surer pay than 
with business concerns; shorter 
hours; promotions; vacations and 

sick leave with pay. Civil Service 

makes your position permanent— 
no **pull,’” no politics, 
A] Think of your future—if hard 
4 times should come! They do 
‘ mot affect Government Civil 
\ Service employment. We'll 
‘ Prepare you quickly for 
t by individual 






> Custom House * 

















4 ‘ il instruction, and 

x City Letter Carrier ‘ aan Sncues se a pom 
° + \ tion or money back, 

pM Rural Mail Cartier “nich wit be your ater. 


“service star’’? Puta 

pencil mark in star oppo- 

site the a you'd 

prefer, an mail the Cou- 

4 ron TODAY. Y. Or simply 
8 — name and ad 

card, asking 

‘ ee Book “‘HJ"” 

ma which fully describes 

~ ¥ and lists the different 

\ Civil Service positions 
4 — examinations. 





B@ Stenographer-Typist ae 
Si Positions for Women 
Sam Railway Mail Service 





























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


the author to expand the article and 
bring it out in book form. Briefly, it is 
a plea for the common public school as 
an instrument for making true American 
citizens. The author believes that it is 
the duty of every American to send his 
children to the public school only, and 
that until the undemocratic class school 
is abolished, we cannot hope.to call our- 
selves a truly democratic nation. His 
delightful style, together with his vig- 
orous treatment of the subject, gives the 
book literary value as well as timely 
interest. It should appeal to all who are 
interested in the problem of American- 
ization. 


**The Nursery School.’’ By Margaret 
MeMillan. Illustrated. Cloth. 356pp. 
$4.00 net. E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York. 

This is mainly the story of the work 
and achievement of Miss McMillan and 
her sister, in their ‘‘nursery school,’ 
which they established and fostered in 
the Deptford district, London. The chil- 
dren in this school are given, besides 
kindergarten instruction, the mother 
care, the wholesome living, and the out- 
door life which they need to give them a 
proper start in life, and which they can- 
not get in their homes. The work so far 
has been remarkably successful and 
gratifying to the leaders of the project. 
Miss McMillan has devoted all of her 
energies and efforts to this cause for the 
past seven years, and she has not only 
permanently benefited hundreds of chil- 
dren, but has secured the establish- 
ment of the nursery school as part of 
England’s educational system, and has 
trained a great many teachers for the 
work. The book completely describes 
the theory and practice of every stage 
of the nursery school idea. It is very en- 
tertainingly written and makes fascina- 
ting reading for anyone who has an in- 
terest in social betterment and child 
welfare. 


**Mother Goose Songs My Children 
Love.’’ Compiled by Elizabeth Adams. 
Paper. 32pp. 35c. Lloyd Adams Noble, 
New York. 

Fifty-one mother goose rhymes set to 
music make up this collection of songs. 
The pages are of large size, and at the 
head of each is a silhouette illustrating 
the song below it. Several of the songs 
have directions for playing the games 
connected with the song. 





That the installation of a certain kind 
of ‘‘machine’’ in a school should be the 
means of encouraging thrift and increas- 
ing school savings seems rather strange, 
but that this is the case is the testimony 
from various sources which we have been 
privileged to see. We cannot particu- 
larize these, but must mention the claim 
from New Orleans that the children of 
that city, as measured by their school 
savings, are the most thrifty in the 
United States, it being the only city with 
three 100 per cent schools, that, is three 
schools in which every pupil is the proud 
possessor of a bank account. These 
**banks’’ have been established in forty 
of the eighty-seven schools, and it is es- 
timated that over 70 per cent of the chil- 
dren are using them. Superintendent 
W. H. Layton, of Portsmouth, N. H., 
writes concerning the Automatic Receiv- 
ing Teller System, to which we are re- 
ferring, that ‘‘itis the best way of stim- 
ulating and sustaining thrift among 
school children that I have ever seen, with 
a maximum of interest and result for the 
children and a minimum of time, effort 
and oversight on the part of the teach- 
er.’’ The Teller is described on page 69 
of this issue. 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL. 


law Real Estate, Salesmanship, Auto, Engineering, Drawing, Civil 

rvice, Business, High School, and’Normal Courses thoroughly 
For ‘Free Tuition Plan,’’ Apply 

CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio 








High School, Normal, Commercial, Col- 
Home Study lege and. Professional Courses. Cata- 
log Free, Teachers’ Frofessional College, Washington, D. (- 


LINGOLN=JEFFERSON, UNIVERSITY se 





aOR. mOHICAGO. 





Pass Eighth Grade Examinations 
SAVE TIME reviewing for 8th grade 

examinations. The 48 page book of 
, Nebraska 8th grade questions given 
‘in the past, should be in the hands 
of each 8th grader. Over 1800 live 
questions on all 8th grade subjects, 
40c., 2 for 75c., 3 for $1.00, 4 or 
more 
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The Dobson-Evans Company 


The school year closing has brought to us a full measure of appreciation 


from the teachers of the country. 


Growth of our business has been remarkable. 


This appreciation has stimulated the determination on our part to make our 
service of the greatest possible value. The many new and expensive features 


. we have added to our line have met with such a cordial reception that we 
know they are meeting the approval of the vast body of earnest minded teach- | 


ers, and we are making every possible effort to improve our goods and perfect 


our service. 


Meantime you who are not well acquainted with the Dobson-Evans line 
will profit by studying our catalog and laying out in your minds the helps you 
will want to use next year. 

Our facilities have been greatly increased by the opening of our office at 
130 So. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis, where we have on hand complete stocks, 
and by the enlargement of our plant in Columbus, 
building of five floors. 

These increased facilities mean better and prompter service to you, and 
as we express our gratitude for your patronage we also remind you that the 
business exists only to serve you. 

Write for our catalog and take up with us during the summer vacation 
your plans for the year to come. 


Natural History Language 
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Cards 


Have simplified teach- 
ing wonderfully. They 
are made up in sets of 
animals and birds—24 
animals or 20 bird 
cards, The reverse is a 
little description of the 
animals that uses the 
words on the front, im- 
parting information 
and assisting in spell- 
ing and natural history. 
These cards weigh 10 
ounces, and are priced 
at 40c a set. 


Dobson-Evans Fit-Ins 


are of incalculable assistance too. They con- 
sist of 24 pictures in simple objects or 24 pic- 


tures of common forms. 
selves are die cut 
' and are taken 
from the cards, 
| which contain 
the names writ- 
ten and printed. 
| The child rein- 
states the pic-& 
ture in its proper 
and 
many interesting 
and valuable 
phases of sense 
training are de- 
veloped. Weight 
price 


outline, 


9 ounces, 
per set, 40c. 





The pictures them- 














Fit-Ins in Fractional Circles 


Eight cards on which the circle is divided 
into fractions, and the fractional part cut 


out. 


foundation for fraction work. 
ounces, price 25c. 


Invaluable in laying an accurate sense 


Weight 6 


Drawings to Color 














per set, 20c; 


are made up in 6series 
—Animals, Birds, 
Funnyland Frolics, 
Simple Objects, Land- 
scapes and Calendars, 
They are pen and ink 
drawings and may be 
used for crayon or 
water color. They 
correlate well with 
nature study, lan- 
guage and story work. 
Prices are as follows: 
Animals per set, 20c; 
Birds, per set, 20c; 


. Funnyland Frolics, 
Simple Objects per set, 


15c; 


Landscapes, per set, 10c; Calendars, per set, 
12c, The weight is 7 ounces, 


Sentence Builders 


Our Beginners’ Sentence Builder, contain- 
ing 28 cards with pictures and small cards 
bearing the names of the pictured objects 
and subordinate words, weighing 9 ounces, 


are furnished at 25c a box. 


Carefully select- 


ed sentence builders, weighing 5 ounces, 15c. 


Contains 64 pages crowded with illustrated descriptions of articles you need every day. It 
represents one of the largest and most complete stocks in America, and the prices are always 
right. SEND FOR THIS CATALOG TODAY. 


NOTE: Low prices quoted above do not include carriage charges. 
bade ow of each article are given so that you can easily ascertain 


postage when ordering. 
red to your zone. 


exact amount of postage requ 


which now occupies a big 


Key Words and Phonetic 
Drill Cards 


6 cards designed to teach 


at the same ti 
fore the child. 
handled, and, 


readily seen from all parts of the room. 


me placing a comp 


word families, 
lete word be- 


The cards are of a size easily 


used as flash cards, 


may be | 


Sev- 


eral phonetic games are suggested with each 


box. Weight 


10 ounces, price 35c, 


Dobson-Evans Educational 


Toy 


Money © ) 0 — ° 


Ag 
| “ai FIVE DOLLARS 


YUL 


c 





© @@od 


is valuable 
forteaching { 
numbers i 
and prac- ‘bir 
tice in mak- 

ing change. / 
Both coins * 
and bills. 

The coins 
represent 
about $350 
and the bills 
about $600, 


Weight 9 ounces, per box, 40c, 


Deco Word Making Tablets 


Assorted as in fonts of type, with capitals 
and numerals. Weight 4 ounces, 15c. 

Also letters in strips. Contain capitals, 
smail letters and punctuation marks. Strips 
are printed on both sides. 18 strips in the 
set. Weight1 ounce, price 6c; dozen 58c. 
Numbers in strips are furnished the same 
way at the same price, 

Our New Word Bullder contains more than 
200 pieces in capitals, small letters, numerals 
and punctuation marks, weighing 3 ounces, 
per box, 12c. 


The Number Builder is similar in principle. 


Weight 3 ounc 
Number and Drill Cards train- 
stions at sight 
Weight 5 ounces, 25¢, 


Our Sight, 


ing for reading 
B set. 


30 cards to the 


es, per box, 12c. 


rnumber combin: 


Initial Phonogram Cards 


Newand att 
common to al 
describing the 
set, 30c. 


ractive. 
l method readers, 
‘ir use. 


16 initial phonograms, 
with leaflet 
Weight 7 ounces, 


Addition - Multiplication 


fp——~, Cards 


“a 


4 
r 
4 
rs 
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tion 





tion 


able 


understanding of young children. 
shows a number repeated a certain number 


of times, as i 


n addition, 


fives, 


Multiplica- | 


taught 


through the 
medium of 
addition, 
These 
teach the 
multiplica- 


cards 


table 


through the 
adapt- | 


to 


One sice 


while the reverse 


stows the same number with the multiplier 


and the mul 
ounces, price 


All goods ¢ 


tiplication sign 
30c, 


uaranteed, 


Weight 10 


Be sure to enclose 


THE DOBSON-EVANS COMPANY 


314 N. Front Street, 
| COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


WHOLESALE 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


130B. So. Pennsylvania St. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


IND. 


per | 
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MODERN JUNIOR 
- MATHEMATICS 


BOOK THREE 





By Marie Gugle, 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, Ohio 


ODERN Junior Mathematics is a three-book series 
for seventh, eighth, and ninth grades or for junior 
high schools. In these books you will find a practicable 
and workable plan for teaching correlated mathematics. 


The pupil who has completed the three books of this 
series, will have acquired a definite idea of the part 
mathematics plays in the affairs of men in the worka- 
day world. He will have made a limited survey of the 
complete elementary field. He will have acquired an 
understanding of many mathematical tools, and mas- | 
terly skill in the use of afew of them. His knowledge | 
of all of them and their uses will be so broad that | 
whenever later need arises, whether in the drafting | 
room, the shop, the factory, or senior high school, he | 
will know what he needs or how to find it. 


Authoritative Opinions 


Miss Gugle’s mathematical textbooks are of such great | 
value and of so unique a character that they deserve all 
the publicity possible. 
Charles M. Turton, Business Manager, 
**School Science and Mathematics’’ 


The books are excellent. 
study mathematics with their aid. 
A District Superintendent of Schools, 


The texts appeal to me as a distinct contribution of 
value to this field. The material is live and interest- 
ing and valuable. 
Louis C. Karpinski, 
Associate Professor of Mathematics, 


The books have many new elements which will appear 
startling to the conservative teacher, but should be ac- 
cepted by the progressive at once. 


I want to pronounce the verdict of ‘‘well done’’ upon 
Modern Junior Mathematics. The series is very much 
to my liking. Your correlation of number and space 
in the second book is unique. 
Professor of Mathematics, 
A well-known Normal School. 


| Before adopting a general mathematics text exam- 
ine Modern Junior Mathematics. Send to our nearest 
office for sample copies. 

Book Three, ready May 15. 





I wish I were a boy again to 


New York City. 


University of Michigan. 


“‘School,’’ New York City. 





The Gregg Publishing Company 
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Rejuvenating Rural Schools 
By Mary Eleanor Mustain 


Extension Department, International Harvester 
Company 


One of the biggest questions of the 
day is that of an increased wage for 
teachers. Many hundreds of rural schools 
in the United States never opened their 
doors the past year because of a shortage 
of teachers and the coming school year 
this shortage will be greater,—all be- 
cause of inadequate salaries. 

A recent educational editor in com- 
menting on this subject says: ‘‘When 
more states adopt Professor P. G. Hol- 
den’s Rotation Plan for vitalizing schools, 
and through schools entire communities, 
we shall as teachers be better able to 
give a convincing argument and a prac- 
tical demonstration of the reason we 
should demand at the hands of the public 
an increase in salary. ’’ 

These are strong words. Let us see if 
they are based on proven facts. 

Bert Cooper, recognized educational 
leader of Missouri, says: ‘‘ Vitalized 
Agriculture has made Nodaway County, 
Missouri, famous all over the United 
States. Even South America and Russia 
have had representatives here to study 
the plan, and to carry it back to these 
distant lands. Nodaway County has had 
calls from Alaska and nearly every state 
in the Union for detailed information, 
and the leading educators from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific coast have come to 
see the plan work because it does some- 
thing for the country boy and girl that 
no scheme of education has ever done 
before. It makes farm boys and girls 
love the farm; it eliminates the drudgery 
of school work by teaching real things. 
It teaches them the things they will use 
in life, and that farming is a really noble 
calling. Rotation of subjects means that 
the pupils will not study over again the 
next year what they have studied this 
year. The things they are studying this 
year will not be taken again for four 
years, but the children will continue to 
live and use the things they have studied 
this year. ’’ 

That no one can conceive of the con- 
trast between the vitalized school and 
the old-time type of rural school is the 
opinion expressed by President Ira Rich- 
ardson, of North West Teachers’ College 
of Missouri; State Superintendent of 
Schools Robert H. Wilson, of Oklahoma; 
State Superintendent of Schools Fred L. 
Shaw, of South Dakota; Dr. A. E. Win- 
ship of Boston, Mass. ; and County Su- 
perintendent of Schools E. J. Tobin, of 
Illinois. There is but one way of reali- 
zation, that is the visitation of schools of 
Cook County, Illinois, or the vitalized 
schools of Oklahoma, Missouri or South 
Dakota. 

The Rotation plan does increase sal- 
aries of teachers, as is proved by the 
following incident told by State Superin- 
tendent of Schools R. H. Wilson of Okla- 
homa: ‘‘It would have done you good to 
have seen the interest that this confer- 
ence (federal rural school) took in the 
exhibit of the schools doing work in 
Vitalized Agriculture. Mr. Bass (County 
Superintendent of Lincoln County, Okla- 
homa) had several teachers doing this 
work, and I inquired of them whether 
or not it was easier to conduct a school 
in this way. They replied that it was 
not only easier but that they had been 
able to hold children in school better. 
I asked one of the teachers what salary 
she was receiving and she replied $100 
per month. I then asked her if she re- 
membered the promise I had made of an 
increase in salary of five dollars per 
month for the teachers doing this work. 
She said that she did, and about that 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, A d to o} 
any subject, $3.00 per seemae! a ~ Outlines ao 06 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or z pagetive $1. 
—_ Beg complete Seerenene $38.00 sag diiren 


Debaters Guide 25 cen 
JOHN H, ARNOLD. ""Codar Falis, lowa 














Managers and Solicitors for 


BUFTON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPAEDIA 
Give age, experience, qualifications. Big op- 
portunity to right party. Teachers preferred. 
BUFTON BOOK CO,, Kansas City, Mo. 
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You too can learn to play 
your favorite instrument 


Wonderful home study music lessons under great 
American and European teachers. Endorsed by 
Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach you. 
Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 

The only Conservatory of Music giv- 
ing lessons by UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
METHOD. 

The ideal of a genuine Conservatory of Music for 
home study based upon lessons containing the cream 
of the life’s teaching experience of Master Musicians, 
reinforced by the individual instruction of spe- 
cialists, is now attained. 

The instruction of a master—the individual 
touchof an accomplished teacher—tsyoursto 
command from the very moment you enroll, 

The University Extension Ponecevetews, by adopting the 

al Instruction Method, has placed home music study 
beyond question as toresults. Anyone can learn at home. 


Any trum Write, colt us course you are 
yt ope ment interes Co tedin- Fi dolin r itar, 
" rne ni ui 
peice: mel sed Organ—and we will send ad our Free Catalog 
,with 1 details of course you want. 


‘UNIVERSITY EXTENSION "CONSERVATORY 
6309 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Illinois 


FREE BOOK LEARN PIANO! 


This fotercoting Pre 

shows how you can oe a Book 
player of piano or organ at quarter us- 

ual cost. It shows why one lesson with 
7 expert is is wortha dozen other les- 

: Quinn’s famous Written 
Me oth sodincludes all of she many import- 

oa mi improvements in teaching music. Aer a Hight to your 
h the great advantages of conservatory stu: ‘or 








jome 
or experienced players. Endorse y great iti me Successful 
graduates aeerpaanere Scientific yet easy to understand. Fully illus- 
QUINN All music free. Diploma granted. Wri Road. Boston 25, Mon 


QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio N-6, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 


A Magnetic Voice 


f Y Enjoy the power « of a strong, clear, 
or oul renner voice, richer in tone, more 
in quality. You can easily 
have a perfect voice thete rom will admire. The famous 
Feuchtinger method of silent vocal exercises at home brings 
quick results. Stuttering, stammering, lisping banished. 
FREE Be for s isthe, gecre singing. sicae Write 
REE BOOK ji teatcsie wtatid eet alist 
is and what it for 4 ao cost a 


obliga 
Perfect Voice Institute, Studio 3236, 1922 Suamyside Ave., Chicago 


TEACHERS AND PUPILS IMPROVE 
YOUR VACATION BY STUDYING 


Scientific Side of Music 


for mastering Important Essentials not found in 
Text - books. Greater progress, clearer wunder- 
standing. Write to-day for full particulars. 


Teachers’ Service Dept. R. 
Vera Amica Johnson 222, 5/2222" Firect 


MUSIC. tor tone FREE 


Binh am te Men Oat Poi at 
cane Se ae Soren 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 27 bt moe me 


VIOLINS onc SNUCREDIT. Masy terme terms vier 


GUSTAV HENNING, 226 11TH Jia nea, sity 


Community Music Method; 


home study; degrees erated chain plan; co-operative ser- 
vice. Ask Mr. PERFIELD. 68 West 40th, New York, N. Y. 


Aiol o T.T- TERING st home. Tapiesotive 
alter M 722 Potomac 
cidiag, Wartiontee D. rom 


a and Stutterers 


We have the books that used by BES 
Teachers and Students. GyiiNastics. OF THE VOICE, 
$1. in Ean HESITA’ TON 

EDGAR S. WERNER & 060., 4 3 Bast ith St., New York City 












































You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMM 


Rend Ponts esta or siegans Set tae? book on Stam. 





mering and Stuttering. Ws Casecnl aed Ga" ittellstowt 
Benjamin WN. Bogue, 5908 Bogne Baidng bi Indiapapolig 





KILL THE FEAR OF 


STAMMERING 


Re-education oe eae 

fully outlined . mundi, orth-while fle book 
“HOW TO STOP STAI STAMMES NG. at vt has inspired 

thousands, Mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 

The Hattield Institute, 109 N. Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 
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first time. 


Cloth. 


BOOK II 


Stars 


of this book. 
Many old time stories 


and glowing deeds. 


story teller. 
Cloth. 





Price, 75c Illustrated. 


Bradley Books for Supplementary Reading 


For the Children’s Hour | 
BOOK I 
For First and Second Grades 
Stories that appeal to the child’s imagination ; 
the best of the folk and fairy tales, cumulative 
stories, and those of such simple vocabulary that 
they will form easy reading for the beginner. 
Price, 60 cents 


Once Upon a Time 
ANIMAL STORIES 
For Third and Fourth Grades 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
Ilastrated by Power O’ Malley 

Children never tire of hearing about animals to 
which human traits are attributed. The animals 
in these stories talk, work and play much like hu- 
man beings and the results of their activities con- 
vey valuable moral lessons. 
are embodied in new and carefully edited form, 
while many more of the tales are published for the 
The book is printed in large, easy-to- 
read type and illustrated with full page pictures. 
Illustrated. 


For the Children’s Hour 


For Secor. and Third Grades 
Informational stories of real life that satisfy 
the child’s first longing for knowledge of the 
common things of life about him. 
Price, 60 cents 


Broad Stripes and Bright 


For Sixth and Seventh Grades 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
Pictures by Power O’ Malley 

All the romance, the dreams and epic achieve- 
ments of history makers spread over the pages | 
It deals with the adventures of 
America and Americans from the day of the 
pioneer to the present—a record of glorious ideals 
The great social, ethical, 
scientific, industrial, and heroic events are por- | Spirit of peoples who struggled against oppres 
trayed with the magical interest of the expert sion, these great legends awaken the powers of 


Price, 75c | Cloth. 








For the Children’s Hour 
BOOK III 
For Third and Fourth Grades 
Stories of the great in history, especially 
adapted for the child’s reading during his age of 
hero worship. 


Price, 60 cents 


Stories of Great Adventures 
For Sixth and Seventh Grades 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
With colored frontispiece 6 

Clara M. Bard ; 
The best in classic legendary and ballad ma- / 
terial, collected and adapted for the child’s read- / 
ing at the time when he is eager for storics 
which present great adventure and inspirational 
romance. Simple, strong and full of the folk 















mora] reasoning in children. 


Illustrated. Price, 75¢ 












Readers are written to interest. 


INTEREST, i is the vital feature of a supplementary reader. Bradley Supplementary 
7 Whether for first, second or higher grade, the 
stories in these books hold the child’s attention, inducing concentration, and assuring 
a correct impression of the moral which the story conveys. 
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SAM’L TERENCH, 201 West 38thaN om York. 
PETZ CLASS PINS Discntrtion. two carsies 


FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 

ee tters,-numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
UNION Gold EMBLEM CO. ity each or $4.00 per doz. 

J 8 Greiner Bidg., Palmyra, Pa. 


ASS DINS-RINGS 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 
NEW CATALOG WITH 600 OF THE 
atest UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS FREE. 
K. GROUSE CO. 
“4 Sot Kees North Attleboro, Maygi 











ANUFACTU RER 
LITTLE ROCK,ARK. 


CHAS.S. SST F F 7 








Sterl. Silver 75c. 





Rolled Gold 90c, 
* Solid Gold $1.75 die es 
Bterl. Silver $1.50 S8ter! ver ic 
i Relled Gold | ,60c | 
Solid Gold $50 Solid Gold aia. | 
ormore colors of 
Silver Pike ts ae ~ 1.50 doz., Sterling aire, 
3c each, $3.00 per doz No. 2022 Hard Enamel 
Silver Plate 20 me oz. $2.00, Sterling Silver 


‘ ply per doe d for Catalogue, M'f'd by 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO., 
No. 1 Beekman St.. New York, N. Y, = 
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NEW YORK 


time a county superintendent who had 
not the work of Vitalized Agriculture 
and who had inspected the work very 
carefully, came up and stated that he 
would give each of the three teachers do- 
ing the work $125 per month, with a long- 
er term of school, if they would go to his 
county and teach.”’ 

Miss Nellie McMahon, a 
teacher of Cook County, Illinois, did the 
work so successfully that visitors flocked 
to her schoolroom. Among these were 
two leading educators from the state of 
Utah. They returned home and within 
afew days Miss McMahon received a 
very flattering offer to go to Utah asa 
vitalized teacher. County Superintend- 


ent Tobin, never lacking in appreciation | 


of the work of any of his teachers, ap- 
pointed Miss McMahon the sixth Country 
Life Director for Cook County schools, 
at an increase of salary of $1250. 

Does Vitalized Agriculture pay in dol- 
lars and cents? Draw your own conclu- 
sions, reader. 


A School Pageant 


Probably the largest pageant ever pre- 
sented by school children was success- 
fully held in New Orleans April 7th and 
8th, directed by Ben T. Hanley. Five 
thousand children of the public high and 
elementary schools with an added twelve 
hundred in the chorus portrayed the ro- 
mantic history of New Orleans from its 
beginning in 1718 to the present day. 
The chorus of twelve hundred elementary 
school children under the direction of 
Mary M. Conway, the Music Supervisor, 
was a special feature, and one receiving 
most favorable comment. The ‘‘New 
Orleans Song’’ was written especially 
for the pageant by Miss Eddie Bentley, 
Principal of the Walter C. Flower School, 
and set to music by Henry Wehrmann. 








New York City, it has been estimated, 
spends $250,000,000 this year on automo- 
biles and something over $36,000,000 on 


teachers. 
Speakers, 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free. 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 





Dialogues and LEntertain- 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


PHILADELPHIA 






ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
KANSAS CITY: Hoover Brothers, Agents 
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TEACHERS 








U.S. GOVERNMENT 


WANTS | 


HUNDREDS 





MEN—WOMEN 
$1300 TO $1800 YEAR 


Pleasant office positions; filing, writing, listing and similar work 

in the Department of Commerce; Census Department and other 
departments of the Government at Washington,D.C. Similar posi- | 
tions in Custom Houses; Postoffices; and Internal Revenue Offices 

in practically every city in the country, and in the Railway Mail 
Service. Short hours. Paid vacation. Life positions. 


Summer Examinations Everywhere 








‘GET READY DURING VACATION. 


_ coupon now. 


“FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE 


Fill out and mail the attached 
Act at once. ; 


_ 
° ° ° > 
We will immediately send you full ¢ Dept. T237 
aga . ogy positions open to = ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
fen wit “erp eortiaed the work, 3 G Gentlemen: Kindly send me, at once, and en- 
ours, vacation, salaries, and date ©  tirely without charge or any obligation on m 








part, list of U.S. Government positions now open 
to teachers. Advise me also regarding the salaries, 
hours, work, vacation and date of the Summer ex 
amination in my section, sending me free sample ex 
amination questions. 


of the next examination in your y 


section. y 
MJ 
e 


DO IT TODAY, TOMORROW / 
MAY BE TOO LATE! / 


a : — - / PORN SUs Lachine Gaeesesecencenehescuns $edibecseas eadunas 


PUB 6 oo v ccccwdccnccocccccces 


























NORMAL ‘INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





ERE are three books that every school can use to advantage. 
Over 4,000,000 copies have been sold, all over the world, 
wherever the English language is used. ‘They’re handy, little 
books, edited and selected with remarkable care, and thousands 
upon thousands of dollars have been spent in making them the 
very best selections possible to obtain, regardless of the fact 
that they are sold at such low prices. 


101 Best Songs 


Words and music complete. 
Contains patriotic and senti- 
mental, opera and folk songs, 
in easy keys. Prices: 7c each 
in 100 lots, F. O. B. Chicago. 
$1.00 per doz., prepaid. Le 

than 12 at 10c each, prepaid. 


Sample Copy FREE 


101 Famous Poems 


The very best poem: 
time. Photo of each author. 
Also Prose Supplement. A 
matchless selection, surpris- 
ingly good. Handy size, paper 
covers. Price: 25c each, pre- 
paid, in any quantity. 


NO Free Copnes. 


Everyday Songs 


s of all A splendid collection for 
younger voices. Contains 
suggestions to teachers, and 
helpful facts about music. 
Prices: 5c each in 100 lots, 
F. 0. B. Chicago. $1.00 doz. 
ppd. Less than 12 at 10c each, 
ppd. Sample Copy FREE. 


THE CABLE COMPANY, 1216 Cable Bidd., Chicago 
BERR ER ERE EEE REE ERE 








PENMANSHIP AND SPELLING COORDINATED 





30 Irving Place, New York City. 





present to the pupil for visualization all words in 

| PHOTO-ENGRAVED PALMER METHOD PEN- 

MANSHIP, Thereisaseparate book foreach grade, 

Educators everywhere should investigate thoroly this plan of presenting to pupils for study in 
spelling, the words written in the most extensively taught penmanship style. 


Because the wordsin the Palmer Method Spellers are all in Palmer Method Penmanship they elim- 
inate the unnecessary process of changing the printed impression to the written expression, Words 
used have been carefully selected by well-known educators, having been tested in one of the largest 
and most progressive New York City Public Schools, 


In Palmer Method Spellers for the intermediate and advanced grades are quotations in liberal 
numbers from well-known authors, all in photo-engraved Palmer Method Penmanship. 


Write our nearest office for further information, 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il, 


Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 











Home Stupy 
(28th Year) 


Courses for High-School Teachers of English, History Mathematics, 
the Industrial Arts, and for those interested in the study of academic 


subjects are given by correspondence. 


Adds The University of Chicagn 


(Div.1) Chicago, Illinois 






courses command 








ENTERTAINMENTS—PLAYS 


Up-To-Date, High Class, New York Style. 
Graduation Day, Commencement Week, All Round 
Occasions, Each 50c. Each 192 pages best material. 
Pantomimes, Drills, Dances, Entertainment Sup- 
plies, Dumb Bells, Fans, Stars, Spangles, Bells, etc. 

EDGAR S. WERNER & CO. 
43 East 19th Street, New York City. 


GRAHAM 
BUSINESS SHORTHAND 


You can quickly qualify for a high-salaried position 
athome, Our Peerless Lesson Sheets make short- 
hand a pleasuree GRAHAM SHORTHAND is 
taught in the leading schools and written by the 
well paid stenographers and reporters. Specimen 
Lesson and Special Offer to Teachers and Ad- 
vanced Students sent on request. 

Twin City College, Benton Harbor, Mich- 








Copy this Sketch 
CG. Sale 


av 


—and let me see what 
you can do with it. If 
you are ambitious to 
learn practical drawing 
for profit, the Landon 
PICTURE CHART 
Method will teach you 
in your spare time, at 
home, by mail. The 
Charts are easily un- 
derstood by boys and girls of school age. 
Drawing teachers also can improve their 
ability and learn a valuable teaching 
method from the charts. They will de- 
velop your ability to draw original pic- 
tures. Nothing like this method has been 
used before. Send sketch of Uncle Sam with6 
cents in stamps for full information, test lesson 
plate, examples of students’ work and evidence of 
what you too can accomplish. Please state your age. 


The Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1453 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 









HOME22COUNTRY 
READERS 


The Right Books’ for 
Americanization 


Four volumes, each with colored frontis- 
piece and sixteen full-page pictures. Books I, 
II, III and IV (for 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th 
school years), Each 75 cents, 

Here is your chance to teach Americanism 
by distributing the subject-matter over four 
years and not pure too much at one time. A 
“patriotic reader” which is nothing else pro- 
duces patriotic indigestion; the pupils tire of 
the subject. The Home and Country books 
are all-around grammar-school readers as 
well as means of Americanization. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 

















Death of Dr. Maxwell 


The death of Dr. William H. Maxwell, 
for many years Superintendent of New 
York City’s schools and a prominent 
figure in American educational affairs, 
occurred in New York City on May 3rd. 
Beginning in 1882, Dr. Maxwell was asso- 
ciate superintendent and superintendent 
in Brooklyn, superintendent of New 
York City schools (1898-1917), and until 
his death superintendent emeritus. He 
was born 68 years ago in County Tyrone, 
Ireland, but came to this country as a 
young man, with a Master’s degree from 
Queen’s College, Galway, and some ex- 
perience as a teacher. He engaged in 
journalism for a few years, though with 
teaching as his ultimate goal. At once 
upon entering this work in Brooklyn, he 
began the introduction of the systematic 
teaching of English and the substitution 
of modern methods for the practice of 
learning by rote. He brought about the 
substitution of the study of complete 
literary works for the ‘‘readers’’ of those 
days, introduced supplementary reading 
in history and literature, and sponsored 
the teaching of sewing, physical culture, 
and manual training. Dr. Maxwell did 
much to promote higher and standardized 
salaries for teachers and teachers’ pen- 
sions, and he labored vigorously, and 
against determined opposition, to remove 
the appointment and promotion of New 
York City teachers from the control of 
local political agencies. The National 
Education Association gave him a vote 
of thanks when, as president of the State 
Council of Superintendents, he forced 
through the Legislature a law requiring 
higher qualifications for teachers. Dr. 
Maxwell was anearly advocate of re- 
forms in pedagogical methods, and he 
was influential in the movements for 
summer schools, playgrounds and the 
Public Schools Athletic League. Colum- 
bia and St. Lawrence universities gave 
him honorary degrees. 


The Project Method 


The use of the project method requires 
complete reorganization of the course of 
study not only in the children’s school, 
but in the training school as well. We 
can no longer consider the teaching of 
number as a separate subject, because 
the teaching of number involves the 
teaching of industrial arts, of nature 
study, of community activities, of com- 
petitive games. The teaching of reading 
or writing or spelling or language is in- 
separably connected with the teaching 
of the industrial arts, the teaching of 
literature, of nature, of geography, his- 
tory, and the industries. The National 
Kindergarten and Elementary College in 
Chicago has organized the courses in the 
Elementary Department especially to 
prepare teachers to use the project 
method. In the summer session for 1920 
two courses are offered in elementary 
projects, showing how subject matter 
may be developed through specific proj- 
ects. One course presents a complete 
plan of study for the first four grades 
with suggestions for its development 
through the use of problems and proj- 
ects, special emphasis being placed on 
the teaching of beginning reading, writ- 
ing and number in connection with the 
children’s activities. The other course 
illustrates the practical working out of 
projects suitable for second, third, and 
fourth grades, and shows in detail how 
reading, composition, and arithmetic may 
become purposeful activities. 








A man proves himself fit to go higher 
who shows that he is faithful where he 
is.—Beecher. 


Cortland Summer School 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL SESSION 
July 6—August 13, 1920. 
At Cortland, N. Y. Luke J. McEvoy, Director. 


Courses for regents and state certificates. For teachers secking 
special preparation for teaching certain subjects. Special courses in 
agriculture, nature study, penmanship, physical training and vocal 
music. Review and advanced work in subject matter and methods. 
Daily recitations in all subjects. Low tuition and small living ex- 
nse references | Over 8,200 former stadente. Bookler tres, 





June 1920 


YOUR FUTURE 


” Depends on how you prepare 
yourself now. Personal power 
lies in the Art of Expression. 

Its study will make you more successful and 
‘nerease your popularity and earning power. 


WE TEACH 


ELOCUTION 
BY MAIL 


Whatever your occupation or position, 

‘ou can improve by our course in Public 
Speakin , dramatic reading and entertaining, 
which Exindes physical culture and voice 
training, Mothers and teachers can instruct 
their children | to recite. 


Send 6c. items for Illustrated Recitation 
THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


186 MeLean Ave.,Highland Park, Detroit,Mich. 














ILLINOIS TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Founded 1880 


Offers a broad course of theory and practice to women 
interested in the nursing profession and allied forms 
of public service. 
Theoretical instruction extended in accordance 
with the standard curriculum for Schools of Nursing. 
Practical experience in Cook County Hospital, 
2400 beds, under supervision. 
Special opportunities offered to those 
who qualify in the 8rd year, either in 
Cook County Hospital or by affiliation, 
Accredited by the Illinois State Department of Registration 
and Education. 
Entrance Requirements: Physical fitness; a High School 
education or its educational equivalent; minimum 2 
For further information, address 
Illinois Training School For Nurses 
509 S. Honore St., Box ‘‘N’’, Chicago, Illinois 




















Become a Nurse 


A most dignified and respected profession 


Y training at home through 
our correspondence course. 
Age 19 to 60. 
Eighteent Year—10,000 Gradu- 
ates Earning $18 to $30 weekly. 
Invaluable for the practical nurse, 
Entire tuition earned in a few weeks, 
Two months’ trial with money re- 
funded if student discontinues. 
Send today for catalog and sample lessons 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 


373 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 















Training School for Nurses 
THE GRACE HOSPITAL—DETROIT 


Three-year course. Eight-hour day. Registered by 
the State of Michigan. Theoretical and practical 
class work thruout. Modern Nurses’ home; in- 
cludes summer vacation home for nurses, Minimum 
entrance requirement, two years High School work 
or its equivalent. 

For free catalog, address Superintendent of 
urses, Box 21, The Grace Hospital, John R. St. 
Willis Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


eZ 
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UNUEUE.UE UENO 


A Woman’s Worth to aCommunity Is 
Determined By The Service 
She Renders It 
The School for NURSES OF HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL 
OF CHICAGO offers young women splendid oppor- 
tunities to be of real service, Address* 
NELLIE CRISSY, R. N. 
Superintendent of Nurses 
2814 ELLIS AVENUE e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ML 


NURSING COURSE > 


Three years including Medical, Surgical, Ob- 
stetrics, Contagion and Children’s Department. 
Allowance eight dollars per month and board, 
Write for illustrated prospectus. 

The Staten Island Hospital Training School | 
for Nurses. (A branch of the University of | 
| N. Y. State) Tompkinsville, N. Y. | 
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WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. Theoreti- 

cal and practical class work throughout. Alldepartments. Mainte- 

nance provided as well as anal month. For further infor- 


mation write, SUPERINTENDENT NURSING SCHOOL. 
jon *, 
2449 Washington Bivd., - = © CHICAGO, ILL. 





MAKE MONEY NURSING! 


Trained nurses are scarce. Demand by hospitals and private 
patients never so great as now. We help you find employment 
at good pay. So now is your opportunity to become a trained nurse. 
Earn §25 to $35 per week. You can quickly learn in your spare 
time. Graduates of our Training Course get diploma approved by 
best doctors, Hospital experience provided if desired. Easy terms. 
Write at once for catalog. State age. 

AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
1547 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








Training School for Nurses 
The Michael Reese Hospital 


Groveland and 29th Street, Box 31, Chicago, Illinois 


Registered by the State of Illinois. 3-year course pre- 
paratory instruction. Theoretical and practical class 
work throughout the course. Minimum entrance require- 
ments, 2 years’ High School work. For information apply to 


Miss M. H. MACKENZIE, Superintendent. 

















PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 





June 23— SUMMER SCHOOL —Aug. 2. 
College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 

3 Departments—I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, III. 

Playground. Strong Faculty—Fine Equipment— 


Central Location—Accredited. Address Registrar, 
Box A, 616-22 So. Michigan Chi 


Boulevard, cago. 





FOR 


BIG SALARY you 


The Government or business concerns will start YOU on 
$1,100.00 to $1,500.00 a year as bookkeeper or stenogra- 
pher—this we guarantee—or $2,400.00 to $5,000.00 as ac- 
countant when we train you. Thousands of positions to be 
filled. By a new method, indorsed by business men, we 
train you by mail or at our office within half usual time. 
Three hundred thousand Draughon - trained have made 
good. Clip and send this notice for particulars. Address 


Draughon’s College, 210-6, Nashville, Tenn. 


goss 


june 5920 
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Boise, Idaho. 


Northwestern Teachers Agency 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
The Educational Clearing House for the Entire West, Alaska and Hawaii 


Berkeley, Calif. 











Summer Vacancies 


Salaries continue to rise; many 
of the schools will pay $1350 to 
$1500 for Grade Teachers. High 
School and Special Subjects pro- 
portionately. 


During June, July, August and 
September we place the majority 
of our teachers, and we shall be 
greatly in need of candidates to 
fill an unusually large number of 
especially fine positions. 


Free Enroliment 


There will be no enrollment fee in our 
home office. If you wish to enroll in either 
our California or Utah office send $1.00 for 
copying your references. 


Our Phenomenal Record 


1911—Established as the Idaho Teachers Agency. 
1912—Reorganized as the Northwestern Teachers Agency. 
1914—All the WEST and ALASKA covered. 
1915—Equalled the record of any Western Agency. 
1916-1920—The Largest Agency West of Chicago. 


We work in the west alone—the only 
large agency that does this. Hence our 
advertisement, ‘‘your best medium to secure 
a western position.’’ 

Very truly yours, 
R. R. ALEXANDER, Mer. 


pe ENROLL AT ONCE ~@e 
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FILL. OUT AND SEND TO THE HOME OFFICE -—— BOISE, IDAHO. 
‘APPLICATION BLANK—NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 
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Telegraph Address ........ iis Adachi SegsaNls SbvibslsaiaKbisdvesnsaaiecsssisshvess I ies tlc neneatoncinersetiant 
EDUCATION—Give explicit staternents, dates, degrees, honors. If Normal Graduate, Advanced Course, state it. “30 
Name of School Location Date Began Date Finished | _ Oo 
re ia ey nee me eae ciate eee een ee cc ten vdewad sas udsus hia eyseahsomneevicgneccieaneeienfesedcnestees eaesineked Grad.?........ 
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IED oincieadialiiesnimkue hh seudeiniiasicdbelaaiantaanewice eetad Bien se ee eT OSCE EN eee een Tee eae Honors?....... 
cht 7 nein ne [A cemeneaemaht | 5 RR: ES NA 
EXPERIENCE—State briefly the positions you have held, when, where, how long. Be exact. Do not say merely ‘‘High School’’ or “Grades.” 
Grades or Subjects | Location of Position Date Began Date Finished No.eachers Salary 
Present salary ?...................085 Salary desired ?................0008 Least salary you will accept ?.................... PETE eo esas iuaiiein caees Height ?........ cece 
Weight ?.............. Pr@Rith 7.........0cc0sc. Physical defects ?................ccceeees ANY GOLOPMItY 7... sc cccacsescsseene | Children ?................ 
Church Membership ?.,..00............0. ccceccecccceees RINT caickchicnasdddesceccccdundecnnceees See ae bd cxaaiubetsectatetseseastdeell 
Do you sing ?............ 3 re Do you play?............ PYINGPUMMNONE T, «i. occ cccceccases Semester hours studied in Department of Education alone?............... 
aaa ES Ts cy 5 nae eel odo acdeeccntes at sotace  vesscsveshisegshdiaiie nus sas os ssuy snntaevdebesniebectesscacscsdecendqcsnceseoens ae 
ARRMNEG OF FAUT OCMOO! MEIOCUB YOU COACH... co.iicccssccnseclivecccsesscessicceecessccoceseseesccseccconssecessccessceees 
Ne a EIR ECC AG cca cde 2h. s oe siess¢osssacanede= acon 2<ssstaes>ercaseotidecchancvacscocdodaiocconsstacccosscate: sneessaestondsancceess 
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{VERY IMPORTANT]. Please send us six smal} unmounted photographs; if not now, later. 
REFERENCES _ : ie 
NAME ADDRESS OFFICIAL POSITION 
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I agree to pay the NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY at BOISE, IDAHO, on my acceptance of a 
position through its services a commission of 5 per cent of my salary for the period of one school year, such 
commission payable either on acceptance or out of the first or second month’s salary. 








ae 1920. Signed 
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Old College Building 
Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown 


VALPARAISO 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


iE Summer School of Valparaiso University will open June 1, 1920 and will continue twelve 
weeks. An exceptional opportunity is offered the teacher or prospective teacher to combine 
the summer vacation with study at a most reasonable expense, During the summer session 
there will be beginning, intermediate and advanced courses offered in the following departments: 
Preparatory, High School, Arts and Sciences, Education, Home Economics 
Music, Fine Arts, Public Speaking, Commerce, Engineering, 
Chemistry and Pharmaoy, Physical Education. 
The expenses are the lowest. Tuition $20.00 for the term of twelve weeks; board $48.00 for the 
term, and rooms $10.00 to $15.00 for the term. 
Bulletin giving complete information concerning courses, etc,, will be mailed free, address 


| HENRY KINSEY BROWN, President 





Valparaiso, Indiana | 














SUMMER SCHOOL IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
AT CHICAGO 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
June 28 to 31--5 hours a day -5 days a week—5 weeks. CLARE OSBORNE REED, Director 
Certificate awarded upon completion of three Summer Sessions 


TUITION $35.00 PER SESSION 


Mary Strawn Vernon «+ - - - Principal The special features of the Course are Methods A 
Ann Trimingham . - - ~ Assistant and B—Choral a Sight Singing A and B— 
A CyrilGraham - - weve ie and History Ear Training A and B—Harmony A and B—Child Voice 

and Rote Song, History of Music, Appreciation, Or- 


Louise St John Westervelt - - Chorus Singing 
George Nelson Holt - . Community Singing 
William’ Montelius - - 


chestra Conducting, Chorus Singing, Community Sing- 


Orchestra Conducting ing and Lectures on Vocal Technic as a means of 


Parthenia Carmichael + + Accompanying Classes personal expression. 
PROGRAM 
MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY 
Methods - - . - : 1 hour 1 hour 1 hour 1 hour 
Choral Condue ting - . - . 1 hour 1 hour 1 hour 1 hour 
Sight Singing - - - 1 hour 1 hour 1 hour 1 hour 
Ear Training and Harmony - - 1 hour 1 hour 1 hour 1 hour 
Child Voice and Rote Song . 1 hour 1 hour 1 hour 1 hour 
History and Appreciation oe 1 hour 1 hour 
Orchestra Conducting - - - 1 hour 1 hour 
Chorus Singing - - - 1 hour 
Community Singing Sinaia - - 1 hour 
APPLIED MUSIC 

Unusual opportunity offered in Repertoire and Interpretation and the principles of Normal Training. Eminent 

member: of the facultv in attendance in the Piano, Voice, Violin and Theory Departments as well as teachers for 


Beginners and Intermediate Grades. 


Address Columbia School of Music, 509 S. Wabash Avenue - Chicago 


























CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 1920 
REGISTRATION JUNE 28 


Unique Courses conducted by experts. Unlimited demand for experienced teachers. Ideal residential location and surroundings for 
a summer in Chicago. Why not prepare yourself to be a supervisor and command the maximum salary? Send for illustrated catalog. 


REGISTRAR, DEPT. N 701 RUSH STREET 





SPECIALIZES IN PRE-KINDERGARTEN, KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY TRAINING. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS” 











NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND 
ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 21 TO AUGUST 13 


Kindergarten and Elementary Courses, undergraduate and 
advanced. Credit applied toward diploma. Kindergarten 
and Primary Demonstration School for children, usin 
Problem-Project method. Observation in Kindergarten a 
Primary grades in Chicago public and private schools. 
Lectures upon Present Day Problems in Community Living 
by prominent Chicago educators and social workers. Special 
courses in nature study and gardening, in folk dancing, festi- 
vals and pageants, children’s literature and the art of story 
telling, playground methods with observation in Chicago's 
noted municipal playgrounds. 








; Four Dormitories on College grounds, seventeen minutes 

Established 1886 as the Chicago ride from center of city. Chicago offers many recreations 

Kindergarten College, Elizabeth t) summer students—parks, bathing beaches, tennis and golf, 
Harrison, President. It is one of theatre concerts and opera. 


the oldest and largest Training p ane 
Schools for teachers of children. For illustrated builetin, address : 


Box 301, 2944 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 





Educational Notes 


The slogan of the California Teachers’ 
Association is ‘‘A Minimum Salary of 
$1500 for Every Teacher in California. ’’ 


Approximately 20 per cent of all chil- 
dren in the schools are in need of correc- 
tive treatment for eye defects, according 
to a bulletin on ‘‘The Eyesight of School 
Children,’’ soon ‘to be issued by the U. 
S. Bureau of Education. 


In Cleveland schools, girls of the sixth 
grade are being taught not only how to 
make clothing for children of kindergar- 
ten age but to choose suitable garments 
for younger brothers and sisters. Life- 
size dolls are used as models. 


A one-story school building with as 
many as 48 rooms in a well-populated 
city and suburban section is possible un- 
der a plan adopted in Cuyahoga County, 
Ohio. This county now has four large 
school buildings of the one-story type, 
with from 5 to 10 acres of ground for 
each building. 


Carroll Reed, superintendent of schools 
at Rockford, II]., has been chosen as head 
of the Akron, Ohio, schools. The salary 
attached to the position is $9,000 for the 
first year and $10,000 for the second and 
third years, and it has naturally been 
looked upon as a most desirable post. 
Mr. Reed was formerly principal of a 
grammar school at Newton, Mass., un- 
der the superintendency of Dr. Spauld- 
ing. H. V. Hotchkiss, who has been 
superintendent at Akron for nineteen 
years, becomes superintendent emeritus, 
and as such will have charge of the $5, 
000,000 building program planned at 
Akron. 


A bonus of fifty dollars or more to be 
paid to the teacher rendering satisfactory 
service and fully completing her year’s 
work is suggested by Miss Laura Bouchie, 
superintendent of schools for McCook 
County, South Dakota, as a method of 
securing and holding teachers. The con- 
tract with the teacher would call for a 
definite amount and the bonus would be 
added on condition that the teacher’s 
work was satisfactory and all her reports 
properly attended to. The suggestion 
was favorably received by the school 
officers to whom it was proposed. It 
was also suggested that rural teachers 
be employed for twelve months in the 
year and that the vacation time be given 
to local leadership in boys’ and girls’ 
club work. 


The prize winners in the national 
school contest for the best essay on the 
Benefits of Enlistment in the United 
States Army have been announced by 
the War Department. The first prize 
went to Donald L. Campbell, a 15-year 
old student 1n thejunior class of the Clin- 
ton, Iowa, high school. The second prize 
went to Marjorie Sheets, aged 14, of the 
Chillicothe, Mo., high school, and the 
third to Bettie Boven Eason, aged 16, 
De Soto County high school of Olive 
Branch, Miss. The judges were Secre- 
tary Baker, General Pershing and Gen- 
eral March, who selected the winners 
from the best essays submitted from 
each of the fifty-six recruiting districts. 
The three winners from among the 10, 
000,000 school children who contested will 
receive gold, silver and bronze medals, 
according to their standing. They will 
also havea free trip, accompanied by 
parentsor guardian, toWashington where 
Secretary Baker will present the medals. 
A total of more than one million dollars 
in local prizes was offered throughout 
the country to the winners in the vari- 
ous cities of the recruiting districts. 











Lyceum Arts 
Conservatory (Inc.) 


Elias Day, Director 


“Definite Preparation for a Definite Work.” 
A superior faculty, teaching every branch of 
Music and Dramatic Art. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 28—August 1 
(Six Weeks) 
Write for detailed informationand free catalog. | 
Address Registrar, Dept. N. I. 
600-610 Lyon & Healy Bids., Chicago 











June 1920 


University 5 


Summer School 
Evanston, Chicago ————"~} 


Ideally located on the wooded shores of Lake 
Michigan. New dormitories, gymnasium, libra- 
ries, tennis courts, and bathing beaches. Classes 
begin June 28 and end August 21, except in the 
Law School which opens June 21 and ends Aug- 
ust 28, Law School and School of Commerce 
courses given in University Building located 
in the heart of Chicago's activities, 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS—Courses leading to 
the B.S., B.A., ana M.A. degrees. Regular College 
subjects ‘including courses in Physical Education, 
Religious Education, Rural Sociology, and Pre- 
Medical work. 

SCHOOL OF MUSIO—Peter C.Lutkin, Dean. Courses 
in Public School Music and Piano Normal Methods 
with demonstration classes. Private instruction in 








Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Cello; class instruc- 
tion in Harmony, Musical Analysis, Ear Training, 
Solfeggio, 

SCHOOL OF ORATORY—Ralph B. Dennis, Director. 

Superior class and private instruction for teachers, 
readers, and public speakers. Courses in Express- 
ion, Debate, Public Speaking, Story Telling, School 
Dramatics, ete. 

THE LAW SCHOOL—The oldest Law School in Chi- 
cago, offers a complete quarter’s work in the sum- 
mer school beginning June 21,and ending August 28, 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE will conduct special courses 
in Finance, Accounting, Administration, Trans- 
portation, Sales Management, etc. These courses 
are accompanied by practical work consisting of 
inspection trips through various manufacturing 
establishments in and around Chicago. All courses 
credited toward a degree. 


¥or beautiful book of Campus Views, and detail- 
ed description of any of these courses, address 


Northwestern University Summer School 
111 University Hall Evanston, Illinois 














PHYSICAL, 





The summer course of American College 
of Physical Education offers a pleasant vaca- 
tion as well as instruction that prepares 
teachers for better positions. Fundamentals 
of Physical Education and Playground Super- 
vision given in course. Choice of 35 sub- 
jects. Gymnasium drills and exercises, zes- 
thetic and folk dancing, tennis and other 
athletic diversions. Strong theory courses, 
Summer course June 29—August 7. Co-edu- 
cational. Well equipped building. Large 
Faculty. Accredited. Catalog free. 





42060 Grand Blvd., Chicago, Hl. 
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CHICAGO =~ ILL| 7 
COMMERCIAL ART 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
DRESS DESIGN 

INTERIOR DECORATION 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS JUNE 212 
ADVANCE ENROLLMENT ADVISED } 








SUMMER SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Six weeks course—June 29 to August 7 
Courses offered supply the demand for latest methods in 
gymnastics and games. Drills. New material in Dance, 
Festival and Pageantry. Experienced teachers. Certifi- 
cate granted. Accredited by the Chicago Board of 
Education and by the State Examining Board. At- 
tractive dormitory. For Free Catalog, address 
COLUMBIA NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 

Dept. N. 3358 S. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, 
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St. Cecilia Naujok 


: Wren 











29 Meadow Lark 
58 Scarlet Tanager 
76 Skylark 

83 Song Sparrow 


Phoebe 
124 Bobwhite 


‘Ihe Perr 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 


THREE CENTS EACH for 15 or more. 

Send 75 Cents for pictures of 25 common birds, in- 
cluding most of the pictures named below and 10 others, 
and avery brief description of each by Mr. Arthur C. 
Boyden of the Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


Size 7x9. 





Catalogue of the Perry Pictures 

Our NEW 1920 CATALOGUE of 64 pages, 
1600 miniature illustrations, 54 pictures each 
about 2x2. All for 15 cents. 

[Please do not send for the Catalogue with- 
out sending the 15 cents, in coin or stamps. | 

In every home or schoolroom this Catalogue 
is worth much more than its cost. 


15 Pictures of 
Common Birds for 45c 


10 Beautiful Pictures 
for Framing. 22 x 28 


11 Blue Jay Song of the Lark, by Breton 

be — The Angelus, by Millet 

20 Cardinal Christ and the Doctors, by Hof- 
21 Bluebird — 

25 Bobolink The Lake, by Corot 

26 Crow Saved, by Landseer 

27 Flicker The Good Shepherd by Plockhorst 


A Helping Hand, by Renouf 
Stratford-on-Avon, Shake- 
speare’s Home, England 
(Unusually beautiful) 
Sistine Madonna, by Raphael 
Baby Stuart, by Van Dyck 








Sheep--Spring Mauve 


[This beautiful picture, about 15x26 
with no white margin, for $1.50. | 










The Perry Pictures Company, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ANY ONE OF THESE LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING SHOWN ON THIS PAGE, EXCEPT MAUVE’S, ON PAPER 22x28, FOR $1.25. ANY TWO FOR $2.00. THE PRICE WILL BE ADVANCED LATER. ORDER NOW. 


Pilgrim Exiles 


Box 13, 






ictures 


Plan NOW to use them in Picture Study in the new school year in September. Also as aids in teaching Language, Literature, History and Geography. 


Reproductions of 


The World’s Great Paintings 


One Cent Size. 3.x 3%. For 300r more. 
Two Cent Size. 534 x8 For 25 or more. 
Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For 5 or more. 


2250 subjects in the Two Cent Size. 


Send 50 cents for 2 
No two alike, or 30 cents for 30, each 3x3*<. 





Large Pictures for Framing 


NOW they cost only One Dollar Each for 
two or more, or $1.25 for a single picture. 


22 x 28, including the white margin. 


Sir Galahad—The Mill—The Shepherdess—Spring—The 
—St. Cecilia— Dance of the 


Gleaners—‘‘Can’t You Talk?” 
Nymphs, are all beautiful subjects. 





The Tercentenary of 


The Landing of the Pilgrims 


1620—1920 


teach history 
than during this 


in teaching the 
of the Pilgrims. 


Send 40 cents for 20 
of the Pilgrims, 


3x34. 





Boughton 


5 choice Art Subjects, each 544 x8, 


What better chance to 


stories 


Use the Perry Pictures 


pictures 
Plymouth 
Rock, The Mayflower, 
Each 5% x 8. Smaller size 
30 for 30 cents. 








Size 
Watts, 


Order for 


Sir Galahad 


(One of the most popular subjects, 














year? 





story 









etc, 


Three Members of a Temperance Society 


Malden, Massachusetts. 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FOR WOMEN 


SUMMER CAMP SESSION 
July 5---August 13 


]F you are seeking an 

opportunity for pro- 
fessional advancement 
and a vacation in the 
great outdoors under 
Girl Scout leadership, 
come to THE ISLAND, Gull 
Lake, Mich., the lake of clear 
waters, sunshine and sandy 
shore, 

Accredited Girl Scout School 
for Captains ; certificate given at 
successful completion of courses in Playground, Public 
School Methods, Dancing, Canoeing, Swimming, Ete. 

Aesthetic and folk dancing under Miss Louise Baylis, one of 
the three Chalif gold modal 6 holdess. Limited Registration. 


ddress ; C. WARD CRAMPTON, M. D., Dean, 
Box N.1I., Battle Creek, Michigan 


BATTLE CREEK NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 














ee. Education 


_ For Women 


Established 1903 


6 WEEKS SUMMER 
SESSION 


June 28—Aug. 7 





Normal course in all 
branches of physical 
education under well 
known and experienced 
teachers. Games, gym- 
nastics, athletics, danc- 
ing as well as theory 
classes, 
DANCING — Madeline 
| Burtner Hazlitt will be 
here during the entire 
session giving all the new 
work in Interpretative, 
——— ep Folk 
School maeiaiens an ature dancing; 
finest = ak aed Baby Studies in pm hon 
Two year normal course open in September. 
Summer Camp in MICHIGAN—June 5-July 3. 
py tae od ACCREDITED BY STATE DE- 
RTME OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
AND CH TACO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
For catalogsof summer and winter work ad 
Registrar: 
Chicago Normal School of Physical Education 
430 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 

















Nation-Wide Physical Education 


With the introduction in Congress of 
the Fess-Capper bill for national physical 
education, and the passage of physical 
education measures by the legislatures of 
Kentucky, Mississippi, and Virginia, all 
within the last few months, the move- 
ment to improve the breed of American 
youngsters is gaining ground rapidly. 
Six states passed compulsory physical 
education laws in 1919. There are now 
sixteen states in which such measures 
are or will be operative. Campaigns are 
going forward in several other states in 
the south and in Massachusetts as well. 
The two phases of the movement, state 
and national, are being developed simul- 
taneously. To require the establishment 
of physical education in the state normal 
schools is held by the supporters of phy- 
sical education to be an important part 
of the preparatory work, without whicha 
complete system cannot be built up. 

The Fess-Capper bill provides the 
opportunity for every child between the 
ages of 6 and 18 years in the United 
States to have a periodic health exam- 
ination, practical instruction in the prin- 
ciples of healthful living, and training 
in physical activities which promote a 
high degree of resistance to disease. The 
bill would set aside $10,000,000 for the 
use of the states during the first year of 
operation, provided that eachstate appro- 
priate an amount equal to its share of 
the federal fund. 

State autonomy would be preserved, 
since each state would administer inde- 
pendently the federal funds received. 
The general administration of the law 
would be supervised by the Bureau of 
Education, each state designating the 
authority to co-operate with the federal 
government. Nonew and expensive ma- 
chinery is required. Educational lead- 
ers helped to draft the measure. 

The National Physical Education Serv- 
ice, founded by the Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America, is sup- 
porting the Fess-Capper bill. This Serv- 
ice also actively assisted in the cam- 
paigns in Kentucky, Mississippi, and 
Virginia, and is continuing its help in 
other state efforts. 








Your Entertainments 


Can be successfully and easily arranged by consulting our 
Help-U Catalog of Plays, Drills, Pageants, Action 
Songs, Operettas, ete. Every teacher will be interested in 
r ‘*Little Music Shop.’’ Write for free catalog. 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
*The House That Helps’ 
Franklin, Ohio —also — Denver, Colorado 


Pass Any Examination 
BY USING 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


The Questions asked by the Regents of N.Y. State 
for the past 12 to 22 yearsasa test for the completion 
of the work in GRAMMA SCHOOLS, HIC GH 
SCHOOLS and for TEACHER’S CERTIFICATES 

The only books up to date, as the new questions 
are added after each — 

The Cuestions. pre re grouped by enriss making the 





books. SUIT OR CLASS E with the 
LATE EXAMINATION PAPERS js the end of the 
books, 


Used for review work in nearly every school in 
N. Y. State and in the best schools in every state in 


the Union, 
40 SUBJECTS, 
Questions, each subject 40 cents, 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. 
% Discount. 


6 or more copies, 12'4 
Discount. 


One doz. or more copies, 28% 
SEND FOR CATALOG. 





A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 





By C. S. Palmer, B. L. 

PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been 
compiled to meet the need for special mental work 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades, Classes 
that study this book thoroughly need have no fear | 
of mental tests in any examinations, 

Price 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 1234% 


Discount; i doz. or more 25%) Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today. What to have pupils do. What ques- 
tions toask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examinations, 

Price of the complete book, 35 cts, 


For any of the above books, address, 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 











“CRAYOLA’ 


Gold Medal 
CRAYONS 


Poor and gritty cray- 


ons constantly interrupt 
the trend of thought and 
mar the work of student 


and artist alike. 


In the line of good Ar- 
tists’ and School Drawing 





Crayons “ CRAYOLA”’ 
stands supreme. There 
is no limitation to its 
use. 


“CRAY- 


unsurpassed ; 


For stenciling, 
OLA” is 
for 
work in 


instructive color 
schools, it is 
more convenient, cleanly 


and economical than 


water colors. 
“CRAYOLA” is 
ways read y to 
mixing required, 
ed 
and compact. 


al- 
use-—no 
O SO l- 


fingers. It is - ion 





“CRAYOLA"” is made in twenty-four different 

colors. These colors are permanent and may 

be overworked to produce any desired effect 

Made in various sizes for different purposes 
For sale by most dealers. 














Send for interesting brochure, 
*‘What the Average Teacher May Accomplish 
in Blackboard Drawing.’’ 


BINNEY & SMITH CoO. 


81-83 Fulton St,, New York City. 
Be 








































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 




















The Golden Age 


of Service 


(EDITORIAL BY JAMES FRANCIS COOK, IN THE ETUDE MAGAZINE) 














HE golden age of service is here and now. In the yesterday of years, 

service and business were about as far apart as war and peace. Business 

was sharp, sometimes cruel, rarely generous. The dollars were laid on the 

counter and the goods passed over. Sometimes the trade was square and clean 

—that is, value was given for value received. Often the trade was little above 

a swindle. When the deal was over the dealer and the customer parted, and 
that was all there was to it. 


Then someone discovered that people in business were no different from 
people in the home, in the church, or in the fields. The bigness of humanity 
itself came into business, and business awoke to the great truth that it had a 
higher and greater mission in the world than merely earning dollars in as sly 
and crafty manner as possible. The spirit of service was born, and now we find 
with the expansion of corporate life, entirely new considerations of the subject. 


Great corporations vie with each other to do more and more for their em- 
ployes and their patrons—not with the idea that there may be an immediate 
return in dollars, although it is clear to all that the more an institution can do 
for humanity at large the richer will be its own existence and the larger will 
be its scope. 


Therefore we find not only corporation schools, but what is more surprising, 
conventions of men and women engaged in corporation school work—the 
movement is widespread. 


The International Harvester Company has a regularly organized Educa- 
tional Department which publishes all manner of practical books which tend to 
raise the physical, social, and financial standards of the people throughout the 
country. You may even secure a book from them telling how to make fly- 
traps—what have flies to do with plows and harrows? Nothing at all, except 
that their venom-covered feet may bring death to those who buy plows and 
harrows. Good advertising? No! just good humanity... 
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